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A YEAR ago, on a very different occasion, I spoke of a subject 
which had impressed me deeply, and traced the effect which 
developments, amounting to the opening of a new epoch in civili- 
zation, are having on the profession to which I belong. I felt that 
my task was incomplete, and that the influence of these develop- 
ments on education was equally important. An opportunity is 
now offered to consider this influence. Beginning with a review 
of the conditions which have so impressed me, as the only way 
by which I can emphasize the importance of the events through 
which we are now passing, I would give you an engineer’s idea of 
the duties of a university in this new epoch. 


The early development of the human race has been divided into 
ethnical periods, representing successive conditions of savagery 
and barbarism, which culminated in civilization. Students of this 
subject recognize three periods of savagery, followed by three 
periods of barbarism. With the use of fire man passed from 
his lowest condition into the second period and acquired a power 
the uses of which are not yet fully developed. With the invention 
of the primitive form of projectile, the bow and arrow, he entered 
the third period. With pottery, and the accessories which went 
with it, he passed from savagery to barbarism. By the domesti- 
cation of animals he added the strength of the brute creation to 
that of his own body. With the manufacture of iron the last of 
the barbarous periods was entered. Finally, written language 
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made the work of one generation available for its successors and 
produced civilization; the subsequent developments of civiliza- 
tion make written history. 

In every instance these changes are characterized by some dis- 
tinct physical device by which man could either use his own 
strength better than before, or added another force to his own 
power. Man’s capacity is measured by the power which it can 
control; this power has not only determined the ability of one 
tribe or nation to rule another, but it has given the opportunities 
for the intellectual improvement which is often confounded with 
the power which has made that improvement possible. The single 
event which makes possible the change from period to period can 
never come entirely alone; it is supported by a multitude of 
attendants, which collectively may be more important than the 
leader they surround, 

And now, within a period so recent that we are practically in 
the midst of it, man has acquired a new capacity, which marks 
as distinct an epoch in civilization as the earlier achievements 
made in the savage and barbarous life of primitive society. Fire, 
animal strength, iron, and written language have in turn done 
their work, but the capacity of man has always been limited by 
his own strength and that of the animals he could control. His 
capacity is no longer so limited; he has learned to manufacture 
power, and with the manufacture of power a new epoch began. 
These words are chosen carefully ; manufacture is not creation ; 
the change of inert matter from one form to another, in such way 
that power is generated, is the manufacture of power. 

The manufacture of power not only marks a new epoch in 
development, but it means greater changes than any which have 
preceded it; the others marked distinctions between successive 
stages of savagery and barbarism ; this marks an advance in civ- 
ilization as much greater than any of its predecessors as civili- 
zation is greater than barbarism. 

The manufacture of power means practically unlimited power ; 
whatever the measure of a single tool, that tool can be used to 
make a greater one. We are no longer limited by animal units, 
by locations of water-powers, nor by the force of wind and tide ; 
power can be had where it is needed and when it is needed. The 
power generated in a modern steamship in a single voyage 
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across the Atlantic is more than enough to raise from the Nile 
and set in place every stone of the great Egyptian pyramid. 

The substitution of inanimate manufactured power for the 
animal power on which our race was formerly dependent means a 
separation of the force which does the work from the intellect 
which directs it. The power which we make and use is absolutely 
without sense; all this must come from the human mind. The 
man who drives a horse has little to do, the horse finds the way 
and does the work; but the driver of a motor carriage has a 
senseless machine, and all direction must come from him. Manu- 
factured power demands intelligence to supply the sense which 
the power lacks. The extreme logical development would be 
a condition where every kind of physical work is performed by 
machines, while human effort is reduced to design and care. Such 
a result will never be reached; so long as men have bodies, the 
forces placed in those bodies must be used, but the substitution of 
manufactured power for human labor is a promotion for man 
whose value becomes measured by skill in directing power and not 
by muscular strength. 

Hitherto different races have existed simultaneously in every 
period of development, but the new epoch must from its very 
nature become universal. The manufacture of power has given 
the means of traversing the entire globe with a speed which brings 
all races together. It will gradually substitute the natural boun- 
daries of convenient government for accidental tribal divisions. 
It will finally make the human race a single whole working for 
ends which we cannot yet understand. 

The manufacture of power has barely begun. The steam- 
engine is almost the sole representative ; the great advances in 
electricity have been in conveying power already manufactured, 
though transmutation and conveyance of power are closely allied 
to its manufacture. New forms of manufactured power may come 
at any time, but the great change came with the capacity to man- 
ufacture power at all; the method is a secondary thing. The 
manufacture of power has made the physical development of the 
nineteenth century exceed that of the whole previous life of the 
world. When future generations record the history of our times, 
they may select the date when man began to manufacture power 
as the division between the ancient and the modern, between the 
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ages of ignorance and of intelligence, between the early barbarous 
periods and the new civilization which has not yet received a 
name. 

It is easy to understand that, when the new epoch is fully devel- 
oped, all physical work may be dependent on inanimate power. 
It is easy to see that this means the concentration of enormous 
masses of power where power never could be had before ; that 
it means the subdivision of power into units of a minuteness hard 
to conceive; that it means the unraveling of mysteries which 
have never been solved; that it means the construction of works 
of a magnitude before which the greatest monuments of antiquity 
become insignificant. The fighting ship of to-day is a floating 
machine-shop, though its crew of mechanics are confined as com- 
pletely as the chained rowers of a Roman galley. The battles of 
the future will not be fought by men or by horses; the camels of 
Persia will never again confront the elephants of India; fortifica- 
tions will be factories filled with power. It is easy to recognize 
that the discoveries already made may be slight in comparison 
with those which are to come. All this is a matter of physical 
possibility ; it is interesting to speculate upon; it is foolish to 
prophesy about: these achievements are too close at hand for us 
to waste time in guessing what they will be. 

Great changes impose new duties on the institutions which are 
charged with the intellectual development of the community. No 
changes have ever equaled those through which the world is pass- 
ing now. No institution has greater responsibilities at this time 
of change than those which rest on a university. The manufac- 
ture of power has an intellectual as well as a physical effect ; it 
has separated power from the mind which must manage it; it 
calls for intelligent design and direction of the multitude of works 
which it has rendered possible; it has equipped our generation 
with tools for study and investigation as well as for mechaaical 
work. 

A university is more than a school; it is not merely a college; 
still less should it be an eleemosynary institution for the benefit 
of young men to whom it can give an education. <A university 
owes its duty to the community as a whole, not to individuals who 
live in that community. The endowment which a university may 
receive, whether it come from public appropriation or from private 
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gift, must come to it as to a public benefactor endowed and sustained 
in order that the whole community may have the benefit of its 
intellectual guidance ; it must not train young men because those 
young men wish to be scholars, but because trained scholars are 
necessary for the good of the community. The individual must be 
sunk in the nation or state of which he is a part; the young men 
whom the university educates should know that they are educated 
to be useful members of a community, and not for their own ends. 
The real duties of a university are universal ; it is the head of the 
educational system of the land, charged with the high responsibili- 
ties which this position implies ; it must be the depository of the 
lore which former generations have accumulated, and the pilot of 
the community in every kind of intellectual life; it must pre- 
serve the records of the past, and it must train the men who are 
to make the records of the future; it must combine the work of a 
museum with that of a school. 

A collection of physical objects, though those objects be most 
rare and curious, does not make a museum. A collection classi- 
fied and arranged in the most systematic manner that has ever 
been devised would still be incomplete. It must be a collection of 
the records of the past, including that which can be stored only in 
the mind. A classified museum, though it include a library con- 
taining every book that has ever been written, would be of no 
value without the minds to use it; the museum which forms so 
important a part of a university must include among its collections 
a collection of educated men. 

The school which is to train the men who are to make the 
records of the future must build its special courses on the founda- 
tion of an education which teaches how to use the mind ; this is 
the real measure of a liberal education ; without this, the men it 
educates will be of little value in the community. 

The new epoch which the manufacture of power is bringing 
forth makes new demands upon a university ; new demands upon 
it as a museum in the large sense which has been stated; new de- 
mands upon it as a school to train the young men whom the com- 
munity needs, and who will make the records of the new epoch. 


The new epoch has an inheritance from older times ; it increases 
the work of a university in its capacity of museum. In the mere 
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collection and preservation of records, the work is greater in a 
period of change than at any other time. Generally, in passing 
from one ethnical period to another, the records of the past have 
been lost. The students of the earliest life of man have to grope 
among prehistoric remains, deciphering marks which seem almost 
as inanimate as geological strata, and tracing their uncertain way 
by analogies drawn from races living to-day. The new epoch 
must destroy as well as build; the new civilization will wipe out 
the conditions which precede it. The savage and barbarous tribes 
which now live simultaneously in different parts of the world must 
disappear ; if their habits, customs, and mental conditions are to 
be recorded, the work must be done soon; in one or two centuries’ 
it will be too late. The structures which represent the achieve- 
ments of many generations cannot be preserved; a few may be 
kept as beautiful relics, specimens in a universal museum; but 
the manufacture of power has made the demands of the new epoch 
so different from those of the old that nearly everything which 
has to be used must be built anew. The old and the new cannot 
exist together. It is hard to realize how rapidly the appearance 
of the whole earth may change; greater care of life is a feature of 
the new epoch ; an increase of population at the rate of one per 
cent. annually, which is less than that in European Russia, would 
cover the entire land surface of the globe, including deserts, 
mountains and snow-capped plains, with a population as dense 
as that of Belgium, in about three centuries. In the change 
through which we are now passing, a change which will leave no 
isolated tribes for the future, it is one of the duties of the univer- 
sity to see that the museums of the future are stored with the full 
history of the past. 

The new epoch is characterized by great material changes ; in 
such a time there is danger that natural science and physical study 
will overpower all other thought; the treasures of philosophy, of 
music in the broad Greek meaning, and of religion in the noblest 
sense, must be a special charge of the university. 

Around the museum, of which they will form a part, must be 
gathered the men who will collect, study and care for what it con- 
tains. The university must train and educate these men to be the 
curators and scholars who will see that record precedes destruction ; 
who will take care that, when physical existence ends, the facts 
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which scholars need are preserved, and who will themselves be the 
scholars who are to use these records. The education of these 
men must include the intelligent study of the delicate accomplish- 
ments and refinements of the past; the new epoch may not have 
the grace and taste which have marked some inferior conditions ; 
in the creation of beauty, Europe and America are to-day far 
below the nations which dwelt around the Mediterranean two 
thousand years ago, or the older races which still inhabit Asia. 
The study of history belongs to this department. The training 
for those professions which are based on history and precedent 
will find a place here. But few of the young men so educated 
will remain to form the body of educated men which is an essential 
part of the university museum; the majority will seek other lives 
and callings. The general body of educated men, as education 
was once understood, the men who are students rather than work- 
ers, readers rather than originators, who are guided by what others 
have done rather than by what they themselves would do, will be 
educated in this museum. 

This work is much like what the university has always been 
doing. In this department the effect of the new epoch is to 
develop rather than to change; it makes the old work greater and 
more important than before: greater because there will be more 
workers, more to do and more tools to work with ; more important 
because much which cannot be done soon may be lost forever, 
and because the life of a community busied with material develop- 
ment needs a double leaven from the educated past. 


But the community has needs for the future as well as for the 
past. The records of the past must be preserved and studied by 
that body of educated men who make the society of a university 
town the most refined and intelligent that is anywhere found, and 
who give to the precincts of a university a peculiar attraction 
which exists in no other place. The records of the future must 
be made by men of different types and different habits, who are 
educated to fit them for active work, who will exchange the pleas- 
ures and quiet of the university for the roar of the rolling-mill, 
the buzz of the machine-shop, the obscurity of the mine, the bustle 
of the railroad, and the harsh surroundings of many other duties. 
These men must be prepared to sacrifice the pleasures of educa- 
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tion as such, and the delights of study for mental development, and 
spend their lives where their work calls them. 

Seventy years ago Civil Engineering was defined as the art of 
directing the Great Sources of Power in Nature for the use and 
convenience of man.! This definition was embodied in the charter 
of the institution which has done more than any other to unite the 
profession and to give it the standing it is now attaining; it was 
made in the very infancy of the new epoch, within sixty years of 
the time when Watt developed his first steam-engine. Had the 
profession remained unnamed till the end of the century, it is pos- 
sible that its various departments might have been classed sepa- 
rately, and that what is now called by a single name would have 
been divided into several professions. The definition was followed 
by a list of objects and applications ; but it was expressly stated 
that its real extent was limited only by the progress of science, and 
that its scope and utility would be increased with every discovery 
and its resources with every invention, since its bounds were un- 
limited, as must also be the researches of its professors. This 
definition is broad enough to embrace every department of educa- 
tion or work which undertakes the study, development, and use of 
all those physical powers through which the new epoch is now 
subjecting all varieties of matter to the dominion of mind, A uni- 
versity may accept the same definition as measuring the duties of 
the new education which is to train young men for active work in 
the new epoch; this education must qualify them to handle all the 
great sources of power in nature, whether those sources be animate 
or inanimate, whether the direction be mechanical or physiological, 
whether the work be investigation, construction, management, or 
invention ; it must be prepared to deal with every kind of matter 
of which the world is composed, with the power associated with 
such matter, and with the laws, simple and complicated, which 
govern it; the object must be to direct such matter and power for 
the improvement of mankind; this must be the work of the new 
education. The civil engineer claims that all this work belongs to 
his profession, which should include every educated man who, with 
a clear knowledge of the laws which govern his work, is handling 
the powers of nature, be that work in a harbor, a machine-shop, 

1 Thomas Tredgold, 1828, subsequently embodied in charter of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. 
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a railroad, a mine, an edifice, or a laboratory; the fundamental 
condition being that the work shall be that of an educated man, 
who knows how to design and to direct, in accordance with na- 
ture’s laws of construction, strength and power. 

There is one profession whose age and history have given it 
a rank by itself. Medicine had an old and honored name when 
civil engineering was still unrecognized. But it belongs with the 
new profession rather than with the older ones; its work deals 
with the powers in nature for the use of man. It differs from 
engineering in that it deals with organic life, and not with inani- 
mate power. Its recent developments have been rendered possible 
by the same conditions which have developed engineering. Its 
place in a university is with the other branches of physical science 
in the new education, rather than in the historical museum. 

The time is not far behind us when none of the occupations 
which strove to direct and use the sources of power in inanimate 
nature required any high degree of education. Practice and 
experience seemed to be enough. Good sense, guided by prece- 
dents, accomplished what was necessary. While in some ways a 
man specially educated had an advantage, it was not enough to 
give his work the marked position which belongs to an educated 
profession. This is no longer so. Within the last half century 
the whole conditions have changed. 

It is not the educated character of the man, but the educational 
needs of the work which make an educated profession. The work 
must be such that it can only be done by those whose education 
has specially qualified them for it. Natural ability combined 
with education will always be greater than either of the two alone; 
but no occupation can become an educated profession until edu- 
cation gives the men who follow it a distinct advantage over those 
who have not received such education; and no profession will 
ever be composed entirely of educated men until the advantages 
of education outweigh those of mere natural ability. 

The manufacture and use of power, though in its crude begin- 
ning easily understood and handled, has already reached a point 
where accurate knowledge and thorough training are needed for 
the best results. There is not a single department in the manu- 
facture or use of power in which the advantage of a thorough 
education is not felt. 
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The study of the strength of materials and the mathematical 
laws involved is required in all structural work. The older struc- 
tures were the gradual development of experience, each builder 
inheriting the work of his predecessors. So long as dimensions 
were small and the material generally excessive, this worked well, 
but modern engineering asks for the least material which can 
be used to produce safe results; the strains in every part of the 
structure must be caleulated and unnecessary material removed ; 
the rule that nothing is stronger than its weakest part must be 
applied by eliminating the material which gives useless strength. 

The development of iron manufacture shows what science has 
already done. Twenty years ago nothing typified the strain of 
human labor more than the row of furnaces in which the puddlers, 
by muscular effort and in glaring heat, slowly drew together the 
particles of soft metal into the spongy puddle-ball from which 
wrought iron was forged and rolled. To-day the Bessemer con- 
verter and the open-hearth furnace have spoken the doom of 
wrought iron, which is disappearing before the less costly steel ; 
and there is nothing more striking about a great steel-plant than 
the absence of men; ingots, blooms, billets, and finished product 
appear to make themselves, the few men who stand around seem- 
ing to police the machinery rather than to labor. 

Metallurgy has become in all its details a matter of refined 
investigation. A minute variation in the amount of phosphorus 
it contains will make the difference between a bar of steel which 
is perfectly safe for structural purposes and one which is treacher- 
ous and may break without warning. A large portion of the steel 
product of the world is now made in furnaces with basic linings 
which absorb the excess of phosphorus, and which were introduced, 
not by a practical iron-master, but by a chemist, who made dephos- 
phorization his special study and sacrificed his life to the ardor of 
his researches.! 

The ordinary high-pressure slide-valve steam-engine, such as is 
used for a sawmill in the woods or for a straw-burning harvest 
outfit on a Dakota prairie, is a simple thing which anybody can 
understand, but its use is only justified because temporary con- 
venience is more important than economical results. The marine 
engine, where power is limited by capacity to carry fuel, is very 
1 Sidney Gilchrist Thomas. 
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different ; scientific study and design have reduced the coal con- 
sumption of the best marine engines to less than a pound and 
a half per horse-power per hour ; this has rendered possible the 
speed of the modern Atlantic liner and the extremely cheap car- 
riage of the tramp freight steamer. 

Electrical engineering and the other professional branches which 
are multiplying rapidly, require a like scientific training. 

This education is not a simple one. A smattering of knowledge 
may enable a man to understand what is going on, but to design 
and perfect the structures and machines which will give the best 
results requires a thorough knowledge of laws whose complications 
increase as their applications are extended. The strength of 
materials, the chemical composition of substances, the laws of heat 
and of dynamic energy, with other equally important principles, 
enter into almost every operation of modern life. Every design 
must be worked out in accordance with the laws which govern it. 
There was a time when Yankee ingenuity was thought to be equal 
to anything, and the memory of that time still exerts its baneful 
influence in Massachusetts ; works which required educated engi- 
neers have been intrusted to ignorant men, and terrible disasters 
have followed this perversion of trust. The laws which govern 
the problems of mechanical and material devices are complete, and 
require trained minds for their solution ; they are exact; they can 
be demonstrated absolutely, and a mistake may be followed at 
once bya disaster. There is no place among them for the strange 
theories which, when without the corrective influence of physical 
facts, seem to prove intellectual depravity; the man engaged 
either in the manufacture of power or the utilization of its sources 
in nature, can find no refuge behind unproved theories or ques- 
tionable practices. 

This work is the creation of an epoch differing from the past to 
such a degree that it may itself be considered new; the education 
which will fit men to perform this work must also differ from the 
old education. The old education teaches facts; it is based on a 
knowledge of what has been done. The new education cares little 
what has been done, provided no one ever wants to do it again. 
The men who are to adapt the great powers of nature to the use 
of man, who are to make the records of the future, must under- 
stand the laws by which they are to do this, must know how to 
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investigate, and how to work themselves, rather than know what 
work other people have done. No work is good unless made on 
correct principles, and education must equip the worker with these 
principles. The education of the engineer is intended to fit him 
to construct and use tools which serve some specific purpose ; they 
must be adapted to their purpose and nothing else ; he must be 
prepared to see them thrown away when their work is done. The 
machine must be properly proportioned ; the heavy, clumsy tool 
which requires unnecessary power must be avoided as much as 
the weak tool which fails under its work. Furthermore, this 
education must be applied to every class of work; to all that 
great variety of tools by which the engineer utilizes the powers 
of nature; to those more permanent constructions by which the 
architect would build monuments for future ages. 

As this education becomes more general, it will be realized that 
the basis of all true beauty is adaptation to its purpose; that the 
decorations of the so-called fine arts must be made subservient to 
correct and simple lines of construction, which they would empha- 
size rather than conceal. The false motto Ars celare artem, which 
really means it is good to lie, must give place to the Veritas of this 
university. The incongruous absurdities of the present day must 
disappear. The engine frames of the first Cunard steamers were 
decorated with Gothic arches; beside the engines of a modern 
steamer these old machines have a strange, fantastic look. Archi- 
tecture, which as a fine art would consign itself to the museum, 
and sometimes, following the rapid changes of fashion, seems to 
differ from millinery chiefly in the want of a beautiful object on 
which to place its novelties, will find its highest development in 
correct construction. 

The engineering of the new epoch must be thoroughly good. 
This means the development of the true professional idea and 
demands professional education. The best work has never been 
done by separate men; it is only accomplished when professional 
knowledge so permeates the whole body of workers that each 
member has the benefit of what all are doing. The first steps in 
invention and in new developments are taken by individuals; the 
best work is done later when the path into which the bold inventor 
ventured alone is trodden by the crowd who find it their usual 
course. The name of Wait was immortalized by his successful 
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introduction of the steam-engine, but there are thousands of men 
to-day who can build better engines than James Watt could. 
Marine construction owes its present high condition to the fact 
that shipbuilding has become a profession in which each builder 
has the real benefit of what all are doing. There lived in one of 
our great cities an engineer of marvelous inventive skill and world- 
wide reputation, who in a variety of ways has left his mark on the 
developments of the century; his history was a mixture of great 
accomplishments and strange disappointments; but the saddest 
part of the whole was the work of the last years of his long life, 
when alone, having little intercourse with other men, he set him- 
self the task of devising means by which future generations might 
manufacture their power when the supplies of fuel now in use 
should be exhausted.! Perhaps no engineer who has ever lived 
was as well qualified to solve this problem as he was; but no man, 
however great, can do good work alone and before its time. When 
the problem on which he toiled for years becomes a real issue, 
there will be many men, of far less ability than he, who, sharing 
the professional experience which will come meanwhile, will have 
little difficulty in providing the needed power. 

But the best professional spirit demands more than this. The 
university, in educating men to do the work of the new epoch, will 
fail in its duty if it stops here. To the training and instruction 
which it will impart, it must add the spirit which alone makes 
men worthy of the power education gives them. They must not 
only know how to work, but they must do it in the spirit which 
the best good of the community demands. The advance of .man- 
kind through the savage and barbarous periods was not continu- 
ous. Increased powers are susceptible of abuse as well as use, 
and the evil of the abuse has sometimes exceeded the good of the 
use. The new epoch will be no exception; its universality has 
only substituted other dangers for the barbarian invasions which 
destroyed older civilizations. The men who would sacrifice their 
friends and their country for their own selfish selves still live; 
the greater their capacities the greater the danger. Never before 
have the opportunities for selfishness been so great, whether that 
selfishness "be devoted to acquisition of useless wealth, to indul- 
gence in degrading luxuries, or to the general disregard of the 


‘1 John Ericsson. 
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rights of others which may characterize poor and rich alike. In 
communities where everything is organized on the selfish basis of 
commercial life, these influences may transform the great forces 
of the new epoch into powers of destruction from which the world 
will never recover. 

There is a capacity in the mind which can be developed to meet 
these dangers. The antidote for these evils which selfishness 
begets is that power which, working in many ways and for many 
objects, takes a man out of himself and is called love, whether that 
love be for human beings, for animal life, for inanimate objects, 
or for laws and principles which are as real as anything else. The 
education of the men who are to do the work of the new epoch must 
not only train them and teach them, but must fill them with that 
interest and enthusiasm which engenders love. This can be done ; 
the more complicated the work and the higher the education, the 
more interest the worker finds to make him love his work. Every 
man who has entered earnestly into the study of the powers of 
nature, into the design of works which are to utilize those powers, 
or the execution of the plans which the world is profiting by, 
knows that this is true. The ordinary workman who works for 
wages only, does not feel this love; the professional man whose 
profession is simply a source of income, is little better ; but educa- 
tion can be so directed that no man can really enter into the spirit 
of the work for which this education has trained him, without 
caring more for the work than for the profit, without an interest 
which is really love. The men who are to save the new civiliza- 
tion from business trickery, commercial cruelty, and selfish indul- 
gence must feel this interest in the work they do; they must seek 
the best results because they love the best; they must do their 
work because they love it, not perhaps with all their heart and 
soul, but with the full strength of their intellectual capacity. 
This love for their work has characterized the best students and , 
investigators in all ages. With the change which the manufac- * 
ture of power has introduced, it should exist in every branch of 
work which deals with the utilization of the great sources of power 
in nature. The university will fail in its duty to the community 
if it does not inspire young men with a love for their work. 

The new epoch will be an age of specialists; the complications 
of both study and work make this necessary. It is only by train- 
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ing a multitude of specialists that the duty for which a university 
is created can be done. Only specialists working in their special 
callings, as part of a community which has the benefit of the gen- 
eral work and knowledge which embraces all specialties, can do 
the work which the new epoch demands. The best scholars in 
the museum and the best workers in the field must individually 
submit to the limitations of their own departments, to secure for 
the community as a whole the highest possible development. 
Each man must accept his position, consoling himself with the 
thought that, as a member of the community, he owns a share in 
what every member of it does and what every member enjoys; 
but the work of the new epoch is too varied for any one man 
to hold the position which many scholars and workers held less 
than a century ago. 

But though the new education in those courses with which a 
university is supposed to be specially charged will be an educa- 
tion of specialties, not every man who receives such an education 
will become a specialist. In every occupation, a natural selection 
of men takes place; some follow the close lines of the work for 
which they are trained, while to others this training is but an inci- 
dent in the early part of their careers, and does little more than 
point the general direction of their lives. The ability to deal 
with men and to direct the minds of other men is a matter of 
natural gift more than of education ; it is so important that when 
possessed in a high degree, all other accomplishments yield to it, 
and its possessor, realizing that the ability to use several minds 
gives him the same advantage among his fellows that the control 
of additional power has given among races, will use his capacity. 
But the positive training of an education has its value for men 
whose paths of life may lie far from the special work for which 
they were trained; it will at least teach them the importance of 
accurate knowledge; too many men are contented to guess rather 
than to know, relying on personal tact to relieve themselves from 
difficulties when their guesses are wrong. 

The special training of the new education will become the best 
training for many who are to enter public life. When ability to 
rule meant ability to defend against invasion, government was in 
the hands of soldiers. As society became more complicated and 
a permanent administration of civil matters more necessary, the 
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administration passed largely into the hands of lawyers ; the legal 
profession was long the only educated profession whose mem- 
bers were available for public work. The functions of govern- 
ment are changing; the demands of the new epoch are not like 
those of the past: safety from foreign invasion is needed less 
than safety from dangers which lurk within, from the poisons, 
both moral and physical, which endanger concentrated. population ; 
from bad air, bad water, and bad construction; from corrupt 
administration, and from bacteria. In cities and in many commu- 
nities, the duties of the government rest more on good engineer- 
ing than on legal skill. The whole life of the community depends 
on appliances and conveniences which the manufacture of power 
alone has made possible. For all this work the government needs 
neither soldiers nor lawyers, but men educated in the various 
departments which come within the broad definition of the work 
of the civil engineer. The rulers and governors who at first were 
soldiers, who subsequently were selected from men trained as 
lawyers, must in the future be taken, at least in part, from those 
who are educated in the utilization of the powers in nature, from 
civil engineers and the men who are equipped with the new educa- 
tion for the benefit of their country. 

The new education and that which a university must give in 
its capacity of museum are to train men whose whole lives are to 
be different. Though the claim of one class to be better than 
another may disappear, social distinctions, based on differences of 
occupation and taste, are real, and no life can be satisfactory in 
which the association of work and companionship are widely sepa- 
rated. The young man who will do the best work must enter 
into his profession with his whole soul, prepared to cast his life as 
well as his labor into the field where his associates dwell. 

Teachers in the new education must be in touch with the active 
work which the young men whom they train are to do; there 
must be opportunities for interchange of ideas between professors 
and workers, between students and their future employers, between 
the young men and the old men whom they expect to succeed. 
The workers who are to control and direct other men will be held 
responsible for other people’s time; they must have the accurate 
methods which belong to business life; their education must 
include systematic habits, respect for authority, promptness and 
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discipline ; no one is fit to handle and discipline other men unless 
he is first well disciplined himself; an education which does not 
teach the value of time and system will never fit a man to handle 
the time of others. Increase of power means large establishments 
which must have intelligent heads; they must be controlled by 
men who are superior to their workmen. Concentration of power 
means concentration of capital; managers must be few in propor- 
tion to owners; this means an extension of corporate work, with 
all the responsibilities which go with the care of other people’s 
property. The new education must fit them for all this work. 
The workshop might give part of it; the technical school would 
give much of it; but nothing less than the union of these with 
high professional standards and with a love for the work can give 
the whole. 


I have wished to emphasize the fact that the new conditions 
which the manufacture of power have brought into the world 
have extended the needs of higher education to a great variety of 
occupations for which the engineering profession must stand as 
sponsor. The educated men engaged in these occupations must 
before long equal in numbers and in intellectual capacity all other 
educated men. But these occupations, which make so high de- 
mands on the mind and on the university, are not substitutes for, 
but additions to, the older educated callings. Did time permit, 
something might be said to show the magnitude of the work 
already accomplished ; the civil engineer recognizes no limit to 
the capacities of the tools he would provide, nor to the size of the 
works he would construct, except the limits of cost and time. 

I have spoken of the general bearing of the new epoch upon 
the duties of a university. I have not intended to refer specially 
to Harvard University, nor particularly to my own Alma Mater. 
Speaking as a member of a profession which, with all its breadth 
and variety, has had few votaries among the sons of Harvard, my 
words are intended as general suggestions rather than more. The 
large provisions now being made for physical science and engi- 
neering courses in many of the newer universities of the country 
are evidences of the demands of the new epoch. But when there 
are many universities, not every one need occupy the full field of 
both the museum and the school. The management of each uni- 
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versity must decide what it is best to do. The new epoch makes 
more work for a university in the function of museum alone than 
all it could have done in any earlier period. For this work of 
a museum Harvard University is preéminently well qualified ; 
it is in the oldest educated community on the continent; its 
endowments and equipment, both of tools and men, are adapted 
to this work; there is no place in America better fitted for the 
old education. 

Perhaps this university should be content with its old work; 
traditions place its duties with the past; it need not train young 
men to be active workers in the new epoch; the old work is com- 
plete in itself and the scope of this university need be no broader : 
the new epoch may have increased its capacity without changing 
its duties. Other universities may be better situated for the new 
education. This university may stop here, if it would perform a 
part only of the universal duties; if it is willing to stop with the 
work of a museum; if it is content to busy itself with the past 
and have little to do with the future ; if it is ready to bear no part 
in the great changes which we are already in the midst of; if it 
would keep aloof from the achievements which the new epoch has 
made possible. It should stop here, if it would only preserve the 
work of our ancestors, and would leave to others the care of those 
who are to be the ancestors of the future. 


George S. Morison, ’63. 





SCIENTIFIC CHANGE-RINGING. 


« What notes more lively can our senses know, 
Than the loud changes which melodious flow 
From Bride’s, St. Martin’s, Michael’s, Overy’s, Bow.”’ 


Mewortat Hatt, which from an historic standpoint constitutes 
the crowning glory of the buildings composing the University, 
stands in one respect incomplete, for its campanile has never 
received the ring of bells contemplated in the original scheme, and 
for which this part of the edifice was especially designed. Answer- 
ing to no requirement, unless to point out by its multiple ban- 
nerets the direction of the wind, this empty belfry thrusts itself 
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persistently upon our attention, but one seeks in vain to discern 
any adequate reason for its existence. 

And yet it is creditable to the sagacity of the projectors of this 
monument to our honored alumni that this part of the original 
plan was permitted to lapse. Fortunately for the University, it was 
appreciated that campanology in all its branches was at that time, 
so far as concerns America, an art comparatively unknown and 
absolutely unstudied. It is an ungracious task to have to speak 
disparagingly of any class of our artisans, but regard for veracity 
compels the admission that the United States, while leading the 
world in many branches of mechanical art, has been lamentably 
backward in everything appertaining to bell-founding ; for up to 
the present time not a single ring of bells has here been cast 
suited to the exercise of change-ringing. In recognition, then, of 
this delinquency, it was wisely concluded that any disbursement 
made for bells would inevitably lead to disappointment. 

Scientific change-ringing had indeed been introduced in colonial 
days in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, but was suspended 
with the opening of the Revolution, and became thereafter not 
merely a lost, but even forgotten art. Toward the close of the last 
century, Paul Revere, who had acquired some experience in cast- 
ing small articles of bronze, extended his enterprise to church- 
bells, and managed occasionally to turn out a fair-toned instru- 
ment, such as that of King’s Chapel, Boston, which a 
produces a minor chord with dominant correspond- o- 
ing nearly to E flat, the notes of which may be thus = 
represented. To the untutored ear, these notes can 7 A 
be demonstrated by sounding them on a trombone 
near the bell, which thus emits a consonant sound, in accordance 
with the familiar law of acoustics. During the last half century, 
American founders have essayed to cast what they are pleased to 
denominate “chimes,” made up of a series of bells more or less 
perfectly attuned to the diatonic scale, and fastened rigidly to 
horizontal beams, as was the custom centuries ago in China. But 
in these combinations, the heavy bells, being of disproportionate 
weight, tend to overpower the upper tintinnabula; and as the 
alloy is often unhomogeneous, the vibration is of short duration, 
and the sound consequently harsh. Possibly, some persons may 
experience pleasurable sensations from listening to the plain- 
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sailing melodies executed by a single performer, generally the 
sexton, on chimes, achievements upon which are about on a par 
with those on a triangle. To the apprehension of the genuine 
bell-lover, however, they are defective and unsatisfactory, because 
in bells thus struck, when at rest with mouth downward, the over- 
tones are inadequately brought out. Hence it happens that the 
jargon of dissonant sounds proceeding from our church towers 
thus furnished has gradually distorted the popular conception of 
bell-music, and rendered hostile to it those having musical taste. 

The success of the grotesque scheme for the construction of the 
so-called American Liberty Bell furnishes a striking instance of 
unthinking, unreasoning ignorance in the matter of campanology. 
In this case, in response to a bombastic appeal, numerous persons 
were induced to part with valuable heirlooms of gold and silver, 
under the delusion that these substances, being added to the 
amalgam, would sweeten the tone of the bell, as water is sweet- 
ened by the addition of a lump of sugar. And this nonsense 
found indorsers in the unsophisticated committee of scientists of 
the Chicago Exposition, who actually awarded a diploma and gold 
medal to this colossal humbug, not only for its “ patriotic concep- 
tion,” but also “for its historic and intrinsic value.” As to the 
culpability of the bell-founders, who tacitly encouraged this pro- 
posed vandalism, I will quote from the catalogue issued by them 
in 1883 their own criticism on this sweetening business, that they 
may be condemned out of their own mouths: “The long experi- 
ence of ancients, as well as the careful test of late years, has 
clearly proved that copper and tin are the only metals capable of 
producing a ringing alloy. Iron and steel, and even silver and 
gold, frequently entered into the composition in whole or in part, 
but solely to the injury of the tone.” 

Another prominent founder betrays his imperfect qualifications 
in the essentials of his craft by proclaiming that his bells produce 
but one tone, adding, “ What would be thought of a church 
organ the pipes of which each produce two or more tones? The 
defect is just as great in a bell as in an organ.” 

The ignorance betrayed in this extraordinary declaration is 
almost incredible, for the existence of harmonic or over-tones of 
bells, dependent upon the diameter of the concentric rings com- 
posing the instrument, was understood even by the founders of 
the thirteenth century. 
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But if in the United States campanology has never excited 
interest, no less remarkable is its decadence in Belgium, where in 
certain details the art was brought to perfection in the seventeenth 
century. Though the famous carillons of Antwerp, Bruges, Mech- 
lin, Louvain, and Tournay still hang in their belfries, mechanically 
played like a hand-organ, the general introduction of other instru- 
ments, together with the development of band, orchestra, piano, 
and organ, have tended to banish the popular love for these bells. 
The art of playing them has thus gradually declined, until the 
master compositions of Matthias van den Gheyn are now regarded 
as musical curiosities beyond the skill of any living performer. 
And even in England, where bell-ringing has been at all times 
cultivated, many circumstances serve to explain if not to justify 
the allegation of Sir Edmund Becket, that this art, in so far as 
concerns the proper construction, shape, composition, and the best 
modes of hanging, “ had sunk to a lower ebb thirty or forty years 
ago than it had reached in the thousand years or more since large 
bells were first made.” 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the last fifteen years 
has witnessed a complete rejuvenescence in this art, which so 
recently bade fair to become virtually lost. Stimulated to re- 
newed activity and vigor by the newly-awakened interest among 
the ancient guilds, and the formation of new ringing-clubs, several 
old English firms, such as Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of White- 
chapel, and Taylor, of Loughborough, have produced rings of 
bells pronounced equal to those of the most celebrated ancient 
founders. Numerous treatises, both elementary and advanced, 
have been published, designed to impart instruction in the mys- 
teries of change-ringing, while an ably conducted journal, Zhe 
Bell News, furnishes a weekly record of achievements therein. 

In view, then, of this recent musical revolution, I venture to 
suggest to the alumni that the time is at length opportune for con- 
summating the glorious conception of Harvard’s lofty bell-tower, 
and supplying the Faculty and undergraduates with a novel and 
superior source of recreation, the practice of which has been said 
by that erudite composer, Jasper W. Snowdon, to give “ full scope 
to the exercise of the intellectual as well as the physical powers.” 
Such a tuneful ring, forming as it were an aerial orchestra of 
perfect instruments flinging its sweet concord of sounds for miles 
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around, would serve to give dignified utterance to Harvard’s exul- 
tations and celebrations, and with the “ half-muffled peal” com- 
memorate, as can be done so impressively in no other way, occa- 
sions of sadness and mourning. 

To many it has probably not occurred to analyze the cause of 
that unique and exquisite delight afforded by the music of a ring 
of bells in full swing, as heard from the London steeples or from 
many a village tower in England. It may be stated, then, that 
this superiority and grandeur of tone lies largely in the character 
and perfection of the major and minor chords, transmitted through 
the air in a succession of rhythmical wave-sounds. The chords 
emitted by each bell are composed of from four to seven notes, 
depending upon its weight and shape, and to the practiced ear 
these over-tones are distinguished from the key-note as read- 
ily as if sounded consecutively. Moreover, in dealing with tower- 
bells, no provision for transposition of key is necessary. Hence 
each bell can be tuned to the natural scale in strict accord- 
ance with the mathematical laws of acoustics. The result is that 
perfect intonation which harmonizes exactly with the human voice 
or with stringed instruments. To those familiar with the princi- 
ples of harmony, it is unnecessary to explain that no such perfect 
intonation can be produced, or is even attempted, upon our piano, 
organ, or other fixed instruments in which the subdivisions of the 
octave are distributed among all the tones in accordance with a 
purely artificial scale of temperament, as it is designated. On 
our key-board, for example, A# and B), two separate notes, invari- 
ably recognized as such on the violin, by the human voice, and 
even upon all Japanese instruments, are blended in one note. 
Now the correct interval between these two notes, consisting of 
several “commas,” is still further increased when the key is 
changed from C to F, and with a corresponding increase of error. 
By the general adoption of this false scale of temperament, in 
which the fifty-three real subdivisions of the octave are repre- 
sented by only twelve intervals called semitones, our ears have 
gradually lost their natural predilection for the true scale until 
they have come to prefer the wrong to the right. The Japanese, 
trained to a much finer appreciation of delicate gradations, affirm 
that they cannot listen with complacency to the discordant notes 
of our piano and organ. It will thus be apparent that the bell, by 
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reason of its superior accuracy and volume of sound, may be made 
to educate the public to an appreciation of correct musical notes ; 
and it possesses the further advantage of keeping itself in tune as 
long as it exists, not being susceptible to changes of temperature, 
or to deterioration in tone from use. 

In this brief suggestive appeal, I may not aspire to convey any 
extended idea of the peculiar characteristics of this branch of 
musical art, now cultivated in England by organized societies 
numbering in the aggregate more than 26,000 devotees. Its code 
of notation consists either of columns of figures or of vertical col- 
ored lines, by which the groups of sounds may be comprehended 
and the paths of the different bells traced throughout the pere- 
grinations which constitute a peal. Numerous technical terms 
must be acquired, and upon paper and with hand-bells must be 
studied the rules of the various methods, some details of which, 
like certain algebraical formulae, must be committed to memory. 
When, however, the perfect management of his bell and a know- 
ledge of these preliminary principles have been mastered, the 
ringer finds at his command a new accomplishment, susceptible of 
indefinite elaboration. As with classical music, the intelligent 
comprehension of this art must be largely a matter of time and 
training, though this educational process will be simplified if the 
student is the possessor of what is termed a “ bell ear,” by which 
is meant that physical organization requisite for the reception of 
this particular music. To such will be presented a sequence of 
polyphonic combinations, interspersed with snatches of brilliant 
melody, endless in variety and of extraordinary complexity. This 
musical kaleidoscope appeals to the intellect rather than to the 
feeling. Offering no scope for individual “ interpretation ” or 
emotional or passionate “rendering,” its faithful execution must 
correspond with mathematical accuracy to its composition. 

From an athletic standpoint, change-ringing occupies a high 
position, best compared, perhaps, with rowing at moderate pace, 
bringing into gentle play nearly every muscle in the body. In- 
asmuch as the rhythm or stroke of the bells is maintained through- 
out a peal at nearly a uniform rate, there can be no danger of 
physical strain. The skilled ringer, when once his bell has been 
“ set,” or raised to the perpendicular, guides almost unconsciously 
its subsequent oscillations, by a delicate touch and an exact know- 
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ledge of its movements and peculiarities rather than by the ex- 
penditure of brute force. Unlike the prosaic work of the gymna- 
sium, the intellectual faculties are here continuously employed 
and developed to the highest degree, as in the solution of mathe- 
matical problems. The ringer must know the “duty” of his bell 
in any composition, and regulate its course and stroke through its 
various permutations. He must cultivate what is called “ rope- 
sight,” which involves the quick perception of the movements of 
the arms and ropes of his comrades, and above all he must keep 
an eye on the “ observation ” bell which signalizes the various alter- 
ations in the order of stroke essential to the successful production 
of atrue peal. This fascinating exercise does not consist, there- 
fore, in merely pulling on a rope: it appeals preéminently to cul- 
tivated intellects, to professional men, and above all to mathema- 
ticians ; for no more interesting problems can be imagined than 
those presented by the intricate changes of a complete peal. 

The first peal of “ maximus,” or perfect performance on twelve 
bells, was rung at St. Bride’s, London, February 26, 1726, and it 
is recorded that, while all the ringers were of high position, the 
heaviest (tenor) bell was rung by Benjamin Annable, professor 
of mathematics at Cambridge and a prolific composer. Admiral 
Francis Geary, who fifty years later commanded the grand fleet, 
rang with the “College Youths” a successful peal on these same 
bells about the year 1730. Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench, is said to have belonged to a 
company of ringers; John Bunyan rang the fourth bell at Elstow. 

Unlike the more violent and dangerous sports, which are 
dropped when the surplus energy of youth begins to wane, this 
exercise, once acquired, is usually kept up throughout life, and 
many full peals have been scored by men all of whom had passed 
the meridian. Of the expert ringers at whose performance of 
a faultless peal of “Stedman Trebles” I was present when in 
London last year, the names of the greater number were famous 
among the ringing fraternity a quarter of a century ago. 

To collegians this exercise will commend itself from the fact 
that it is said to have begun with the students of Cambridge, 
which was the home of Fabian Stedman, known as the father of 
the science ; and college men have ever proved its most enthusi- 
astic promoters. The first complete ring of five bells set up in 
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England was given, in 1456, to King’s College, and they remained 
until 1750 the heaviest ring in the kingdom. The Ancient Guild 
of College Youths, which has just celebrated its 258th anniver- 
sary and was never in a more flourishing state, is believed to have 
been founded by students, as its name suggests. The oldest peal- 
board extant is in the porch of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and 
_ commemorates the performance, in the year 1751, of the society of 
Union Scholars. The Royal Cumberland Youths were formerly 
known as London Scholars, while the names of other guilds in 
the provinces, such as Eastern Scholars, Twickenham Scholars, 
and Hertford College Youths, will illustrate to what an extent 
this art found favor among the collegians of the last centry. 

The Oxford University Society, founded in 1872 by Charles 
Troyte, has since attained a fair standard of performance, using 
for evening practice the bells of New College. Christ Church 
possesses in addition to “ Great Tom” the ten historically cele- 
brated bells, now four centuries old, all taken from Osprey Abbey. 
In Merton’s great central tower hang ten bells cast in 1680, of 
which the heaviest is said to be equaled in mellowness of tone only 
by the “ matchless tenor of Lavenham;” and Magdalen has an- 
other fine-toned ring of ten. In a recent letter describing the 
mode of practice and work accomplished by the Oxford under- 
graduates, Mr. James W. Washbrook, their accomplished maestro, 
adverts to the invaluable service of the collegians in stimulating 
a love for the art in various parts of the country. “I know,” he 
says, “ that if the science of ringing were once firmly established 
at Harvard, it would undoubtedly become as much esteemed in 
America as it now is in England.” The Cambridge University 
Society, composed of undergraduates, has also attained an hon- 
orable stand, having rung its first successful peal in 1886. 

Five thousand dollars and a period of five months should suffice 
to supply Harvard with a ring of bells equal in power and tune- 
fulness to those of the English universities. In another five 
months a band of ringers under a competent teacher might be 
trained in one of the simpler standard methods, such as “ Grand- 
sire Triples”? or “Triple Bob Major,” though efficiency in the 
“ Surprise,” or more intricate compositions, can only be attained 
after years of assiduous practice. May we not hope, then, that 
some loyal graduate will promptly embrace this opportunity to 
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express his regard for our Alma Mater by generously providing 
means for the cultivation of this elevating science, and thereby 
mark a fresh date in the College history. What simpler method 
for transmitting one’s name to posterity than by raising on high 
such a veritable monwmentum aereum sempiternum ? 

Regard for ancient customs will probably require the time- 
honored march of the Alumni on Commencement to be preceded 
by the vulgar strains of a hireling band. When hereafter, how- 
ever, the venerable vanguard of this triumphant column shall 
have approached, on this auspicious day, the portals of our 
Thespian temple, then let these mercenary performers give way 
to the more sympathetic volunteers chosen from the Harvard 
University Guild. Responsive to the artistic touch of these 
undergraduates, tons of resonant metal shall then replace the puny 
blare of trumpets, and a symphony from a more tuneful orchestra 
shall thrill the enraptured line with that majestic harmony which 
has been said to approach the nearest to the celestial ‘‘ music of 


\ ed 


the spheres! 
Arthur H. Nichols, ’62. 





HARVARD’S SOLDIERS. 


[On Memorial Day, May 30, after the local Grand Army post had decorated 
the tablets in the vestibule of Memorial Hall, exercises were held in Sanders 
Theatre. These consisted of the following brief address by President Eliot, 
of reminiscences of soldier’s life by N. P. Hallowell, ’61, Colonel of the Fifty- 
fifth Massachusetts Regiment, and of singing by the Glee Club.— Ep. ] 


THE personal heroism of the men we commemorate here — 
of those who survived as well as those who fell —had two ele- 
ments which are especially affecting and worthy of remembrance. 

In the first place, these men went through all the squalor, 
wretchedness, and carnage of war without having any clear vision 
of their country’s future. They did not know that victory was to 
crown the Union cause; they did not know that the nation was to 
come out of the four years’ struggle delivered from slavery, united 
as never before, confident as never before in its resources and its 
stability. One of the worst horrors in 1860-61, before the war 
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opened, was the sickening doubt whether we really had any coun- 
try. Civil war is immeasurably worse than any other war, be- 
cause it inevitably creates just this terrible doubt about the 
national future. It was not till 1864-65 that it became plain 
that the North would ultimately win military success; and even 
then all men saw that after military success would come immense 
civil difficulties. The heroism of the soldiers on both sides and 
the pathos of their sufferings and sacrifices are greatly heightened 
by this utter inability to forecast the future. Like all devoted 
souls, they walked by faith, and not by sight. Most of the men 
whose names are written on these walls died with no shout of 
victory in their ears, or prospect of ultimate triumph before their 
glazing eyes. To console them in their mortal agony, in their 
supreme sacrifice, they had nothing but their own hope and faith 
and the consciousness of duty done. 

Secondly, the service these men rendered to their country was 
absolutely disinterested. No professional interest in war influ- 
enced them. No pay, or prize-money, or prospect of pension, had 
the least attraction for them. They offered their services and lives 
to the country just for love, and out of the determination that, if 
they could help it, the cause of freedom should take no harm. 
On the spur of the moment, they abandoned promising careers, 
dear homes, and the natural occupations of men who have received 
collegiate training, for the savage destructions and butcheries of 
war. No mercenary motive can be attributed to any of them. 
This disinterestedness is essential to their heroic quality. The 
world has long since determined the limits of its occasional re- 
spect for mercenary soldiers. It admires in such only the faithful 
fulfilment of an immoral contract. The friends we commemorate 
here had in view no outward rewards, near or remote. 

To these heroes of ours, and to all soldiers of like spirit in the 
Civil War, we owe debts which can never be paid except in 
respect, admiration, and loving remembrance. We owe them the 
demonstration that out of the horrors of war, as out of pestilences, 
famines, shipwrecks, conflagrations, and the blastings of the tor- 
nado, noble souls can pluck glorious fruits of self-sacrifice and 
moral sublimity. And, further, we owe them a great uplifting 


of our country in dignity, strength, and security. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’58. 
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BUILDINGS ASSOCIATED WITH JOHN HARVARD. 


Wiru this issue of the Graduates’ Magazine are printed pic- 
tures of three buildings directly associated with the Founder. 
In the absence of any personal memorials of him, the existence 
of these buildings makes his own existence seem less spectral, less 
legendary. 

The first of the three is St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, in 
which John Harvard was baptized on Nov. 29, 1607. It is one 
of the oldest of the London churches, and is situated in Wellington 
Street, on the south or Surrey side of London. Gifford, Bishop 
of Winchester, built it in the thirteenth century, when it formed 
part of the Augustinian Priory of St. Mary Overy. Henry VIII, 
in 1540, converted it into a parish church, which it has remained 
ever since. In the Lady Chapel reputed heretics were tried in 
1555, during Queen Mary’s reign. In 1840 the old nave was 
taken down and an incongruous new structure substituted. Here 
at St. Saviour’s are buried John Gower, Chaucer’s poet-friend ; 
Massinger and Fletcher, the dramatists; Edmund Shakespeare, 
brother of William ; and Lawrence Fletcher, who was joint lessee 
with Shakespeare and Burbage of the Globe and Blackfriars 
Theatres. 

The next picture represents the Old Queen’s Head Inn, also at 
Southwark. John Harvard’s mother, Katherine Rogers Harvard, 
kept an inn — presumably this one—and bequeathed it to her 
son. There seems no reason to doubt that the money which 
Harvard himself bequeathed to the College came from the sale of 
this inn. 

Concerning it Lloyd’s Weekly (London), for June 2, 1895, 
printed the following : — 


AN OLD SOUTHWARK INN. 


A noted old London hostelry is going to be closed, and either pulled 
down or turned into a warehouse. This is the Old Queen’s Head Inn, 
Southwark, which appears to have been erected about five hundred years 
ago, and was known as the Crossed Keys, or Crowned Keys. At the 
time of the Reformation, however, this popish title, in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, was changed to Queen’s Head, by which it has been 
known ever since. Little of interest is recorded of the inn till 1529, 
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QUEEN’S HEAD INN, SOUTHWARK. 
Owned by John Harvard. 
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when it appears to have been used as a storehouse for the king’s harness. 
In 1637 it was owned by John Harvard, who shortly afterwards emi- 
grated to America, where he founded the now famous university known 
by his name. In 1676 the inn narrowly escaped being burned by the 
great fire in Southwark, but this catastrophe was averted by blowing up 
a neighboring house with gunpowder. About fifty years ago it was a 
favorite resort of professional cricketers. The whole of the plaster from 
the back and front has been removed to ascertain the condition of the 
house, and visitors can now see exposed the timbers which have sup- 
ported the building for so many centuries. 


Stow, in his “Survey of London, 1598,” in describing South- 
wark states that from the Marshalsea Prison towards London 
Bridge “are many fair inns, for receipt of travellers, by these 
signs, the Spur, Christopher, Bull, Queen’s Head, Tabard, ete.” } 
The Tabard Inn was immortalized by Chaucer. So far as antiqua- 
ries have discovered, there is no account of the gatherings at the 
Queen’s Head when Katherine Harvard was its hostess; but we 
may feel sure that Shakespeare and his fellow-players must have 
frequented it. That Mrs. Harvard came from Stratford-on-A von 
makes it probable that she was early acquainted with Stratford’s 
greatest son. Who knows but that little John Harvard may have 
sat upon Shakespeare’s knee; or how many shillings of the Har- 
vard fortune which came to the College were paid by Shakespeare 
at the Queen’s Head for Mistress Katherine Harvard’s cakes and 
ale? Conjectures apart, we know that Harvard was born in High 
Street, Southwark, close to London Bridge, and that his mother 
kept an inn. Presumably, when she married her second husband, 
Elletson, the family removed across the river to the Middlesex 
part of London; for Elletson is recorded as “a Middlesex man,” 
and John Harvard matriculated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
as from Middlesex. 

Harvard entered Emmanuel in 1627; received the bachelor’s 
degree in 1631 and the master’s degree in 1635. That college 
was then the hotbed of Puritanism, —a sufficient reason why the 
young Puritan preferred it. Founded in 1584 by Sir Walter 
Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Emmanuel had already 
many graduates of distinction. John Preston, the master when 
Harvard went to Cambridge, had a reputation throughout the 

1 Carisbrooke edit., 1890, p. 376. 
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kingdom as an aggressive reformer in religion, and as “the 
greatest pupil-monger in England,” to quote Fuller’s quaint 
phrase. In 1628 William Sandecroft succeeded him. These 
were the two men, therefore, who were John Harvard’s chief 
teachers. 

The accompanying view of Emmanuel College shows the first 
court, or quadrangle, which has been considerably altered since 
his time. I have been unable to learn just what parts of the 
college remain to-day as they existed two hundred and seventy 


years ago. 
William R. Thayer, ’81. 





WHERE HARVARD STUDENTS COME FROM. 


In several tables published in the Graduates’ Magazine for 
June, 1895, figures were given to show the places from which 
Harvard students came in the years 1884-85 and 1894-95. Sim- 
ilar figures are here given for the years 1885-86 and 1895-96. 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE OF RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS, 1895-1896. 














Mass.|N. Eng.|N. Y.| Mid.| So. |Cent.| West. | Pac. | Can.| For. 

Four College Classes . | 58 a. 438 48 1/11 2 1 | 05) 0.5 
College Specials . . . | 38 5.51/17 | 10.5) 5 | 18 3 2)- 1 
Scientific School . . . | 50 6 | 13.5) 85) 3 )185) 2 1 | 05) 2 
Graduate School . . . | 48 10 6 | 6 6 | 16 3 38 4 3 
Divinity School . . . | 34 5 2 |12 2 | 36 2 -|7]- 
Law School. . . . .| 88] 13 | 11 8 3 | 19 3.5] 3.5] 1 ~ 
Medical School. . . . | 77 12 1 1 2| 4 1 1 1 ~ 
Dental School . . . . | 80] 10 -|- 112 2 2 8) 2 
Veterinary School. . . | 90 4 - a -|- - -/|- | 2 
Bussey Institution . . | 66] 27 -|- -|- - -|7)/- 
The University. . . | 57 8 | 10| 6 2/12 2 1 1 1 



































1 In these tables the Middle States include N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C.; the 
Central States include Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis., Minn., Iowa, Mo., Ky. 




















EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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Where John Harvard studied, 1627-35. 
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TABLE II. RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS, 1885-1886. 
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Maas.|N. Eng.|N.Y.) Mid.| So. |Cent.| West. | Pac. | Can.| For. 

_ He TERE ES We Ou Koes PA 
Four College Classes . | 57 6 1 1s |} 1) 8 1 38 /- {41 
College Specials . . . | 41 7 |20;}9 | 2/18 2 4.\ 4 1 

Scientific School . . . | 41 13.5] 4.5) 9.5] 4.5) 13.5 ~ 4.5| 4.5) 4.5 
Graduate School . . . | 63 a 7\|8 ij} 8 | 3 =—|2 |= 
Divinity School . . . | 48 16 -}|-]- |/12 4 4] 4 |12 
Law School. . .. . | 52 8 OF) 8) ee IS 2 2;-|- 
Medical School. . . . | 69.5] 15 5.5] 2 1 5 - 1 - 1 
Dental School . . . . | 55 33 - - - - ~ ~ - |12 
Veterinary School . . | 92 8 -/|}-|]-]8 - -|/-j|- 
Bussey Institution . . | 75 - - | - | - | 25 ~ -j|-|j- 
The University. . . | 58 oe (i Cele am? a 1 | 2/0] 1 





The same tendency appears, though not quite so marked as last 
year, toward a decreased percentage of students from the East 
and an increased percentage from the West. The reason why the 
tendency is less marked than last year will perhaps appear when 
we examine Table IV. 

A comparison of Table I with the corresponding table last 
year is instructive. The percentages in all but the small depart- 
ments remain almost the same. The most remarkable change is a 
decrease in students in the Graduate School from the Central 
States from 24 per cent. last year to 16 per cent. this year. In 
the Law School the percentage of students from Massachusetts 
has fallen from 40 to 38, and of students from New York has 
risen from 9 to 11. In the whole University the percentage of 
students from Massachusetts has risen from 54 to 57. 

The decrease in percentage of Massachusetts students in the 
University in ten years is again due to the three graduate depart- 
ments in Cambridge, the percentage having fallen in the ten years 
in the Graduate School from 63 to 43, in the Divinity School 
from 48 to 34, and in the Law School from 52 to 38. The Med- 
ical School again shows the contrary tendency. 

The fact that this decrease is only relative must again be 
pointed out. The actual increase in the ten years from Massa- 
chusetts and New York was 1,238; the gain was even greater 
in proportion elsewhere. 

The next table shows the number of graduates of other institu- 
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tions in the different departments and the percentage both of these 
graduates and of all graduates (including those of this Univer- 
sity) to the whole number of students. 








TABLE III. 
Graduates | Percentage of 
of other Percentage. | all Graduates 
Institutions. (includ. Harv.). 
College . . . ie eis eee ot ie one 45 2.5 2.5 
Scientific School _ teks SOs ey oe 8 2 3.5 
Oe No rn ie ie 180 63 100 
DUMUG TERRE 6 6 ss et 3e 80 98 
ee ee ee 205 44 81 
OS SS a an eee 143 27 43 
Le EOS: ee eee ee a ee - ~ - 
Veterinary School . . ...... - ~ - 
Bussey Institution . . . ..... ~ - 7 














These 614 graduates of other institutions come from 166 differ- 
ent institutions located in 34 States, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, England, Scotland, Germany, France, Switzerland, Ja- 
pan, and Cuba. Last year the number of such students was 526, 
from 158 different institutions. 

The next table shows the gain in ten years at Harvard and at 
Yale, both in actual number of students and in percentage of 
the former number. 











TABLE IV. 
Harv. Yale 
Harv. gain. Yale gain. per cent. gain. | per cent. gain. 

Four New England States 148 51 197 150 
Mass., Conn., N. oe 1261 789 107 123 
Middle Ste ates Ge vere 88 173 75 144 

Southern States. . . . 47 46 174 23 
Central States . ... 277 231 192 121 
Western States... . 66 28 471 117 
Pacific States. . . .. 13 -1 33 -5 
Foreign Countries . . . 39 22 144 96 
193 1339 116 124 
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Upon comparing this table with that of last year, it appears 
that the gain in numbers is in every case greater except in the 
case of students from the Southern States at Harvard, where the 
gain is just the same, and of students from the Pacific States at 
Yale, where instead of a gain of 5 there is a loss of 1. In the 
whole country, the ten years’ gain at Harvard is 240 greater; at 
Yale 65 greater. 

In percentage of gain Harvard has gained 9, from 107 to 116; _ 
Yale has gained 7, from 117 to 124; the smaller institution, as 
was the case last year, naturally increasing more rapidly in per- 
centage. Harvard’s percentage of gain has increased everywhere 
' but in the Southern, Central, and Western States. In the South- 
ern and Western States the numbers ten years ago were so small 
that a variation in percentage of gain means little. In the Cen- 
tral States the percentage of growth last year was 194, this year 
192; an inconsiderable difference. There is an increase of 10 in 
actual numerical gain. In percentage of gain Yale again leads 
in the East, and this year also in the South; Harvard very dis- 
tinctly leads in the Central and Western States and in foreign 
countries. 

The most striking feature of the comparison of percentages is 
the increase in percentage of students from Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New York at Harvard. This has increased from 97 
to 107; an enormous increase when it is considered that those 
students form two thirds of the whole number. The increase in 
other places appears to be normal. It would seem either that 
there was an abnormal falling off last year or an abnormal increase 
this year of students from Massachusetts and New York. 

The actual number of students in the Harvard Catalogue for 
the current year, excluding students in the Summer School, is 
3,600; in the Yale catalogue, 2,415. As 62 of the Yale students 
are women, who in Cambridge would be in the Radeliffe, not in 
the Harvard, catalogue, the number of Yale students which should 
be compared with the number in the Harvard catalogue is 2,353. 

The last table shows the actual number of students outside New 
England and the Middle States at Harvard and at Yale, in 1885- 
86 and in 1895-96, and the percentage of these students to the 


whole number. 
VOL. v.— NO. 17. 3 
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TABLE V. 
Number, ’85. Number, ’95. Percentage, ’85. Percentage, ’95. 
Harvard. . 2 8 0 @ * 251 693 15 19 
OS se ee 280 606 26 25 


This table shows, just as last year’s did, that Harvard is rap- 
idly outstripping Yale in the West and South. Ten years ago, 
Yale had 29 more students than Harvard from those sections, 
now Harvard has 87 more than Yale; a relative gain of 116. 
The relative gain in ten years as shown by the table last year 


was 125. 
J. H. Beale, Jr., ’82. 





WILLIAM STOUGHTON! 


Witu1aM Stoucuton, Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, graduated from Harvard College in 1650. Few 
of his class, which numbered nine in all, with the exception of 
Leonard Hoar and Stoughton himself, attained notable distinction. 
He was born in 1631 or 1632, the exact date being unknown, and 
was the second son of Israel Stoughton, of Dorchester, who be- 
queathed to him “ half” of his library “for his incourag* to apply 
himself to studies, especially to the holy Scriptures: vnto w™ they 
are mostly helpfull.” Little is known of his life at college, cer- 
tain items of charge and credit being the only records of his resi- 
dence, though these are an interesting commentary upon the cus- 
tom of payment “in kind” common at that time. He is credited 
in his Senior year “by 4 bush of rye 16%, two bush on half of In- 
dian 7* - 64, on bush half of wheat 7*- 64, 9 bush of rye malt at 
4* 6 pr bush £ 2,00. 6d., . . . 30 pound of butter 15s, 3 bush 
and 3 peckes of appelles 15s,’ etc., and is charged, among other 

1 A summary of the sketch of Stoughton in Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, to 
which the writer is indebted for most of the facts herein contained. This 
series of articles and portraits began in March, 1895, viz.: “Thomas Hollis,” 
by A. McF. Davis, s ’54; “Savage’s Washington,” by Justin Winsor, ’53 ; 
“Fisher Ames,” by Mellen Chamberlain, / ’48 ; ‘‘ Nicholas Boylston,” by Bar- 
rett Wendell, 77 ; “ Edward Holyoke,” by C. C. Smith, h ’77; “ A Group of 
Presidents” (Quincy, Everett, Sparks, Walker, and Felton), by E. E. Hale,’39. 
—Ep. 
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WILLIAM STOUGHTON, H. C. 1650. 
Giver of the First Stoughton Hall. 
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items, with “ Commones & Sizinges,” “ bed-making,” and “ by 
want of measure of the Indian.” He remained to study divinity 
for a year after graduation, and then went to England, where he 
preached in Sussex “ with much acceptance,” later receiving the 
master’s degree at Oxford, together with a fellowship, from which 
however he was ejected at the Restoration. 

In 1662 he returned to New England, and three years later was 
made a freeman of the Colony. As early as 1651 he had twice 
declined invitations to become the “co-adjutor” of Richard 
Mather, of Dorchester, and from the time of his return to the year 
1670 he repeatedly declined similar offers. Beginning with 1671, 
he was chosen annually selectman of Dorchester for four years, 
and was a magistrate from the same date to 1686; from 1674 to 
1676, and from 1680 to 1686, he was commissioner for the United 
Colonies, and for the years 1673 and 1677 he was commissioner 
in reserve. In May, 1674, it was ordered by the General Court, 
“that W™ Staughton, Esq., shalbe and hereby is appointed to 
keepe the County Courts in that sheire w™ the associates there for 
the yeare ensuing,” and two years later he was ordered “to keepe 
the County Courts in Portsmouth or Douer, and also at Wels, in 
Yorkshire, for this yeare.” By this time, therefore, Stoughton had 
become a person of considerable consequence in the Colony, and 
on August 9, 1676, was put on a committee to prepare a reply to 
the complaint of Mason and Gorges, brought through the King, 
that the Colony was exercising usurped authority over territory of 
which they were the proprietors. 

Then came the appointment which made Stoughton a man of 
marked prominence for the rest of his life. This was his selection 
as special agent, in company with Peter Bulkley, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to carry the reply to the King. It was 
a mission requiring the greatest delicacy, tact, and discretion. 
They must not only answer the complaints of Mason and Gorges, 
but they must also do all that they could to counteract the repre- 
sentations of the “ odious and rapacious” Edward Randolph con- 
cerning the Colony’s opposition to the navigation laws and its per- 
secution of the Quakers. The agents secured hearings before the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations and the Lords Chief Justices, the 
Chief Justices alone, and the Privy Council; but the government 
became so occupied with the Popish Plot that they could get little 
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attention, and, after fruitless applications, returned to Boston in 
1679. In spite of their failure and of the dissatisfaction of many 
people with Stoughton, whom “they thought to have been too com- 
pliant,” the General Court as an acknowledgment of their “long 
& faithfull service,” voted “to each of them, one hundred fiuety 
pounds in money, . . . as a smale retribution for such their ser- 
vice, & an expression of ” their “ good affection.” 

Stoughton belonged to the moderate party in the Colony who 
deemed it futile to oppose the purposes of the English government. 
While all agreed as to the importance of preserving their charter 
privileges, people were divided as to the best methods to be pur- 
sued. ‘ From the observations he had made in his agency, he was 
convinced it was to no purpose to oppose the demands of King 
Charles; and from the example of the corporations in England, 
he was for surrendering the charter rather than to suffer a judg- 
ment or decree against it. In such case, a more favorable admin- 
istration might be expected to succeed it, and in better times there 
would be a greater chance for reassuming it.” (Sibley.) In spite 
of the dissatisfaction expressed concerning the conduct of his 
mission to England, he was twice elected colonial agent, which 
office he both times declined. 

His military career began by his being appointed in 1677 cap- 
tain “to the foot company in Dorchester,” and in 1680 he was 
made ‘ Majo™ of ” the “ regiment” of troops of the Suffolk County 
towns, with the exception of Boston. In 1681-2 Stoughton and 
Dudley made a report of their purchase of the Nipmuck territory 
and were granted one thousand acres of land apiece in that county 
as “an acknowledgment of” their “ great care & pajnes.”’ 

The friendship between Stoughton and Dudley was of the sin- 
cerest kind, and when the latter was commissioned President of 
Massachusetts Bay he placed Stoughton at the head of the courts ; 
there he remained during the presidency of Dudley, who had great 
confidence in his opinions. ‘He was not suspected, by the body 
of the people, of being unfriendly, or of want of strong attachment 
to the religious principles and to the ecclesiastical constitution of 
the country, and his compliance, in taking a share in the adminis- 
tration, was charitably supposed to be, at least in part, for the sake 
of keeping out oppressors and tyrants.” (Sibley.) His accept- 
ance of a place in the Council of Andros, who succeeded Dudley 
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in 1686, cost him the confidence of the people, though he did not 
secure that of the new governor. At the new organization of the 
courts, however, in 1687, Stoughton was made judge assistant, 
Dudley being appointed chief justice. 

Although Stoughton took no active part in the rising of the 
people against Andros, he signed the message demanding the sur- 
render of the fort, and was the first person to speak to Andros when 
brought to the council house, “ telling him, He might thank him- 
self for the present disaster that had befallen him, &c.” He was 
not one of those, however, who temporarily assumed the govern- 
ment as “a Council for the Safety of the People, and Conservation 
of the Peace.” He had lost his grasp upon popular favor, and in 
“the election afterwards made by the people he did not obtain one 
vote,” nor did he hold any office again until the arrival of the 
“ Province Charter” of William and Mary in 1692, when, through 
the influence of the Elder Mather, at the instance of his son Cot- 
ton Mather, Stoughton was appointed lieutenant-governor under 
Sir William Phips. 

Now begins that episode which, through the instrumentality of 
Stoughton, mars the otherwise unspotted page of New England’s 
history. The witchcraft excitement was at its height, and Phips, 
romantic and superstitious by nature, firmly believing that the 
devil could enter into the bodies of those who were ready to ally 
themselves with the powers of darkness, determined to lose no time 
in exterminating the obnoxious crew. Accordingly he did not 
wait for the assembling of the Legislature, which alone, by the 
Charter, had the power of constituting courts, but instituted a 
special tribunal to try cases of witchcraft, over which he appointed 
Stoughton as chief justice. Stoughton, never doubting that 
“the devil might appear in the shape of a guilty person,” went at 
his work “ witha bigoted zeal akin to animosity.” The first victim 
was executed eight days after the tribunal was instituted, and was 
followed by a series of “ judicial murders” unparaleled in the his- 
tory of America. ‘“ Notwithstanding the excitement of the time, 
there can be no doubt, that, if Stoughton had been as zealous to 
procure the acquittal as he was to bring about the conviction of 
the accused, this black page in the history of New England and of 
humanity could never have been written. His conduct during the 
trials, if conscientious, was heartless, unjust, atrocious.” (Sibley.) 
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The Superior Court having been reorganized, Stoughton was 
made chief justice, and held the office to the time of his death. 
When Phips left the province in 1694 he administered the govern- 
ment to the general satisfaction, and in 1698 he is said by Hutch- 
inson to have “ stood so well in the esteem of the people, that they 
chose him, at every election, one of the Council; although, at the 
same time, he was commander-in-chief.” 

Stoughton died, unmarried, July 7, 1701, and was entombed on 
the 15th “ with great honour and solemnity, and with him much of 
New England’s glory.”” His funeral sermon was preached by 
Samuel Willard, afterwards President of the College. Hutchin- 
son says that Stoughton “ was nine years lieutenant-governor, and 
six of them commander-in-chief ; had experienced the two extremes 
of popular and absolute government; and not only himself ap- 
proved of a mean between both, but was better qualified to recom- 
mend it, by a discreet administration, to the people of the prov- 
ince.” In Washburn’s opinion he was “a sort of ‘ Vicar of Bray’ 
politician, whereby, ‘ whoever the King might be,’ he contrived to 
be in office.” 

He owned large estates, which at his death he left in great part 
to further the interests of education, to which he had always been 
a zealous friend. He was a sincere lover of Harvard College and 
had great influence in the Corporation, so that when in England 
in 1679, they voted “ that y° Worsh". M* Stoughton bee desired & 
Empowered, to Provide a President.” His gifts to the institution 
during the century amounted to more than any other person’s. 
He built at his own expense Stoughton Hall (since taken down) 
at a cost of £1,000. The building was begun in May, 1698 and 
completed in 1699. He directed in his will that £20 of the in- 
come from this building be appropriated annually for five years 
for the support of Elijah Danforth (H. U. 1703) at college, and 
after that time £10 was annually to go to “some poor scholar.” 

He also gave a “pasture in Dorchester,’ and a “ parcel of salt 
meadow,” the income of which was to be used for the same benefi- 
cent purposes. Among his other gifts to the College were a silver 
bowl and cover, weighing 48} ounces, and probably also “a gob- 
let, 21 oz.” In 1828 the monument over Stoughton’s grave in 
the Dorchester burial ground was repaired by the Corporation, 
and the tablet, which had been “cracked in two,” was cemented 
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together. The epitaph upon it is said to have been adapted by 
Mather, and corresponds almost word for word with that by 
Aimonius Proust de Chambourg, Professor of Law in the Univer- 
sity of Orleans, upon the tomb of Blaise Pascal, who died in 
1662. 

Arthur C. Train, ’96. 





VITAL STATISTICS OF COLLEGES. 


Art the last Triennial Council of Phi Beta Kappa, in September, 1892, 
a suggestion of the President’s Address was embodied in a motion by 
William Harman van Allen, of the A. of New Jersey, which provided 
for the appointment of a committee? to collect certain vital statistics con- 
cerning American college men, and to report to the Council of 1895. 

The accompanying circular letter was sent out by the committee : — 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 21, 1895. 


THE SECRETARY OF Put Beta Kappa: At the last general Council of the 
Associated Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, a committee was appointed with a 
view to collecting certain vital statistics bearing on our college. You will 
much oblige the Committee if, in consultation with some member, or the Class 
Secretary of one of the older classes — say of 50 years graduation or as near 
that as may be practicable — you can furnish information as to the following 
points : — 

I. Whole number graduated in the Class of 18— 
II. Number married. 

II. Number now living. 

IV. Number who have had children. 
V. Number of children. 

VI. Number of grandchildren. 

VII. Number of great-grandchildren. 

These questions are simple and easily answered, and yet it is believed that 
a combination of such answers from a series of colleges would be an impor- 
tant contribution to vital statistics. 

Yours very truly, 
T. W. Hicernson, for the Committee. 


Replies were received from only twelve colleges, the others finding it 
impossible to ascertain the figures desired. Of these, the reports from 


1 The committee consisted of the president and secretary of the Associated 
Chapters, ex officio, with Messrs. W. H. van Allen, T. H. Morgan, and H. E. 
Gregory. 
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Columbia and Union were too meagre to be used, and the results have 
been based on the reports from ten institutions, viz.: Harvard, Yale, 
Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Williams, Hamilton, Hobart, College of the City of 
New York, Kenyon, and Northwestern. It is thought that these are fairly 
representative of the American college world, — the great universities, 
the colleges of moderate size, and the distinctly small colleges all figur- 
ing in the table hereto appended. From only five colleges come reports 
of grandchildren, and the data for Yale are fourteen years old; so no 
ultimate value can attach to the conclusions reached touching the third 
generation. The other results, it is hoped, are accurate and not without 
positive value. 


TABLE OF STATISTICS REPORTED TO THE PHI BETA KAPPA COUNCIL. 
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Graduates . . . . .| 46 | 74] 30] 76 | 20} 6] 55] 17] 10] 10 | 344 
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The figures, as a whole, are as if for a class graduated in 1845, and the 
results are as follows: There were 344 graduated, of whom 133 are now 
living; 273 married, 71 single. Of the 273 who married, 241 became 
fathers, begetting 905 children. For 157 graduates, 164 grandchildren 
are reported; and one class only, Harvard, ’41, proudly reports out of 
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46 graduates 4 great-grandchildren. The average number of children is 
3.31 to a marriage, and 3.75 to a fertile marriage; while the average 
size of family, estimated on the basis of the entire number of graduates, 
is 4.42. 

What inferences are to be drawn from these facts, if it be safe to gen- 
eralize from so few particulars ? 

1. Touching longevity, the record is satisfactory. It is doubtful 
whether in any group selected because of trade or location so large a 
proportion as .3866 per cent. would have survived through fifty years, 
including the time of the Great Rebellion. 

2. The number of married men, .7935 per cent., is probably less than 
the proportion throughout the country, though it is impossible to obtain 
statistics for comparison. The proportion of fruitful marriages is large 
and noteworthy, — .8827 per cent. of the entire number of marriages. 
Recalling the many childless families of one’s acquaintance, it is inter- 
esting to remark that only .1173 per cent. of these unions have been 
childless, 

3. The average number of children to a fruitful marriage, 3.75, is 
slightly in excess of what observation among people of a similar class 
might lead one to expect; but the average number of children, reckon- 
ing the whole number of marriages, is only 3.31. 

4. It is when we come to look at the ratio of the second generation to 
the first, and at the average size of family, that conclusions are most 
unsatisfactory. Allowing for the number of mothers, the first generation 
has done little more than replace itself, the ratio being 2.63. A distin- 
guished university professor, himself, I may add, childless, accounts for 
the alarming disproportion between the offspring of the educated and of 
the illiterate classes by a theory that intellectual labor diminishes virility ! 
But we must look for some more satisfactory explanation than that; and 
we shall find it in the social requirements which make the care and cost 
of child-bearing a burden inconsistent with “the duties of one’s position 
in society.” This unhappy sacrifice of parental joys to social advance- 
ment is found in all classes above the very poorest ; and every clergyman 
and physician has sometimes occasion to see its result in the use of means 
for the prevention of conception. 

In 1850 the average family in America was 5.55; and an alarming 
decrease is noted in each decennial period, —5.28, 5.09, 5.04, and, in 
1890, 4.93. But even this last figure is larger than that obtained from 
the facts with which we are dealing, where the average size of family is 
only 4.42. 

In the preface to the marriage office in the English Prayer-Book, it 
is stated that the Sacrament of Holy Matrimony was ordained first “ for 
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the procreation of children.” Is it not possible that in America we are 
losing sight of that truth? The vast increase in our population is due, 
since 1850, to immigration and the fecundity of the lowest classes ; and 
a walk through any great city shows plainly that the children of the com- 
munity are most largely in that class whose members are seldom eligible 
to Phi Beta Kappa. In Quebec, where it is counted a religious duty to 
outnumber the British, French families of twenty and twenty-five are 
common. One may feel unprepared to laud such a state of affairs, even 
without being a Malthusian ; but these foregoing facts lead one to con- 
clude that it may well be a part of the function of Higher Education, 
and of the Phi Beta Kappa, to publish afresh the divine command, “ Be 
fruitful and multiply!” 

In conclusion, the progress of the inquiry has shown plainly one desi- 
deratum : that all colleges keep carefully prepared tables, in their Alumni 
Records, showing these and other vital statistics for every student who is 
graduated. It would be difficult to estimate, in the present state of sta- 
tistical science, the value of deductions to be made from facts submitted 
by the entire body of American colleges, and covering a period of say 
twenty years. A suggestion to that effect from the Council of the Asso- 
ciated Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa would doubtless have great weight 
with the authorities to whom it should be addressed. 

For the Committee : 

William Harman van Allen, A. of N. J. 
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MEETINGS. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting of the Association of the Alumni was held in Har- 
vard Hall on Commencement. After the acceptance of the treasurer’s 
report, Arthur Lincoln, ’63, G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, and R. F. Simes, ’85, 
were appointed as a committee, to serve for three years, to suggest nomi- 
nations for the Board of Overseers. Officers were then elected as follows: 

President : Edmund Wetmore, ’60, New York. 

Vice-Presidents : R. T. Lincoln, 64, Chicago; H. S. Huidekoper, ’62, 
Philadelphia; C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, Baltimore ; J. B. Thayer, 52, Cam- 
bridge ; O. W. Holmes, ’61, Boston; M. A. Snow, ’65, St. Louis; S. A. 
Green, ’51, Boston; C. F. Adams, ’56, Boston; W. E. Russell, ’77, 
Cambridge ; H. C. Lodge, ’72, Nahant. 

Treasurer: §. L. Thorndike, ’52, Cambridge. 

Secretary : J. B. Warner, 69, Cambridge. 

Directors : H. 8. Russell, 60, Boston; Arthur Lincoln, 63, Hing- 
ham ; Moses Williams, ’68, Brookline ; Morris Gray, 77, Newton; Rob- 
ert Grant, ’73, Boston; R. H. Gardner, ’76, Newton ; Henry Parkman, 
70, Boston. 


HARVARD DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The silver anniversary and 25th annual banquet of this Association was 
held at the Thorndike, Boston, on June 22, with 63 members and guests 
present. The latter included the Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., of Brook- 
line; the Hon. H. N. Shepard, ’71, of Boston; the Rev. W. T. Perrin, 
one of the trustees of Boston University, and J. H. Colby, ex-councilman 
of Boston. Letters of regret were received from the Hon. A. H. Well- 
man, State senator, from W. H. Wade, ’81, manager of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, and from a life member, Prof. C. A. Brackett, 
d’73, of Newport, R. I. Reports of the secretary, treasurer, and others 
showed the Association to be in a prosperous condition. Pres. James 
Shepherd, d ’85, feelingly alluded to the deaths of two members since 
our last meeting, — Prof. T. H. Chandler, ’48, and Dr. F. H. Wood- 
cock, d ’91, and then introduced the new Dean of the School, Prof. 
Eugene H. Smith, d’74. Dr. Smith eulogized the memory of his pre- 
decessor, and that of Dr. Woodcock, who was an instructor in mechanical 
dentistry at the time of his death. He also called attention to the 
graduating class as the largest in the history of the School. He stated 
that the School needed more instructors and a new building, and that an 
endowment fund was required, for the coming year would show a deficit, 
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owing partly to the fact that general chemistry would no longer be 
taught in the Medical School, and must be arranged for in the Dental 
School building. Alterations in the building for such accommodation 
are now in progress. Though the severity of the requirements is steadily 
increased, the classes continue in a like ratio to increase. Dr. Potter, for 
the committee on the Harvard Dental School, reported that nothing had 
been done since the raising of $12,000 some years ago, but that the com- 
mittee stood ready to go forward with the work when the opporture 
moment arrives. 

The guests of the evening also spoke. 

The Association referred the matter of publishing the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of the Dental School to the Council for action. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year : — 

President, Frank Perrin, d ’77. 

Vice-President, J. T. Paul, d ’91. 

Secretary, Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86. 

Treasurer, Washburn E. Page, d ’77. 

Executive Committee, W. E. Boardman, d ’86; W. P. Cooke, d ’81; 
H. S. Parsons, d ’92. 

The officers of the Association compose the Council. 

The names and addresses of the 1896 graduates are apnended: 
Francis Homer Barnard, Jr., Duluth, Minn.; Edgar Caspar Biene- 
mann, Brighton, England; Asher Harriman St. Clair Chase, 10 Dean 
Street, Everett; Ernest Howard Chute, Dedham; Charles Winfield 
Crane, Lynn; Harold De Witt Cross, 24 Grant Street, Nashua, N. H. ; 
John Walter Emery, West Medford; Edwin Linwood Farrington, 5 
Coral Street, Lowell; Adelbert Fernald, 545 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston; Guy Webster Gilbert, Andover; Harry Sargent Gilman, Man- 
chester; Harry West Haley, 194 Boylston Street, Boston; Harvey Win- 
chester Hardy, Westfield; Harry Morrill Haynes, 217 Huntington Ave- 
nue, Boston; Robert John McMeekin, Boston Art Club, Boston; James 
Francis Martin, Springfield; Edward Wakefield Matthews, Yarmouth ; 
Charles Everett Monroe, Norfolk Downs; Thomas Kennedy Ross, 545 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston; Philipp Johann Alexander Stadelmann, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany ; Walter Irving Sweet, 57 Snow Street, 
Providence, R. I.; Charles Frederick York, Jr., Rockport. Seventeen 
new members were added to the membership roll. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86. 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The Alumni of the Divinity School met at the Chapel of Divinity Hall 
on June 23. The President, the Rev. W. O. White, of Brookline, pre- 
sided. The following officers were elected : — 

President : Wm. Orne White, ’40, of Brookline. 

Vice-President: Samuel B. Stewart, ¢ 62, of Lynn. 

Secretary: J. L. Seward, ’68, of Allston. 

Business Committee: S. C. Beane, ¢ ’61, of Newburyport; W. H. 
Fisk, Jr., of Dedham, and H. F. Bond, ’40, of Newton. 

The Rey. S. C. Beane, D. D., was chosen the first speaker for 1897, 
and the Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, ¢ ’62, as second speaker. 

A report regarding the new general catalogue was made by the Rev. 
J. H. Allen, ’40, of Cambridge, who stated that its revision and publica- 
tion had been put in the hands of the Rev. R. S. Morison, 69. Mr. 
Morison gave an account of the pains he had taken to secure accurate 
information. 

The Dean, Prof. C.C. Everett, ¢ ’59, stated there had been 41 students 
in the School, a minority of whom were Unitarians. No sect had a ma- 
jority. He said that the tuition-fee had been raised to $150 a year. 

At 4 o’clock the Rev. J. H. Allen, ’40, D. D., delivered an address on 
“ The Old School and its Work.” 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting was held at the office of the Association, No. 6 
Beacon Street, Boston, on June 23. The old officers were reélected, 
with the exception of W. K. Blodgett, ’78, who declined a reélection ; 
in his place as a vice-president F. C. Lowell, °76, was chosen. The 
councilors to serve till 1899 are J. B. Warner, 69, Roger Wolcott, ’70, 
and H. S. Van Duzer, 75. After passing resolutions of regret at the 
resignation of W. K. Blodgett, ’78, the meeting adjourned. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Association was held in the rooms of the 
Boston Bar Association on June 23. The president, J. C. Carter, ’50, 
of New York, having declined a reélection, the position was filled by the 
election of J. H. Choate, 52, of New York, to the place. The vice- 
presidents are unchanged. L. D. Brandeis, / ’77, was reélected secretary, 
and P. S. Abbot, ’90, reélected treasurer. The new Council (elected for 
four years) are A. G. Fox, 69, of New York, G. T. Hughes, / ’94, of 
New York, and C. B. Barnes, 90, of Boston. The treasurer reported a 
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membership of over 1,800, and a cash balance on hand of about $3,200, 
besides $7,500 invested in the life-membership fund. More than one 
third of the members are life members. M. M. Bigelow, p ’79, of Cam- 
bridge, a well-known writer on legal topics, was elected an honorary 
member. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Lawrence Scientific School Association, 
held on Commencement eve, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : — 

President : Prof. W. M. Davis, ’69, Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents: Frank W. Clark, 67, Washington, D. C.; Thomas 
S. Howland, s 68, Boston. 

Secretary: L. J. Johnson, ’87, Cambridge. 

Treasurer: R. P. Bigelow, s ’87, Boston. 

Additional Members of Council: G. Ira Alden, ’68, Worcester ; 
Robert Tracy Jackson, ’84, Boston. 

At the dinner the graduating Class were guests, as was Mr. Gordon 
McKay, of Newport. About 45 were present. 

The following letter was read at the dinner : — 


BERKELEY, CAL., June 13, 1896. 
Pror. N. S. SHALER : — 

My dear Sir, —On the eve of my departure for New York I received notice 
through Professor Davis of the dinner to be given on the 23d to the graduates 
of the Lawrence Scientific School of the Class of 1896, and requesting my 
presence. I could and would, if I took the quickest route across the con- 
tinent, be present with you ; but I had already bought my ticket by the Cana- 
dian Pacific, and will be too late. I beg you therefore, in my name, to greet 
the Class of ’96 and all the previous graduates assembled on that occasion. 

This seems the more appropriate, as I was one of the graduates of the 
very first class,—the Class of ’51. A Scientific School offering special and 
advanced instruction fitting for life-work was a new thing then in America. 
Although already graduated A. B., A. M., and M. D., — although already hav- 
ing taken the still higher degrees of matrimony and fatherhood (one of my 
children was born on the University grounds), —I felt so keenly the want of 
such special knowledge setting for scientific teaching that I broke up my 
home in Georgia to seek such knowledge in the newly founded Lawrence Sci- 
entific School under the instruction of Prof. L. Agassiz. 

Let me call to your mind the galaxy of splendid stars in Harvard at that 
time. I need only name a few of them. There were Agassiz and Peirce and 
Wyman and Gray and Holmes and Longfellow. Guyot, too, lived in Cam- 
bridge and constantly associated with Agassiz, and Emerson was a frequent 
visitor. Such were the men with whom I was daily intimately associated. Is 
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it any wonder that my intellectual life was quickened to an almost incredible 
degree (for remember I was then 28) ? 

Thus it happened that Harvard became my second Alma Mater. Thus it 
happened that my intellectual life was born again into a higher plane. 

As a representative of the Class of ’51, after an interval of forty-five years, 
I greet the Class of 96. I, the oldest, greet you the youngest of her scientific 
children. I, the representative of the youngest, greet you the representatives 
_ of the oldest of American universities. I, a dweller on the Pacific, reach 
- across the continent to greet you, associated on the Atlantic shore. As children 
of a common mother, let us ever honor Harvard and one another. 

Ever yours in the bond of brotherhood, 
JosePH LE ConrTE. 


Montague Chamberlain. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual business meeting was held at the Harvard Medical 
School building on June 23, 1896. About 80 members were present, 
Dr. G. B. Shattuck, 63, presiding. The following officers were duly 
elected to fill vacancies, and have since signified their acceptance: Vice- 
Presidents: Gustavus Lincoln Simmons, m ’56, of Sacramento, Cal. ; 
William Wotkyns Seymour, m ’78, of Troy, N. Y.; John William 
Parsons, m ’65, of Portsmouth, N. H. Secretary: Augustus Thorn- 
dike, ’84, of Boston. Councilors: Lincoln Ripley Stone, m ’54, of 
Newton; John Taylor Gilman Nichols, m ’59, of Cambridge ; Robert 
Williamson Lovett, ’81, of Boston. 

The following were elected honorary members of the Association : — 

Dr. Charles McBurney, ’66, of New York, formerly Professor of Sur- 
gery in the College of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia College) ; Dr. 
Franz Pfaff, Instructor in Pharmacology ; James H. Wright, ’92, Assist- 
ant in Pathology; and Franklin Dexter, Assistant Professor of Anatomy, 
all of the Harvard Medical School. 

Dr. C. F. Withington moved : — 

“That the officers of this Association be authorized to request the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University to give a hearing to this Association in behalf 
of extending the right of voting for members of the Board of Overseers to 
graduates of the medical department of the University.” 

The motion was passed by a unanimous vote. 

Dr. A. N. Blodgett proposed the following resolution : — 

“ Resolved, That the Harvard Medical Alumni Association has heard with 
great satisfaction of the nomination of Dr. David W. Cheever for the position 
of Overseer of Harvard University.” 


On motion of Dr. Gay, voted to adopt the proposal. Adjourned. 
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ANNUAL DINNER, 


The sixth annual dinner was at the Vendome at one o’clock. Dr. 
Charles McBurney, ’66, of New York, Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, of Cam- 
bridge, and Prof. Theobald Smith, the recently appointed Professor of 
Comparative Pathology in the Medical School, were present by invita- 
tion and spoke. 

President Shattuck said in part : — 


“ The Association continues to’prosper. I learn from your Treasurer that it 
now numbers 1,321 members. Eighty-seven old members have died since the 
Association was formed, nineteen of those during the past year. Seventy-six 
new members have joined since June 1, 1895, the date of the Appendix to the 
last Catalogue. Among these are three new life members. Forty-five old 
members, who have for years persistently neglected to attend to their modest 
annual duties, have been dropped. Among these delinquents figure, I much 
regret to say, two of the ample list of vice-presidents. Another vice-pres- 
ident, Dr. John Lombard Robinson, of Manchester, N. H., a graduate of the 
Class of 1859, an army surgeon during the Civil War with a distinguished 
record, an excellent practitioner in civil life, and®a good citizen, has died very 
recently. 

“From your Treasurer I also learn that not all of those even who punctually 
purge themselves at his office perform the act to his satisfaction and to their 
own advantage. He writes me: ‘Since May 1, 1896, I have received $12 in 
one-dollar bills for annual assessments, accompanied by an unsigned Treasur- 
er’s circular (though each one is asked on it to sign and return it), and no 
clew to the sender.’ 

“ Allow me to suggest, as an easy way of avoiding this annual annoyance to 
yourselves and to your Treasurer, that you should all immediately become life 
members.” 


The President, after referring to the difficulty he had had in getting a 
Committee to prepare the report on the Medical School, said : — 

“In a measure it is, of course, desirable that such a report should be based 
upon the personal observation and investigation of members of the Committee; 
but, on the other hand, it would necessarily be incomplete and unfair without 
the codperation of heads of departments in the School. Such codperation upon 
their part is, we must remember, a matter of courtesy, as it is courteous for us 
to ask for it. It is a courtesy, however, which is unquestionably for the wel- 
fare of the School, indirectly if not immediately. Were the head of an impor- 
tant department in the School to reply, to a request for information as to the 
present status of his department and the outlook for its future, to the effect 
that there was nothing of interest to be said, the inevitable conclusion would 
be that such a department is conducted so admirably that no improvement is 
possible and no change desirable, or that it is carried on in a perfunctory way, 
or that its head takes no interest in your interest in its work. I therefore ven- 
ture to hope that such a reply will not be found among those rendered to your 
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Committees. The departments in the School dealing with dead material seem 
to be themselves especially alive ; and it cannot be that any department deal- 
ing with beings still alive, or just beginning to live, and with live issues, should 
itself be dead.” 

Dr. Shattuck next alluded to the existence of a “ Harvard Medical Col- 
lege’ in Chicago, and stated that President Eliot has filed an injunction 
against its using the name Harvard. He then announced the gift to the 
Medical School of $100,000, and read the donor’s deed of gift, viz. : — 


“ «Tt is my wish to testify to my deep interest in the advancement of med- 
ical science and the higher medical education, — an interest originating in the 
fact that my father was a physician. 

“«T therefore offer to the President and Fellows of Harvard College the sum 
of $100,000 in cash, payable July 1, 1896, as a fund for the endowment of a 
Professorship of Comparative Pathology in the Medical Department of Harvard 
University. 

“¢T desire that this fund shall be forever known as the Fund, in mem- 
ory of my father, , M. D., and that the Professorship shall also bear 
his name. 

“¢Tt is furthermore my wish that the income of the fund shall be applied, 
first, to the payment of the salary of the Professor of Comparative Pa- 
thology, who shall be a member of the Medical Faculty, and appointed in 
office in the same manner as are other professors in that body, and who shall 
devote his time to the duties of his Professorship, not engaging in private 
practice without the recommendation of the Medical Faculty and consent of 
the President and Fellows.’ 

“It is fair to him and to them to say that the founder’s generous impulses 
and desires were stimulated and guided by two of the professors in your Med- 
ical School; and we freely forgive them, I am sure, for allowing such an 
event to come upon us by surprise.” 

After the Report on the Condition of the Medical School had been 
read by Dr. John Homans, 2d, ’78, Dr. Shattuck called upon Dr. H. P. 
Walcott, 58, in the absence of President Eliot, to respond for the Uni- 
versity. Dr. Walcott said : — 


“T am glad of the opportunity to say what I know you will all agree with me 
in feeling, — a few words with regard to his services to the Medical School. 
An accomplished scholar, a mathematician, the head of a chemical laboratory, 
President Eliot brought to the University and to the Medical School qualities 
which no previous holder of that great office had possessed ; and there has been 
no step in the magnificent progress of medical instruction here that has not 
owed a very great part of its success to the insistent energy and good sense of 
President Eliot. Like a few others here, I am old enough to remember the 
instructions of the previous generation in the Medical School. . . . You of that 
generation who are here will remember how scanty were the opportunities of- 
fered to us. Beyond the inspiration of personal contact with some great teacher, 
—and let us never forget that there were great teachers in those days, — the 
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students received almost nothing. Laboratory instruction, the instruction in 
the clinics, scarcely existed, and we went out into medicine prepared to acquire 
what skill we might by diligent experiment upon our fellow-men. And what a 
change has come! To me the most notable thing at this time lies in the re- 
membrance of the fact that one hundred years ago an ordinary practitioner of 
medicine came upon the most remarkable discovery that the science of medi- 
cine has ever known; and he not only made the discovery that medication by 
inoculation was to be one of the great defenses against disease in the future, 
but with prophetic vision he saw that upon the lines of such treatment were to 
be founded our methods of dealing with a great many other diseases. He could 
think of nothing more serious than the bubonic plague, the black death of the 
Middle Ages ; and I don’t know that we always remember quite as distinctly 
as we ought that it was the shadow of that black death, stalking through the 
streets of London in 1665, which fell across the Atlantic and produced in 
New England the first attempts to establish a quarantine service in Massachu- 
setts Bay, —a service which, fortunately, then proved to be unnecessary. 
With all the fearful history of the plague in mind, Jenner predicted that the 
time would come when the discovery of some milder form of the disease and 
the inoculation of it would free the human race from its most relentless enemy. 
He probably never expected that the discovery would be made in any other 
way than he had discovered vaccinia, — by happy circumstance and careful 
observation, — but what he hoped would be revealed in that way has been 
brought to light by laboratory research ; and a Japanese investigator, trained 
in the laboratories of Berlin, has produced in his laboratory at Tokyo the dis- 
ease which Jenner expected to find perhaps by accident. It seems to me sin- 
gularly appropriate, then, that in this year an intelligent citizen of Boston, as 
wise as he is generous, has seen fit to establish a Professorship of Comparative 
Pathology in Harvard University. Of course, the expenses of these investi- 
gations are very great. The University out of any funds it possesses would 
find it impossible to provide them, so that it is most fortunate that this wise 
and intelligent man has seen fit to build this most worthy monument to a 
father’s memory, who was also a physician. While we must look for the 
larger part of such endowment to men outside of the profession, yet I call 
to your attention the fact which has often struck me in going over the list of 
our benefactors, — how frequently I find there the name of a teacher in the 
Medical School of the University. When we recall the names of Hersey and 
Boylston, Warren and Jackson, Parkman, Shattuck, Ellis, and Williams, — I 
speak only of the dead, — how touching it is to think that these men not only 
gave the best they had, — their personal service, their lives, — but made this 
preparation for the perpetuation of the good work after they had gone.” 

The next speaker was Dr. Charles McBurney, ’66, of New York, who 
said : — 

“ While I am fully with you in the belief that we can hardly have the med- 
ical student who is studying for his degree too well educated, I think we 
must be a little careful lest we shut him out, by occupying the whole of his 
time in medical student life, from some very important parts of his education. 
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The important element in the development of the practitioner must be kept in 
mind ; and I think we will all be agreed that, however valuable the specialists 
who are not exactly in the line of practice, the important part for us, for our 
medical schools, and for the profession, is the production of good doctors and 
good surgeons. These we must have. If we do not produce them we shall 
fail in attaining the special object of our medical schools. We cannot have 
too many scientists, too many laboratory men. We depend uponthem. They are 
the romance and the best part of our whole life ; but we must have good doctors 
and good surgeons, otherwise the profession falls. Now, if any one were to 
ask me what I considered the most important thing in the production of a 
good doctor or a good surgeon, I should say it was his hospital life, that no 
other single part of his life compared in value to that. Whether he has his 
four-years’ course or three-years’ course, I look upon as comparatively unim- 
portant. The student who has had two years’ full course, and two years of 
good course, and then has a hospital life of two years, is in my opinion worth 
infinitely more than a student who has his four years’ medical student life and 
no hospital experience. I would not be understood as raising a word against 
the increase in the number of courses, except a word of warning. It is chiefly 
the consumption of time we must consider ; and that question has come up 
before, and has been deeply studied by the President of Harvard College and 
all those interested in professional life in various departments. It is a very 
important question whether we can afford to consume the large amount of time 
in the contemplated four years in Harvard College and four in the Medical 
College before the individual has a right to begin to practice ; but the hospital 
life I look upon as absolutely essential, if we would develop the fine students 
that we have given M. D.’s to. I see that constantly year after year. They 
come into the hospitals as internes well provided with the fund of knowledge 
that is acquired by a student in a good medical college, but totally unable to 
apply it, totally at sea as to what they like and what they do not like, totally 
ignorant as to whether they are fitted for this specialty or that specialty, start- 
ing in this uncertain manner ; and I see them go out of the hospital fully 
developed, men that I did not expect it of in the least, fine characters, able, 
self-poised, ready to attack serious problems, and fully prepared to become 
valuable members of the profession. And I look upon this as so important 
that I would make very large sacrifices in other directions to encourage stu- 
dents to have this portion of time, a year and a half or two years, allotted to 
them for life in a hospital. There is something about the constant contact with 
the patients, the constant feeling of responsibility, which is not too heavy 
to crush, though heavy enough to strengthen, that develops the man month 
after month with the very greatest rapidity. 

“ Then I think this sort of life, — hospital life, — which develops a man, and 
which completes the knowledge he has acquired as a student, is essential to 
prevent the rapid, unnatural formation of the numerous specialties that now 
crowd our profession. I do not know how it is here, but in other cities I have 
seen specialists who have had no previous education which would qualify them 
for the work they are doing to-day. I do not mean they have not had their 
degrees. For instance, there are men, who are now fifty years old, doing very 
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large operations in surgery, under special names, who would not think of am- 
putating a leg. There is something very wrong about this. A short time ago 
a man just graduated came to me for my advice in regard to his future career. 
He said he desired to be a specialist, and the specialty was gynaecology and 
operative gynaecology. ‘ Well,’ I said to him, ‘I think it is a fine department, 
if you will qualify yourself for it.’ I proposed to him that he should immedi- 
ately study surgery, try to get into a hospital, become a house surgeon, learn 
the principles of general surgery, and then study gynaecology, and try to apply 
those principles to the practice of that department. A few days afterward I 
met him, asked him if he had arranged his plans, and what hospital he would 
go to; and he said he had given that up, it would take too much time, and 
that he had found he could associate himself at once with an operative gynae- 
cologist who had a large practice, and he would in that way save all the 
trouble of studying surgery. This gynaecologist whom he proposed to associ- 
ate himself with had never had any surgical education whatever. He had for- 
merly been a medical practitioner. 

“In a city not a great way from here, and within a few weeks, an incident 
occurred that was illustrative of the same thing. An operating gynaecologist 
of very rapid produetion — for he never had done an operation before he was 
forty-five —had begun to operate in a hospital before his class, on a case of 
ovarian tumor. He made his incision partly through the abdominal wall, 
when there was a considerable bleeding, more than one would usually see in 
such a case. ‘ Damn it,’ said he,‘ we have got a haemorrhage. Send for the 
surgeons.’ And some of the house staff did go off to another part of the hos- 
pital to ask one of the surgeons to stop the haemorrhage before the operation 
of gynaecology could go on. Now, there is no question but what we are threat- 
ened with an increase of practitioners engaged in very important and serious 
work who are not properly qualified, and I believe that the key to the proper 
qualification is to live in a hospital for one or two years as interne ; and I wish 
that I might make a sufficient amount of hospital life a condition for being al- 
lowed to appear before the public as a specialist in any important department. 
The difficulty about this is the practical solution of the problem. We have not 
enough hospital appointments. We cannot send all our students to live in the 
hospitals ; but that should not deter us, should not deter Harvard, which is 
trying to raise the standard so much, from encouraging this particular view. 
That should rather encourage us to advocate the enlargement of our hospitals, 
and especially of those hospitals that are in immediate connection with our med- 
ical schools. You never can have a hospital here that is large enough for 
your demand, in my opinion ; and that hospital should be one that you toa 
large extent can control. Until you are able to do that, send your students 
elsewhere. Tell every one of them that the first thing to do after getting his 
degree is to gain a position as interne in a hospital somewhere. Send them to 
us in New York. We would only be too glad to have them ; and, judging by 
the manner in which you teach your students, I believe most of the hospital 
places could be taken by Harvard men.” 


The last speaker was Prof. Theobald Smith, recently appointed to the 
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new Professorship of Comparative Pathology, who spoke at length on 
the relation of comparative pathology to human medicine. 


PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 


The anniversary meeting of the Society was held as usual on the day 
following Commencement, June 25. The business meeting was called to 
order promptly at 10 o’clock by the President, James C. Carter, 50, of 
New York. The officers of last year were reélected for the ensuing 
year, viz.: President, James C. Carter, 50, of New York ; vice-presi- 
dent, Roger Wolcott, ’70, of Boston; corresponding secretary, W. C. Lane, 
’81, of Cambridge. H. G. Denny, 52, was reappointed treasurer. The 
usual committees were appointed, with a few changes in membership, 
viz. : Literary Committee: C. F. Dunbar, ’51, chairman; Moorfield Storey, 
’66 ; William Lawrence, ’70; L. B. R. Briggs, ’75 ; E. R. Thayer, ’88, and 
the Corresponding Secretary ex officio. Committee on Nominations for 
Honorary Membership: The Corresponding Secretary, chairman, and 
H. G. Denny, ’52, R. N. Toppan, ’58, Alex. Mackenzie, ’59, C. P. Bow- 
ditch, 62, E. H. Abbot, ’55, and A. R. Marsh, ’83. 

Edward Everett Hale, ’39, spoke of the work of restoration in progress 
at St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, the church in which John Harvard 
was baptized, and the desire of Sir Walter Besant, and of others inter- 
ested in the work, that Harvard men should place there a memorial win- 
dow to John Harvard ; and at his suggestion a committee was appointed 
to have the matter in charge, and take such action as might seem best. 
The President appointed as this committee E. E. Hale, ’39, Justin 
Winsor, 753, Alex. McKenzie, 59, A. McF. Davis, s’54, and A. B. 
Hart, ’80. 

A new edition of the Catalogue of the Society not having been pre- 
pared on account of lack of funds in the treasury, it was voted to print 
before the next anniversary meeting a list of members elected since the 
last Catalogue was printed (in 1891), in the form of a supplement to that 
Catalogue, to be inserted in the copies still on hand. The Secretary was 
instructed to see that members be informed that such a catalogue exists, 
and is on sale at Chas. W. Sever’s bookstore, Cambridge. The price is 
35 cents. The supplement will not be printed until next spring. In the 
mean time there is an opportunity for any liberally inclined member or 
members to present the Society with a handsomely printed catalogue 
worthy of the ancient and respectable character of the Society. 

The question of enlarging the membership of the Society from each 
Class was taken up and discussed, and it was finally voted that it is the 
opinion of the Society that no further increase in the membership from 
each Class be made at present. 
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The following gentlemen were elected Honorary Members: Seth C. 
Chandler, astronomer; Abner C. Goodell, Jr., editor of the Province 
Laws of Massachusetts; William H. Pickering, S. B. (Mass. Inst. of 
Technol.), Asst. Prof. of Astronomy ; George A. Gordon, ’81, D. D., 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston ; George Birkbeck Hill, LL. D., 
Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. The new members 
elected from the Classes of 1896 and 1897 are : — 

1896. G. H. Chase, A. G. Lewis, J. P. Warren, W. B. Cannon, J. C. 
Bosquet, H. A. Bigelow, H. W. Lewis, P. Capron, F. D. Pollak, P. O. 
Skinner, R. W. Sprague, F. R. Lewis, G. N. Lewis, J. G. Palfrey, 
A. T. Robinson, H. L. Brown, G. H. Spalding, S. B. Fay, H. Edwards, 
J.S. P. Tatlock, J. Viles, E. B. Holt, J.C. Ward, G. P. Baxter, G. W. 
Mathews. 

1897. R. E. Olds, A. S. Howard, J. B. Hayward, C. H. Batchelder, 
C. A. Weatherby, B. Wyman, F. T. Lewis, H. M. Lydenberg. 

At twelve o’clock the procession was formed and marched in the cus- 
tomary order to Sanders Theatre, where, after an opening prayer by Dr. 
Alex. McKenzie, ’59, an oration was delivered by George S. Morison, 
63, his subject being “The New Epoch and the University.” No poem 
was given. 

Dinner was spread in Massachusetts Hall, according to custom ; but cus- 
tom forbids, even in the partial privacy of this Magazine, any report of 
the speeches and the speakers of the occasion. About the door outside, 
however, after dinner was over, members were heard to say that they 
thought it the most interesting dinner they had ever attended. This, it 
may be added, is the usual feeling at the close of what the members of 
this Society consider the crowning event of the College year. 

Wm. C. Lane, 81, Cor. Sec. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


Wednesday, June 24, 1896. 
THE EXERCISES IN SANDERS THEATRE. 


As there was no rain, and the thermometer hardly rose above 70° 
during the day, the weather was equally satisfactory for indoor exercises 
and gatherings in the Yard. At a quarter past ten the Lancers flamed 
through Harvard Square, and halted in front of the Johnson Gate to 
allow the barouches of Acting Governor Roger Wolcott, 70, and his 
staff to drive into the Yard. The Governor was accompanied by Maj.- 
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Gen. Nelson A. Miles, the active head of the Army. After the candi- 
dates for degrees had formed in a line which stretched completely round 
the north side of the Yard, the procession, marshaled by J. C. Fairchild, 
96, marched to Sanders Theatre. There the first innovation of the day 
consisted in the orderly arrangement of the various bodies of students, 
who occupied not only the pit, but several sections of the first bal- 
cony. Thanks to this arrangement, under the direction of Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, ’81, as marshal of ceremonies, the seven hundred or more stu- 
dents present had each a seat, and the crowding and confusion of previ- 
ous years did not occur. 

After prayer by Bishop J. H. Vincent, h ’96, George Henry Chase 
delivered a Latin oration, “Dum Alumnos Fautoresque Vniversitatis 
salutat” — to quote the words of the programme — “ quaeret quo modo 
nobis cum exteris gentibus sit agendum.” Arthur Cheney Train fol- 
lowed with a disquisition on “ Has Harvard College Traditions ?” and 
William Ainsworth Parker with a disquisition on “'The First Commence- 
ment.” John Gorham Palfrey spoke a dissertation on “The Reaction 
against the Classics.” The other parts were by Raymond Macdonald 
Alden, A. B., candidate for A. M., “Philology and Life ;”’ Philip Henry 
Savage, ’93, candidate for A. M., “Two American Authors ” (Thoreau 
and Whitman); Henry McCabe Dowling, candidate for LL. B., “ Ethics 
of the Law.” 

The chief novelty of the exercises was the conferring the degrees in 
English, in phrases which only vaguely followed the usual Latin formu- 
las. The dean of each school, beginning with Prof. J. M. Peirce, Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, presented to the Corporation and to 
the Board of Overseers the candidates from his School. When the mar- 
shal, Professor Morgan, had summoned these candidates — or, in the 
case of the large groups, ten or a dozen of their representatives — to the 
stage, President Eliot rose and, in words appropriate to each set, con- 
ferred the degrees and handed the bundles of diplomas. The entire 
ceremony was more dignified than any other at a Harvard Commence- 
ment within the recollection of the present generation. The adoption of 
English, so successfully made in these exercises, will probably soon be 
extended to the programme and diplomas. 

The degrees in course conferred this year and last number as follows: 

A.B. S.B. B.A.S. M.D.V.D.M.D. M.D. LL.B. §&.T.B. A.M. 8.D. P.H.D. 
1896, 396 29 2 18 22 101 «#+104 10 98 18 — 793 
1895, 391 24 1 10 WW 65 80 6 84 2 16—695 
One “ testimonial without academic degree” was given. 
The following degrees out of course were conferred : — 


A. B. as of 1859, Clinton Albert Cilley, Edward Herbert Jackson ; 
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1866, Henry Marshall Tate; 1887, Samuel Ellery Jennison; 1878, 
Herbert Parker; 1882, Henry Dwight Sedgwick; 1893, Robert Emmet, 
Richard Hunter Kennedy; 1894, Herbert Stuart Stone; 1895, Marx 
Bechhold, George Griffiths Bartlett, John Alfred Brewster, Robert 
Kelso Cassat, Edward James Flynn, Frederick Richard Hodge, Eberly 
Hutchinscn, Edward Klein, Edward Mellus, William Samuel Patten, 
Henry Hyslop Richardson, Anthony Rose, Hedley Duncan Vicars Ross, 
Herbert Roland Simonds, Waldo Warland Stevens, James Russell Trotter. 

S. B., as of 1853, Rebert Crowe Tevis ; 1862, Charles Henry Manning. 

LL. B., as of 1895, John Cabell Breckenridge, Henry Irving Cum- 
mings, Alexander Leo Everett, George Ridley Gillette, Frank Lockwood 
Hatch, James Joseph Kerwin, Charles Cushing Paine. 

A. M. as of 1895, Albert Elmer Hancock, Oliver Mitchell Wentworth 
Sprague, John Albrecht Walz. 

President Eliot then conferred thirteen honorary degrees in the fol- 
lowing words : }— 

“In exercise of authority given me by the two Governing Boards, I 
now create honorary 

“ Masters of Arts: 

“ Joun Murr— Explorer; student of glaciers in Alaska and the 
Sierras, and of the forests of the Sierras; a faithful lover and portrayer 
of wild nature. 


1 The Latin version, as engrossed in the Diplomas, follows : — 

Iohannem Muir, locorum incognitorum exploratorem insignem, fluminum 
quitsunt in Alaska Serratisque montibus conglaciatorum studiosum, diligentem 
silvarum et rerumvagrestium ferarumque indagatorem, Artium Magistrum. 

Wilberforce Eames, de libris quaeque in his continentur, praecipue Ameri- 
cana, scriptorem doctissimum, qui universa scientia generatim distributa assi- 
due dat operam ut ad doctrinam in diem crescentem accessus consulentibus 
pateant, Artium Magistrum. 

Gordon McKay, qui multa nova invenit, qui in collocanda pecunia fortem 
integrumque se praestitit, qui officinam novis machinis instructam maximam 
instituit feliciterque administravit, Artium Magistrum. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, virum litteris deditum, scriptorem elegantem, nar- 
ratorem facetum, poetam, ingenii ubertate et varium et multiplicem, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Booker Taliaferro Washington, virum in arte docendi excellentem eundemque 
genti suae opitulantem, Dei patriaeque ministrum optimum, Artium Magis- 
trum. 

Wesley Otheman Holway, in reipublicae classibus sacrorum summum anti- 
stitem, pro Christo legatione fungentem, virum stabilem atque bonis operibus 
abundantem, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

Minot Iudson Savage, virum in veritatis indagatione omnia explorantem et 
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“WILBERFORCE Eames — Learned bibliographer, especially in Amer- 
icana; studious of the subject-divisions of all knowledge, and of the 
means of keeping accessible the multiplying stores of learning. 

“Gorpon McKay — Persistent inventor; bold and upright adven- 
turer of his capital; successful organizer of a great industry with new 
machinery. 

“THomAs BartEy Atpricu — Man of letters, essayist, story-teller, 
- and poet; at home in wide fields of the imagination. 

“ BooKER TALIAFERRO WASHINGTON — Teacher ; wise helper of his 
race; good servant of God and country. 

“ Doctors of Divinity: 

“ WrsLeY OrHEMAN Hotway — Senior:Chaplain in the United States 
Navy; an ambassador on behalf of Christ; steadfast, abounding in good 
works. 

“Minor Jupson Savace — Truth-seeker, proving all things, holding 
fast that which is good ; orator, vehement, persuasive, eloquent. 

“Joun Hreyt Vincent— These two years Preacher to the Univer- 
sity; founder of Chautauqua; beloved Bishop in the Methodist Church ; 
sowing bountifully seedseof righteousness. 

“ Doctors of Laws: 

“ Witt1am Gitson Farrow — Lifelong student of Cryptogamic Bot- 
any; single-minded, ardent, and devoted ; original and sagacious. 





quod bonum est tenentem, oratorem vehementem, eloquentem, accomodatum 
ad persuadendum, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

Iohannem Heyl Vincent, scholae Chautauquensis conditorem, oratorem de 
rebus divinis per biennium apud nos constitutum, in ecclesia Methodistarum 
Episcopum amatum, integritatis quasi semina large spargentem, Sacrosanctae 
Theologiae Doctorem. 

Guilielmum Gilson Farlow, rei herbariae, praecipue cryptogamicae, per totam 
vitam studiosum, virum integrum, ardentem, propositi tenacem, ingenio acuto 
doctrinaque eximia abundantem, Legum Doctorem. 

Guilielmum Robertum Ware, qui duas scholas architectonicas, primam nostra 
in civitate, alteram apud Noveboracenses, condidit, conditas florentes videt, 
complurium huius aetatis architectorum magistrum, exemplar, amicum, Legum 
Doctorem. 

Nathan Webb, abhine quinquaginta annos baca apud nos laureatum, civem 
bonum, auctorem consilii sapientissimum, iudicem aequissimum, Legum Doc- 
torem. 

Alexandrum Graham Bell, artium inventorem acutum, virum mirificis arti- 
ficiis hane cottidianam vitam adiuvantem, qui docuit surdos oculis quasi audire, 
audientes quamvis longe remotos intellegere voces, Legum Doctorem. 

Nelson Appleton Miles, quem abhine lustra septem e togatis voluntarium 
adscriptum militem hodie imperatorem salutamus, virum in proeliis fortem 
atque animosum, in altera parte militiae strenuum atque fidelem, et iuvenem 
et senem patriae deditum, Legum Doctorem. 
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“ Wiit1amM Rosert WarEe—Creator of two serviceable schools of 
Architecture, — the first at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the second at Columbia University ; the teacher, exemplar, and friend of 
a generation of American architects. 

“NatHan Wess — Good citizen, wise counselor, and upright judge. 
A Harvard Bachelor of Arts just fifty years ago. ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ 

“ ALEXANDER GRAHAM Bett — Inventor, worker of every-day mira- 
cles, who taught the deaf to see speech, and enabled the listening ear to 
hear the human voice a thousand miles. 

‘“Netson APPLETON Mites — The citizen volunteer of 1861, become 
through gallantry in battle and steady, meritorious service, the General 
of the Army of the United States; alike in youth and in age the patriot 
soldier. 

“ And, in the name of this Society of Scholars, I declare that they are 
entitled to the rights and privileges pertaining to their several degrees, 
and that their names are to be forever borne on its roll of honorary 
members.” 

Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Booker T. Washington, —the first negro ever thus 
honored by Harvard, —and General Miles called forth the most enthu- 
siastic applause as their names were read by the President. The exer- 
cises closed with a benediction by Dr. Vincent. 

According to the Commencement programme, the following attained 
highest honors: Jn Classics: G. H. Chase, H. W. Prescott. In Eco- 
nomics: F. D. Pollak, Bruce Wyman. Jn History: A. L. Cross, A. 
M. Wolfson. Jn Music: F. B. Whittemore. The following were enti- 
tled to orations for excellence in the entire academic course: H. A. 
Bigelow, W. B. Cannon, Harold Edwards, A. G. Lewis, H. W. Lewis, 
J. P.Warren: for highest honors in a single branch, Bruce Wyman; for 
both reasons, G. H. Chase, F. D. Pollak. 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 


At two o’clock the band sounded “ Assembly.” Bishop Lawrence, 
°71, Chief Marshal of the day, mounted a chair and called the Classes to 
form the procession. The order follows : — 


Marshal Fay. Band. Marshal Howe. 
Chief Marshal. 
Aid Lodge. Aid MeCobb. 
Aid Cunningham. Aid Stockton. 
President of the Association of the Alumni. 
President of the University. 
Fellows of the Corporation. The Chaplain of the Day, Bishop Vincent. 


MOR 
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His Excellency the Governor of the Commonwealth. 
The Governor’s Military Staff. 
The Sheriff of Middlesex. The Sheriff of Suffolk. 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of Overseers. 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees not Graduates, and Other Invited Guests. 
Alumni of the College in the Order of their Classes. 


The marshals and aids of the procession were : — 

Aids — H. C. Lodge, ’71; G. von L. Meyer, ’79; L. M. Stockton, ’91; J.S. McCobb, 
‘71; Frederic Cunningham, ’74; J. H. Parker, ’93. 

Marshals — J. C. Warren, 63; W. L. Richardson, 64; Thomas Nelson, ’66; C. 
K. Fay, 67; J. B. Ames, 68; H. S. Howe, 69; W. S. Bigelow, "71; C. J. Bona- 
parte, "71; Edward Burnett, ’71; Walter Clifford, 71; H. E. Deming, 71; Jabez 
Fox, ’71; F. O. Lyman, 71; N. G. Read, 71; W. C. Loring, ’72 ; Robert Grant, ’73; 
J. J. Minot, ’74; Augustus Hemenway, ’75; Harcourt Amory, 76; R. H. Gardiner, 
16; C. F. Sprague, [’79]; R. M. Saltonstall, ’80; R. W. Lovett, ’81; Charles Eliot, 
82; W. H. Aspinwall, ’83; T. J. Coolidge, Jr., 84; Augustus Thorndike, ’84; G. D. 
Cushing, °84; G. L. Peabody, ’86; C. F. Choate, Jr.,’88; R. T. Paine, Jr., ’88; 
Philip Codman, ’89; H. G. Vaughan, ’90; S. V. R. Crosby, ’91; Charles Walcott, 
92; A.J. Diblee, ’93; G. C. Lee, 94; Roland Gray, ’95. 


The oldest graduates in line were two members of the Class of ’35. 

At the dinner, the Rev. J. O. Holway, ’60, asked a blessing; W. A. 
Locke, ’69, led the general singing; and G. L. Osgood, ’66, led the large 
number of former members of the Glee Club, who occupied seats in the 
centre of Memorial Hall, and sang half a dozen old songs and glees 
during the afternoon. 

At 3.15 p. m., Edmund Wetmore, ’60, president of the Association of 
the Alumni, began the speaking as follows : — 


PRESIDENT WETMORE’S ADDRESS. 


“Brethren of the Alumni,— The Commencement Programme has already 
welcomed you and our distinguished guests to this celebration in Latin, which 
it is quite unnecessary that I should translate. The time has now come when 
I may repeat the greeting, and welcome all, in our mother tongue, to our 
mother’s festival. 

“This is preéminently our day, — the graduates’ day. Class Day is for the 
student, Commencement is for the graduate. Here, for us, for a few hours, 
the hands of time actually turn backward on the dial. We not only remember 
what we were, but, to a delightful extent, become what we were. We enter 
once more the democracy of college life. No matter what titles or honors 
any of our number may have won in the world outside, he finds himself to-day 
back at the starting-point among his fellows, with no title beyond his first 
name, and no honor equal to that of having graduated among his classmates. 
He may have won a general’s epaulets, he’s only ‘Tom’ or ‘Harry’ to us. 
He may be hailed as the chief of the State at his official headquarters, he can 
claim no other greeting than ‘Hullo, Roger!’ at the headquarters of his 
Class in the College buildings. Here for a little while we are boys again, with 
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simply a difference in the point of view. Those of us whose Classes run along 
among the fifties and sixties, and who begin to feel a little nervous lest some 
blundering person should mistake the numeral that denotes our Class for the 
number of our birthdays, find that we have passed that positive age of our 
Senior year when we knew everything, and reached the comparative age of 
later years, when nothing is so good as it used to be. 

“ But if experience cures the first error, reflection helps to dispel the second. 
The returning graduate notes much that has passed away ; his first feeling is 
to weigh lightly the worth of that which has replaced it, until the sober second 
thought reveals to him that the old places have expanded into the home of a 
university life that has moved forward with the advancing age of which it is a 
part, a life richer in opportunities, wider in scope, greater in results, than that 
which went before. The finished products of one decade are but the raw 
material for the next. The college that fills the wants of one generation must 
grow if it is to fill the wants of the generation that follows. And that such 
wants exist, and are ever demanding something better than what has yet been 
attained, is an answer to the charge of degeneracy, a sign and token of the 
strength and soundness of our national life. When our ancestors hewed out a 
home for themselves in the wilderness, almost coeval with the rough cabins 
that sheltered them from the elements, rose the rough schoolhouse that 
afforded a shelter and a nursery for learning, and the earliest savings of the 
young State were devoted to the aid of the first-born of American colleges. 
The slender settlement has grown into an empire, the plain houses to palaces ; 
to the poverty of a handful of colonists has succeeded the boundless wealth of 
a nation ; a life of primitive simplicity has developed into a complex and daring 
civilization, as a peaceful river is lost in a tumultuous sea; but with it all, 
amid all the changes, against the almost resistless current of materialism that 
those changes induce, the cause of higher education rests to-day upon as firm 
a popular support as it did in the days of the Pilgrims. We have been re- 
proached as a nation of money-worshipers ; in what land under heaven is there 
recorded so munificent a tribute from wealth to learning as is contained in the 
annual reports that recount the year’s gifts to our colleges and universities ? 
It is a tribute that bears witness to the value of what is gained in these halls, 
not only in the estimate of those who have learned it from their own experi- 
ence, but in the judgment of those whose lives from the beginning have been 
spent in the hard pursuits of business. 

“ And that this is so is due first of all to the fact that university education in 
this country, under the lead of Harvard, has left the old lines far enough to 
adapt itself to the needs of the hour. It is not shaped to furnish a mere gen- 
tleman’s ornament, but a worker’s outfit, that gives its possessor a distinct 
advantage in the struggle for existence that modern life entails, and he gains 
this advantage because his intellectual powers have been developed with a 
view to his individual peculiarities and capacities. His work is stimulated, 
not so much~by the boyish hope of applause as by the pleasure of conscious 
mental growth and the delight of achievement. On the old theory, the effort 
was to see what could be got into the student ; to-day the effort is to see what 
ean be got out of him. 
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“Hence it is that in every direction university men, in increasing numbers, 
are found in positions of responsibility, not only in the so-called learned pro- 
fessions, though they can no longer claim that exclusive title, but in the active 
affairs of business, or the world of commerce. They are found among the 
executive officers of great railroads, and their influence has been perceptible 
where the energy formerly expended in manipulations of the stock market has 
had its direction changed, and been devoted to the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of transportation. They are found in places of trust in financial houses, 
at the head of departments in our great manufacturing establishments, at the 
journalist’s desk, in the engineer’s office, and wherever, in short, the work of 
the world is to be done and demands skilled labor of the highest grade for its 
performance. And, what is more than all these, in that sphere of duty which 
relates to the State, the value of the modern university training is showing 
itself more clearly, as it becomes evident that the complicated questions which 
the conditions of popular government present must be solved, if they are to be 
solved at all, not by the skilled veterans of political chicanery, but by the prac- 
titioners and students of political science. In the battle for good government, 
the college man is pushing his way to the front, and, at the same time, prov- 
ing his capacity, not only in the discussion, but in the administration, of public 
affairs. In the city of New York, as in Boston, the customs are collected 
under the supervision of a Harvard graduate ; the office of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney is filled by another ; and yet another has made his energetic 
influence felt as a member of the Board which controls the Metropolitan 
Police. 

“And it is not alone as a means of success in life, or an equipment for the 
duties of citizenship, that the higher education holds its place in public esteem. 
However valued for these ends, yet even aside from such considerations, what 
opens the generous hand of philanthropy, what brings the eager students in in- 
creasing throngs to our doors, is the appreciation of the truth that the studies 
here pursued, the work here done, the life here led, gives something without 
which the most splendid success is lacking, and with which the most disastrous 
failure is consoled. It is the undimmed faith of our fathers in the ennobling 
effect of intellectual discipline, the faith that puts knowledge above riches, 
above lands or money, and found expression in the homely proverb of their 
race : — 

‘When lands and money all are spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.’ 


“ And where that faith abides, and proves its living strength, not by words, 
but by works, there is an assurance of health in the body politic vigorous 
enough to throw off the worst evils, social or political, by which it may be 
assailed. 

“ And so, brethren, we gather to-day to rejoice in the honor in which the 
cause of learning is held in the land, and above all to rejoice in the prosperity 
of our own university. We look not askance, but with warm sympathy and 
pleasure, at the growth of our sister institutions ; but the noble partisanship 
that claims the first place for our own is not illiberality, but simple loyalty. 

“ Let others sing the praises of their chosen seats, here is the first and fairest. 
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Here we may say with truth, guacunque ingredimur in alteram historiam ponimur, 
for history has charmed the ground we tread on; here the air breathes of 
scholarship, the quiet halls of deep research, the rustling leaves whisper mes- 
sages from the shrines of our own golden youth. From these pictured walls the 
past centuries look down upon us ; from the crimson of the stained windows 
the blood of the martyrs calls to us ; in the warm light of the present the 
wonders of the future open before us. Ah! ‘Fair Harvard,’ indeed, when 
I think of what she has done, of what she is doing, and what is yet to come, I 
would drop the measured terms of critical estimate and say, as was said of the 
world’s intellectual debt to Athens, ‘It is a subject on which I love to forget 
the accuracy of a judge in the veneration of a worshiper and the gratitude of 
a child.’ 

“ We sometimes stand appalled when we consider the perils that threaten our 
social order, the corruption that undermines our political stability, the hosts of 
ignorance that assail the ramparts of our security, the political heresies that 
find credence among our people, the old refuted errors that arise with new 
strength to confront us, until it almost seems as if the twilight of the gods 
was gathering, and the triumph of the powers of darkness was at hand. But we 
have but to pause and turn towards yonder venerable walls that rise above the 
trees, ‘looking tranquillity,’ to feel that here is a mighty fortress and arsenal 
of knowledge, where are gathered and trained the forces, stronger than igno- 
rance or error, stronger than folly or faction, upon which we may rely to resist 
and overcome the evil influences that arouse our doubts or fears, and to main- 
tain our beloved University, 

‘The herald of light and the refuge of truth 
Till the stock of the Puritans die.’” 


Mr. Wetmore then proposed the toast “Fair Harvard,” and called 
upon President Eliot, who was greeted with applause and a round of 
cheers led by Bishop Lawrence. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


“Mr. President, — You have just referred to the University as one of the 
national fortresses against those menacing foes, — delusions, corruptions, and 
wrongs. I accept your simile, and declare that we mean to hold the fort 
against all the powers of evil. 

“During the past year we have had some great satisfactions. I will mention 
only two. The first was the action of the Medical Faculty, which determined 
that after the year 1900 no person should be admitted to the School as a can- 
didate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine unless he already possessed a 
degree in Arts, Letters, or Science. That is a great step forward toward the 
right organization, not only of this University, but of American education. It 
is also a long step taken in the enlightened interest of that profession, which I 
sometimes feel is to be in the future the most influential and the most benefi- 
cent of all the professions. The second satisfactory action is the institution by 
the Corporation, at the instance of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, of the 
John Harvard Fellowships and Scholarships, which are honorary appointments 
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without stipend for distinguished scholars, whose rank as scholars entitles 
them to such distinction as attaches to the holding of a scholarship, but whose 
circumstances prevent them from being eligible to fellowships or scholarships 
with stipends. The John Harvard Fellowships are for the Graduate School, 
the John Harvard Scholarships for the College or the Scientific School. Here- 
tofore, the distinction of being a scholarship-holder has not been accessible to 
all members of the University, but only to those whose circumstances were 
narrow ; hereafter, this distinction will be accessible to all students alike. I 
believe this step will prove in the future to have been one of the most impor- 
tant of the last thirty years. 

“You have spoken, Mr. President, of the wonderful fact that a great stream 
of benefactions flows incessantly toward American colleges and universities, 
but have added that college and university presidents are always asking for 
more. That is quite true ; but why is it true and inevitable? It is because 
the task of every American university outstrips almost infinitely its actual 
resources. The university of to-day aspires to prepare multitudes of young 
men for serviceable living ; not the few for secluded lives of introspection and 
philosophic ease, or of historical and literary research, but the many for high 
service in the working, struggling, new-made world. This new purpose, 
this loftier aspiration, touches all departments of every active university, and 
means for universities a great enlargement of their aims, and of the duties 
imposed upon them. It should imply to all your minds a great enlargement 
of the resources with which they are to attain these higher ends. This desire 
to equip young men for immediate, effective service not only involves adding 
new subjects of instruction, but also adding to the equipment with which old 
subjects are taught. I may best illustrate this general fact by giving some 
details about two widely separated departments. We have taught Analytical 
Chemistry in this University for many years, and we have in Boylston Hall 
spacious laboratories which accommodate hundreds of students ; but now we 
wish to prepare young men to go immediately on graduation into mines and 
metallurgical works as chemists. To give such persons an adequate training, 
we need for each student four or five times as much desk-room as we have 
been in the habit of supplying, and ten times as much apparatus as the ordi- 
nary student needs. Again, we graduate to-day ten young men from the 
Divinity School. They have studied Greek and Hebrew, the Old and New 
Testaments, Ecclesiastical History, General Theology, Homiletics, and Com- 
parative Religion, and many of them have added to this list of subjects Soci- 
ology, Psychology, and History. They have been amply provided with more 
than the traditional equipment for their profession ; but we know that they 
have not been taught just how to take hold of a parish new to them, and to 
interest young and old in the services and work of the church. They will feel 
greatly at a loss when they begin real parish work, in spite of their elaborate 
training. We ought to fit them better than we do now for the immediate 
practical work of the ministry. These are but two slight illustrations of 
the way in which the new aims of universities create urgent need for new 
resources. 

“Phillips Brooks once said, in an admirable address delivered at Chautau- 
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qua, that life had proved too strong for literature. He meant that the extraor- 
dinary expansion of material, intellectual, and moral interests in civilized com- 
munities had quite outstripped the power of literature to represent it. That 
broad statement is true of almost every department of university teaching. 
The advance of the world in historical knowledge, in the methods of philo- 
sophie inquiry, and in the applications of science, has been so wonderfully 
rapid that the means of describing and recording the advance have relatively 
failed, and the accepted means of bringing the youth up to those levels of 
knowledge at which their predecessors have really arrived have proved inade- 
quate. This general fact is to be seen of everybody in regard to the progress of 
electricity and bacteriology ; but it is true of the whole circle of the arts and 
sciences. The universities, therefore, need to be strengthened in every depart- 
ment, so that they may be enabled to train young men so well that they can go 
out into the world ready for its work,—a work which in this century has 
changed and developed with appalling rapidity. That is the most important 
function of universities. Help us, gentlemen, to discharge that function here.” 


The presiding officer, after reference to the death of Gov. F. T. 
Greenhalge, ’63, next called on Acting Governor Roger Wolcott, 70, to 
respond for the Commonwealth. Governor Wolcott paid a tribute to 
his predecessor, and continuing said in part : — 


GOVERNOR WOLCOTT. 


“Tt is a fact that, well-nigh irrespective of the individual, he who stands here 
on Commencement Day is always sure of a hearty welcome. It would bea 
pleasant and grateful task were it possible here to review the history of Mas- 
sachusetts and Harvard College together, neither weakly dependent on the 
other, yet mutually supplementing each other, marching together along a path- 
way full of honor to both, and looking to the future full of courage, confidence, 
and power to meet the problems yet to arise. It has always seemed to me 
that, should it ever fall to me to receive words of commendation at this feast, 
I should prefer to receive them for something done in the public service, 
because it is the public service that makes to-day the strongest demand on the 
educated man. I would not obscure the services of the quiet scholar and 
teacher, the physician, the lawyer, the scientist ; I mean something a little 
different. All of this service can be rendered, and is rendered, in every coun- 
try and under every form of government ; but what I wish to emphasize is 
that the government of America makes further demands upon citizenship, 
demands that I see answered by the men here. I need not speak of the ser- 
vice done by lawyers and business men. To the college man, there must be 
impossible the spirit of snobbishness. Leave that to the merely rich. In him 
there must be no chilling of enthusiasm, no enfeebled patriotism. The educa- 
tion that Harvard gives must arouse enthusiasm, kindle ardor, add truer 
flames to the altar of patriotism. The graduates of Harvard are rendering 
this exalted service all over the land. Do not mistake that I refer to those in 
office simply. It is the spirit, not the office, by which this college would show 
her graduates to be true to the highest lessons of her past. During the past 
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week, the eyes of the nation have been directed to a great fight at St. Louis, 
and the foremost in that fight was a Harvard man, of the Class which to-day 
celebrates its 25th anniversary, the Hon. H. C. Lodge. Gentlemen, that was 
a great service rendered on a noble stage ; it redounds to the credit of the 
man, the State, and the College. It will receive grateful acknowledgment.” 


General Miles, the next speaker, had to wait some moments before he 
could be heard, so enthusiastic was his reception. He said : — 


GENERAL MILES. 

“T certainly feel honored by the way you have honored me to-day, and con- 
sider it one of the highest honors that can be conferred on a citizen of the 
United States. One of the greatest achievements of the Massachusetts colo- 
nists was that within six years after their landing they founded this great 
University. It would be impossible to measure by any method of written his- 
tory the great good thus done this Commonwealth and this great nation. You 
find its graduates at all periods since its founding bearing aloft the torch of 
enlightenment of this nation. This building is sacred ground tome. Itisa 
memorial of the great dead who laid down their lives for the safety of the 
country. Could we call back those brave men, they would say that they were 
proud of the cause for which they died, and would express the hope that the 
younger generation would maintain the integrity of this great country in times 
of national peril. In these times of peace, Harvard men will always be found 
in the front ranks wherever sound scholarship, intellectual force, and moral 
probity are required. They will always be in the van in scientific discovery, 
enlightened thought, and pure citizenship.” 


The Rev. Minot J. Savage, the next speaker, began by commenting on 
the fact that the graduates of the Veterinary School had that morning 
outnumbered those of the Divinity School. He assumed that the former 
had been on the increase during the last few years, while the latter had 
been decreasing. But he was sure this condition of affairs was but tem- 
porary. Religion, he maintained, is not dying out, though religions and 
theologies may be. ‘There are those,” he said, “ who say that religion 
is but a superstition ; other timid people, who believe it to be God’s truth, 
shrink from having questions asked. But I feel sure that the man or 
church that fears to face any question does not thereby show his faith, 
—he simply illustrates his doubts and fears. The only infidelity of 
which I am afraid is that which does not believe in God. I expect to see 
in the future a grander church and a nobler ministry. I welcome science 
and criticism, for they are but clearing the field for a more magnificent 
temple in which the fortunate people of the future may worship. The 
only age in which I should prefer to live instead of the present is the 
future, for then the world will have adjusted itself. . . . Art beautifies 
life ; literature paints and expresses it; music gives utterance to its finest 
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emotions that are not to be given in words; science is only the headlight 
on the locomotive of progress. All of these decorate, ornament, and help 
to comfort life, but religion is the creator of manhood and womanhood. 
Man is not man, from a scientific point of view, until he has climbed up 
out of the animal heart and brain into the soul that links him with 
God.” 

Mr. Wetmore next introduced Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, as “that 
patriotic citizen, that worthy son of Alma Mater, whose services to this 
Commonwealth are only less than those to the country.” 


SENATOR LODGE. 


“T thank you for this greeting, which indicates that you agree with me in the 
position I have lately taken at St. Louis. There was never any doubt as to 
the position of the great Republican party, to which I belong, upon the money 
question, but there was a doubt as to whether they would declare that position 
without reserve. With the delegates from our dear old State, and with the 
leaders of other States, I had a share in framing the declaration of the party 
upon the money question, and we made it so plain and so honest that no man 
can misinterpret it. I am glad that my action in this respect meets with your 
approval. Praise and blame often come to a public man from the same quar- 
ter at not remote intervals. But no public man can afford to shape his course 
from desire of the one or dread of the other. There is only one absolute 
master whom I recognize, and that is my own conviction of what is right. 
There is only one approval that is absolutely essential to me, and that is the 
approval of my own conscience. If I may borrow the words of Descartes, ‘I 
early made up my mind that, in emergencies which demanded action, I would 
act promply and to the best of my judgment, and would then abide the result 
without repenting.’ 

“But, Mr. President, I did not rise to speak of myself or of politics. Iam 
a member of the Class which celebrates to-day the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its graduation. In such an occasion there is much that is joyous, much which 
touches the tender chords of memory ; but yet, after all, the stones which mark 
the resting-place of the buried years lead us most naturally to some serious 
reflections. I was told last night at my Class dinner, by one speaking with 
authority, that the old college of our day was utterly gone. We came asa 
class just at the parting of the ways. We were for two years under the old 
system and for two years under the new. We have watched with pride the 
vast growth of Harvard since we left Cambridge. We realize that the class 
which graduates to-day is nearly as large as the entire college which we knew. 
We understand that a Faculty of ninety members can hardly sustain the work 
which in our time was performed by twenty. We have seen great endowments 
given to Harvard. We have seen new buildings spring up in all directions. 
We have beheld the old college change into the great university at the touch 
of the enchanter’s wand. And yet, Mr. President, I should be grieved to 
think that the old college had entirely gone. The most brilliant of American 
journalists, a graduate of Harvard, is reported to have said, when he bought 
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the New York Sun, that he threw away everything except the name. I should 
be sorry to think that this policy had been pursued at Harvard. There were 
some qualities about the old college which I trust will never die, but will 
always remain as they were then, — characteristic of Harvard. 

“Let me very briefly suggest what I mean. At the risk of being thought an 
extreme and moss-grown conservative, I will mention that during the four 
years of my Class in college we won three out of four university boat-races, 
besides sending a crew to England. We won all the baseball matches there 
were to win. I know that the reply to this is that these things are only ath- 
letics. So be it. I happen to be one of those, Mr. President, who believe 
profoundly in athletic contests. The time given to athletic contests and the 
injuries incurred on the playing-field are part of the price which the English- 
speaking race has paid for being world-conquerors. 

“ But there is another side to athletic victories. They are the manifestation 
and evidence of a spirit which is all-important. I was asked last spring to 
come out here and speak to the boys on football. I replied that I knew little 
of football, and was certainly not an expert at the game. ‘ We do not want 
you to talk about football,’ was the answer ; ‘we want you to speak on the 
spirit of victory.’ That is the spirit which existed in the old college, —the 
spirit of victory. It is but another phrase for what the philosopher dealing 
with nations calls social efficiency. It is the spirit which subordinates the 
individual to the group, and which enables that group, whether it be a college 
or a nation, to achieve great results and attain to high ideals. Individualism 
carried to its last extreme has made Poland a geographical expression. Social 
efficiency has made the English-speaking people the conquering race of 
modern times. It is that spirit of victory, that loyalty to a name, an idea, a 
sentiment, that capacity for acting together, that enthusiasm which always 
existed in the old college, that I would see preserved in the Harvard of 
to-day. A nation must have that spirit to succeed in the world, and a college 
must have that spirit to succeed in the nation. I want Harvard to play the 
part which belongs to her in the great drama of American life. Therefore I 
want her to be filled with the spirit of victory. 

“The president has said that there are many evils, many shortcomings, in our 
politics. So there are. No one knows it so well as a man in public life. But 
let us not rail at them. Let us go down into the dust and heat and cure them. 
And, above all, do not let us permit the shortcomings to obscure the great 
triumphs of the century. It is well to remember what we have done as a 
nation. They may call us money-makers, shopkeepers, if you will, but the 
American people have made the greatest sacrifices to a sentiment, to union 
and to freedom, that any people on earth can show. Here in the United 
States is the greatest field in the world for human endeavor and for human 
aspiration. Very early I took to my heart the words of Emerson, the great- 
est intellect, perhaps, that Harvard has to show. It was he who said, ‘ Let 
the passion for America cast out the passion for Europe.’ I would have the 
passion for America enter into every man’s soul. This great Democracy is 
moving onward to its great destiny. Woe to the men or to the nations who 
try to bar its imperial march. Before us lie great problems and great possi- 
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bilities. In the future of the United States I want Harvard to be in the 
forefront. I want her to wield the influence and take the part to which her 
traditions and her past, to which all she is and all she hopes to be, entitle 
her.” 


Very great applause greeted the next speaker, 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 

“It would in some measure relieve embarassment if I could in even a slight 
degree feel myself worthy of the great honor which you do me to-day. Why 
you have called me from the Black Belt of the South, from among my humble 
people, to share in the honors of this occasion, is not for me to explain ; and 
yet it may not be inappropriate for me to suggest that it seems to me that one 
of the most vital questions that touch our American life is how to bring the 
strong, the wealthy, and learned into helpful touch with the poorest, most 
ignorant, and humble, and at the same time make the one appreciate the vital- 
izing, strengthening influence of the other. How shall we make the dwellers 
in the mansions on yon Beacon Street feel and see the need of the spirits in 
the lowliest cabin in Alabama cotton fields or Louisiana sugar bottoms? This 
problem Harvard University is solving, not by bringing itself down, but by 
bringing the masses up. 

“If through me, an humble representative, seven millions of my people in 
the South might be permitted to send a message to Harvard, — Harvard, that 
offered up on death’s altar Shaw and Russell and Lowell and scores of others 
that we might have a free and united country, — that message would be, ‘ Tell 
them that the sacrifice was not in vain. Tell them, by the way of the shop, 
the field, the skilled hand, habits of thrift and economy, by the way of the 
industrial school and college, we are coming up. We are crawling up, work- 
ing up, yea, bursting up, — often through oppression, unjust discrimination, and 
prejudice ; but through them all we are coming up, and, with proper habits, 
intelligence, and property, there is no power on earth that can permanently 
stay our progress.’ 

“Tf my life in the past has meant anything in the lifting up of my people, 
and the bringing about of better relations between your race and mine, I 
assure you from this day it will mean doubly more. In the economy of God 
there is but one standard by which an individual can succeed,—there is but 
one for a race. This country demands that every race measure itself by the 
American standard. By it a race must rise or fall, succeed or fail, and in the 
last analysis mere sentiment counts for little. During the next half century 
and more, my race must continue passing through the severe American crucible. 
We are to be tested in our patience, our forbearance, our perseverance, our 
power to endure wrong, to withstand temptations, to economize, to acquire and 
use skill; our ability to compete, to succeed in commerce, to disregard the 
superficial for the real, the appearance for the substance; to be great and yet 
small, learned and yet simple, high and yet the servant of all. This, this is 
the passport to all that is best in the life of our republic, and the negro must 
possess it or be debarred. 
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“While we are thus being tested, I beg of you to remember that wherever 
our life touches yours we help or we hinder. Wherever your life touches ours 
you make us stronger or weaker. No member of your race in any part of our 
country can harm the meanest member of mine without the proudest and 
bluest blood in Massachusetts being degraded. When Mississippi commits 
crime, New England commits crime, and in so much lowers the standard of 
your civilization. There is no escape,— man drags man down, or man lifts 
man up. In working out our destiny, while the main burden and centre of 
activity must be with us, we shall need, in a large measure, in the years that 
are to come, as we have had in the past, the help, the encouragement, the 
guidance that the strong can give the weak. Thus helped, we of both races in 
the South shall soon throw off the shackles of racial and sectional prejudice and 
rise, as Harvard University has risen and as we all should rise, above the 
clouds of ignorance, narrowness, and selfishness into that atmosphere, that 
pure sunshine, where it will be our highest ambition to serve man, our brother, 
regardless of race or past condition.” 


The last speaker was Dr. W. G. Farlow, who said in part: — 


“When, twenty-five years ago, I was asked by Prof. Asa Gray to give instruction 
in cryptogamic botany in Harvard College, it could not have been because there 
was any urgent demand on the part of the public for instruction in the subject. 
In fact, the mere name cryptogam was then so unknown in this country as to 
be the cause of laughter when pronounced in public. Perhaps nothing illustrates 
better the rapid progress of science than the change which has taken place in 
regard to cryptogamic botany. When I wished to study the subject in 1872, — 
my experience of two years in trying to teach it having brought out the 
unpleasant fact that I knew almost nothing about it, —I was forced to go to 
Europe, for there was no instruction given then in this country. But even in 
Germany, at that date, the most complete general treatise on botany then 
known, Sachs’s Lehrbuch, had not a word to say about bacteria. Now there are 
elaborate treatises, and even special journals, devoted to this branch of crypto- 
gamic botany alone ; and, in this country, bacteria are so universally talked 
about that, in the absence of startling news in politics or athletics, the newspa- 
pers pad their columns with articles on bacteria; and druggists, than whom 
there are no more acute judges of the gullibility of the public, are gradually 
replacing the infantile compounds of Mrs. Winslow and Lydia Pinkham by 
new germ-killing preparations. The rapid progress in the study of bacteria, 
although probably the most striking, is only one of many instances which 
might be quoted to show the remarkable development of natural science 
within the last twenty years. If, then, twenty-five years ago, a course in 
cryptogamic botany was started at Harvard College at a time when there 
was no popular demand for it, it was because Professor Gray, with his char- 
acteristic foresight, saw that there soon would be a demand, and he wished 
Harvard to be ahead of the times rather than to drag behind. 

“ As we look at the Harvard of to-day, we find that it is very different from 
what it was only a comparatively few years ago. Harvard is now called a 
university rather than a college, and one cannot help asking in what consists 
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the difference between a university and a college. It is probably not unfair to 
say that the public and even many of the Harvard alumni are inclined to sup- 
pose that a university is only a large college. But there are small universi- 
ties and there are large colleges. Ten times one college does not make one 
university. The real difference lies in the scope and spirit of the work done. 
In Germany, an institution, to deserve the name of university, must have fac- 
ulties of law, theology, medicine, and philosophy. But the mere fact that 
there are these faculties, while it enables one to recognize formally a German 
university, does not show their real characteristic. That lies mainly in the 
spirit of investigation which pervades all the departments, and in the effort to 
add something to the world’s knowledge, and not stop with mere instruction of 
students. In this country the feeling prevails that instruction should be the 
main object of all institutions of learning. One would like to ask, What is 
instruction, and who is to be instructed? It is easy to understand what is 
meant by the ordinary instruction of classes in the College and the Profes- 
sional Schools. But there is a wider, if not a higher, instruction which a real 
university owes to the public. Every new investigation made, every new fact 
discovered by any one attached to a university, is a direct addition to the 
world’s knowledge, and aids, directly or indirectly, a far wider circle than the 
actual students in the university. We point with pride to our large laborato- 
ries and collections, but it is the work done in them and the use made of 
them which counts. The reputation of Harvard, as it is at present, is due 
very largely to the work of men like Gray, Agassiz, Peirce, and Wyman, to 
mention only those devoted to science, whose memory we still revere. It is 
not enough to say that our material equipment is vastly greater than it was in 
their day. We must ask whether we still have men, or can bring up men, 
who will contribute to the fund of the world’s knowledge as they did. In 
their day, with a poorer equipment, they had one advantage. The demands of 
class work and general instruction were less than they are at present, and this 
brings us to what seems to me to be the most important, and at the same time 
the most perplexing, question to be considered by the authorities of Harvard 
at the present day, viz., how, practically, to bring about the proper relation 
between the general instruction given to students and the original work done 
by the professors and advanced students. The former is not likely to be neg- 
lected or underrated. The latter requires not only money and proper equip- 
ment, but also time for uninterrupted work ; but it is just such work as this 
that the public has a right to demand of endowed institutions of learning. If 
we try to do our duty by the public in this respect, we may reasonably expect 
that the public will do its part in supplying proper means ; for, if we look at 
the money given to other American universities during recent years, we find 
that the greater part was given for advanced rather than ordinary work. At 
Harvard we must continue to have both kinds of work, but on the proper bal- 
ancing of the two depends our success as a learned institution in the future.” 


The gathering broke up at 5.15 after singing “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 
The following candidates were voted for: E. P. Seaver, ’64, of 
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Newton, Overseer from 1879 to 1891 and from 1894 to 1896; Solomon 
Lincoln, ’57, of Boston, Overseer from 1882 to 1889 and from 1890 to 
1896; G. B. Shattuck, 63, of Boston, Overseer from 1890 to 1896; 
H. H. Sprague, 64, of Boston, Overseer from 1890 to 1896; Francis 
Rawle, ’69, of Philadelphia, Pa., Overseer from 1890 to 1896; G. F. 
Hoar, ’46, of Worcester, Overseer from 1874 to 1880; D. W. Cheever, 
52, of Boston ; Bellamy Storer, ’67, of Cincinnati, O.; F. H. Appleton, 
’69, of Peabody; J. B. Warner, ’69, of Cambridge; Sigourney Butler, 
°77, of Boston ; C. P. Curtis, Jr., ’83, of Boston ; J. J. Storrow, Jr., 85, 
of Boston. Of these, Dr. D. W. Cheever, ’52, was put in nomination by 
certificate a few days before Commencement. The vote was somewhat 
heavier than usual, 873 ballots being cast, viz: *Solomon Lincoln, 640; 
D. W. Cheever, 557; *G. B. Shattuck, 525; Francis Rawle, 449; 
*E. P. Seaver, 443; G. F. Hoar, 440; J. J. Storrow, 351; H. H. 
Sprague, 305; Sigourney Butler, 301; F. H. Appleton, 294; J. B. 
Warner, 297; C. P. Curtis, Jr., 250; Bellamy Storer, 199 ; scattering, 
15. The first five are elected for the full term of six years ; Senator 
Hoar fills a vacancy in the group whose term expires in 1900. An 
asterisk means reélection. Last year the leading candidate, Theodore 
Roosevelt, received 687 votes. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE ANNUAL BREATHING SPACE. 


Interesting, lively, orderly, impressive ; such was the Commencement 
of 1896. The three parts of Commencement Day — the exer- gomence- 
cises, Class meetings, and dinner — were all unusually success- ™e™* 
ful. If, as usual, the major part of the teaching force had taken itself 
out of town, so that the front of the procession was scanty, the great 
number of capped-and-gowned “graduators” made up for the lack of 
elders. Each Commencement sees a little more attention paid to the 
dignity of the occasion: among the professors the proportion of gowns 
grows over coats; doctors’ hoods of bright colors begin to be tolerated ; 
and one looks forward to a time when all will be either gowned or 
ungowned. In Sanders Theatre there was a new régime, —a “ reign of 
law.” Ushers abounded ; four sections of the first gallery were reserved 
for takers of degrees; and Professor Morgan filled the newly created 
but long-needed office of Marshal of the Commencement Exercises. The 


1 Sketches of the Recipients of Honorary Degrees will be printed in the 
next number. — Ep. 
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only unguarded spot was the rear doors to the stage, through which 
crowded in some persons who apparently came to look for the degrees 
which they had lost in earlier years. The complete “ we-are-seven” of 
the Corporation sat behind the rail. The Commencement was especially 
distinguished by the use for the first time of English as the official lan- 
guage. As each of the groups of degree-takers was reached, the Dean 
of the corresponding School presented his charges to the President in a 
fitting phrase; the President responded also in lingua vernacula, and to 
each group addressed a few special words of weleome. From the larger 
bodies — such as Law, Medical, and College graduates — representatives 
came forward, while their classmates rose in their places. The number 
of degrees conferred in course was as follows : — 


Le Sis a les) SO UR RIMaST 2-5 le. 36. SOU 
i LN cetera re ee PU | PRE Saeed eee pee. | 
oy CSS emeses arise. jee: | See eer emer. || 
SD vite wi) Atiie! Sissy) AO Re a) ey tai be wee 
SPS! fs) doers ae is) AD ONS oe ww cis: ws. oe) 

SSAC ASS RSG Siew ears: hoes oes 


Total, Arts and Sciences . 541 Total, Professional Schools 252 


Total degrees conferred. . «6 5 6 eo st we 6 te 6 IOS 


The large audience, including hundreds of people standing, showed a 
lively interest both in the parts and in the conferring of degrees; but it 
was especially awakened by the conferring of the honorary degrees, also 
in English. The enthusiasm of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary was repeated, especially at the names of General Miles and Booker 
Washington. No one could wish a return to Latinity; it is even con- 
ceivable that the time will come when the graduating classes will find 
their Commencement Programme printed in a language which they can 
read. Certainly this Commencement has enlisted the attendance of more 
recipients of degrees than ever before, has more stirred the audience, 
and leaves a sharper remembrance. The smallness of Sanders Theatre 
prevents almost all the old graduates from taking any part in these 
exercises. For them, the rest of the day, the Yard overflowed with good 
order and good-fellowship, and even the celebrated “ rum-fund ” of one of 
the classes in the sixties was not in evidence. The dinner was marked 
by unusually spirited speaking. 


Building operations are few this summer. Wadsworth House has 
Stately received its long-needed suit of yellow paint, and causes the 
mansions. beholder to wonder how any one could ever have given it 
any other color. The fire in Boylston Hall on July 12 has compelled 
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repairs in that building, and called out a special letter of thanks to the 
Cambridge Fire Department from President Eliot. The damage is but 
a few thousand dollars, covered by insurance. The Law School is in the 
disorder of serious repairs; the book-stack is to be completely recon 
structed from within, and is to have top-light from a new skylight; and 
a new recitation room has been contrived out of the space over the 
delivery room of the Library. The Corporation is to participate in 
the restoration of the Church of St. Saviour’s in Southwark by present- 
ing a memorial window of John Harvard, once a worshiper in that 
church. The greatest and most welcome improvement is the remodeling 
of University Hall. Some years ago the whole south end from foun- 
dation to roof was appropriated for administrative headquarters ; in the 
basement, the College printer ; over his head, the Publication Agent; 
above him, the familiar “ U. 5;” in the third story, the office common 
to the Deans of the Faculty and of the Graduate School, and the quarters 
of the stenographers. The Faculty Room had become the haven of 
various administrative officials; the two Secretaries, the Regent, and the 
chieftain of entrance examinations occupying the four corners. As for 
committees, they met wherever they could find a vacant space, —in the 
Faculty Room, the Dean’s room, the President’s room, the headquarters 
of the “ Upstairs’ Deans,” or —in moments of unofficial confusion of 
mind — in the Colonial Club. Now this reaction of environment is to be 
completely broken up: the Faculty Room is a shrine profaned by car- 
penters; occupants of all recitation rooms on the ground floor have 
notice of ejectment served upon them; and even the sacredness of U. 
E. R. is not proof against the ceaseless desire for new things. When the 
accumulated dust of three quarters of a century shall have been swept 
away, the building will reappear under a new aspect. The central rooms 
on the ground floor have been completely readjusted: in the north end, 
long dedicated to Philosophy, will be found the headquarters of the Sci- 
entific School, with three concentred rooms. The central district will 
be occupied by the Dean of the College, the Recorder, and their constel- 
lation of clerks. There will be a waiting room sufficient for the guests 
at the Dean’s Wednesdays; there will be room to circulate and to 
breathe ; a telephone closet will be provided, and a passage will establish 
the much-desired close connection between the offices of the Scientific 
School and the College. Upstairs, the President will retain his room ; 
the Dean of the Faculty steps into the quarters of the Dean of the Col- 
lege ; and the Corresponding Secretary and Recording Secretary will have 
comfortable dens. The Dean of the Graduate School remains sole master 
of University 10; and the typewriters click undisturbed in their old 
quarters. The great change, however, is the pulling out of the floor of 
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U.E. R., thus restoring the space occupied by the original College Chapel, 
and furnishing a convenient, well-lighted, and beautiful Faculty Room. 
Much of the old wainscot and paneled casing and toothed cornice still 
exists, and will be preserved, and out of the splendidly thick and strong 
walls new fire-places and flues are chiseled. No effort has been made, 
however, by the Superintendent of Buildings, who is the architect of the 
reconstructions, to restore the pilasters, nor to return to those details 
which made the original room one of Bulfinch’s triumphs, or to carry 
the venerable paneling all around the new rooms. Various perplexing 
problems are still to be adjusted ; old graduates can never be taught to 
stay their steps below “U. 5,” when they come to bait “the office; ” 
and it is not settled whether Faculty tea will follow the Dean of the 
College downstairs, or will remain a function of the present corner room. 


The Corporation records show another year of scanty gifts. The sums 
received up to June 18 have been about $97,000 for perma- 
nent funds, and about $36,000 in gifts for temporary purposes. 
Deducting the $35,000 which has had to be spent on the Library, the 
capital account is about $8,440,000. In these days of diminishing 
returns from investments, the effectiveness of the funds declines unless 
the principal is considerably increased. It cannot be too distinctly set 
forth that the growing revenue of the University, which permits new 
apparatus, high specialization, and intensive instruction, results from the 
increasing number of students. Steps have recently been taken to equal- 
ize the fees among students in the same School, and also between students 
of the different Schools; the tuition in the Divinity School has at last 
been raised to $150 a year; and in the Dental School the tuition of the 
third year is raised to $150. At present, therefore, the uniform tuition- 
fee throughout the University is $150, except in the first year of the 
Dental School and throughout the Medical School, where it is $200, 
and the charge of $50 for a fourth or any subsequent year in the Dental 
School. Parts of years and special courses are usually entered at a less 
rate; but henceforth all students in the Graduate School who hold pecu- 
niary aids or are counting the year toward a degree must pay full tuition. 
Regular instructors are always entitled to such work as they may choose 
to take without fee ; and the same privilege has usually been accorded 
to assistants, with a corresponding lowering of their salary. Beginning 
with the next year, however, all assistants must pay regular fees, and 
their emolument will be based on the service rendered. In most of the 
scientific subjects there are extra laboratory fees, to pay for breakage 
and wear and tear. Could a similar system be applied to the “ human- 
ities,” it would enable the various departments of languages, philosophy, 


Finances. 
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history, economics, and the fine arts to renew and increase department 
libraries. The whole subject of University finances is one which might 
well interest some expert graduate; a valuable study of the capital, in- 
come, and outgo might be based on the clear and frank reports of the 
Treasurer, and on the practice of the Corporation in making investments 
and assigning expenditures. 


Notwithstanding the threatening state of national finances, the Corpo- 
ration have felt justified in making several new appointments. 4 pyoint- 
Mr. Charles H. Grandgent, ’83, formerly an instructor, and ae: and 
lately Superintendent of Modern Languages in the Boston pub-, tions. 
lic schools, becomes Professor of Romance Languages; Professor Theo- 
bald Smith is transferred from the Bussey Institution to the Medical 
School, where he takes the new Professorship of Comparative Pathology ; 
and Assistant Professor Charles H. Moore becomes Professor of Art; 
Mr. J. Winthrop Platner is made Assistant Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. Instructors appointed to Assistant Professorships are Lewis J. 
Johnson in Civil Engineering; Comfort Avery Adams in Electrical 
Engineering; and Frank B. Mallory in Pathology. Seven instructors 
receive appointments of longer term than one year, and thereby enter 
the College Faculty: R. C. Manning in Latin; R. DeC. Ward in Cli- 
matology; D. L. Turner in Surveying and Hydraulics; H. L. Bier- 
wirth in German; A. C. Coolidge in History; G. H. Parker in Zodl- 
ogy; and C. B. Gulick in Greek. Dr. W. A. Brooks is appointed 
Demonstrator of Anatomy for five years; and Dr. W. H. Potter, Lec- 
turer in Operative Dentistry for three years. A recent administrative 
appointment is that of James A. Noyes to be Editor of the Quinguennial 
Catalogue. Professor Morris H. Morgan is Marshal for Commencement 
Exercises in Sanders Theatre; Walter Briggs is Superintendent of the 
Reading Room. Among the one-year appointments may be mentioned 
those of Asaph Hall as Lecturer in Celestial Mechanics ; the Rev. Dr. 
George A. Gordon, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immortality of Man; 
C. W. Birtwell, Lecturer on Scientific Methods in Philanthropy; E. B. 
Delabarre (Professor in Brown University), as Director of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory ; and Leo Weiner, Instructor in the Slavic Languages. 
The College Preachers for 1896-97 are: Bishop Vincent and Dr. 
Moxom (reappointments); Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Theological 
School; Dr. S. D. McConnell of Brooklyn; and the Rev. W. W. Fenn of 
Chicago. 


Entrance examinations have lost none of their terrors to the “ sub- 
freshman,” and little to the examiners. 1,199 persons presented themselves 
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for preliminary or final examinations in June, 1896 ; and about 100 others 
will present themselves in September. Of these about one half 


The intel- 
lectual came to Cambridge, about four fifths in all to the New Eng- 
gate. land cities, and about one tenth each to the Middle State and 


Western centres. The last examinations were held in thirty-two places 
in all, including Bonn, Paris, and Eastbourne (England), besides Tokyd 
(Japan), to which papers were again sent this year. Examiners were 
sent from Cambridge to all the places in the United States except San 
Francisco and Belmont, California, and Portland, Oregon; for it is 
thought desirable that the University be represented by some member of 
its teaching staff, if possible, who can answer general questions about the 
institution and its methods. The numbers show a gratifying increase 
from year to year, though there are some local eddies and changes of 
destination, as may be seen from the following table. The “ New Eng- 
land” (and foreign) group includes Cambridge, Andover, Bonn, Concord, 
Eastbourne, Exeter, Groton, Lakeview (Conn.), Paris, Pomfret, Portland 
(Me.), Quincey, Southboro, Worcester; in the “Central” group are 
Albany, Buffalo, Garden City, Lawrenceville, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington ; the “ Western” group comprises Belmont, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Minneapolis, Omaha, Portland (Or.), San 
Francisco, and St. Louis. 


















































1894. 1895. 1896. 
Prel. | Final. | Total. | Prel. | Final. | Total. | Prel. | Final. | Total. 
a —— nines 
New England. . | 412 | 444 | 856 | 406 | 500 | 906] 451 | 520 | 971 
Central . _ s 48 55 103 37 71 128 50 65 115 
Western ... 41 40 81 39 54 93 61 52 113 
Total . . . .| 501 | 539 | 1040 | 502 | 625 | 1127 | 562 | 637 | 1199 








It should be noted that these figures include both College and Scientific 
School candidates, and that the latter category has increased from sixty- 
one in 1894 to 161 in 1896. Some of the best New England preparatory , 
schools now send from one sixth to one fourth of all their Harvard can- 
didates to the Scientific School ; and the same tendency is visible in New 
York and Chicago. The large cities of the Middle West are well sup- 
porting Harvard; but the table shows that its great strength is still in 
New England, and in the boys from other parts of the country who are 
sent to New England academies. Last year the preliminaries suffered 
a notable check ; but this year they have increased by sixty, thus prom- 
ising well for 1897. 
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To handle and record the work of 1,200 candidates, each eager to 
know the result at the earliest moment, is no small task ; but 
° . ° Machinery 
it goes more easily every year. All books, wherever received, are of admis- 
sent at once to Cambridge for examination, and are handled “°” 
entirely by the “number” of the candidate till the record is complete. 
A member of each Department which has an entrance subject is ap- 
pointed to take charge of all the books in that subject, to supervise the 
examiners, and himself to read all the “line books.” Beginning in 
1895, the number of subordinate examiners was much increased, so as 
to hasten the process. All “final” returns are in within three or four 
days of the end of the examinations, and each candidate’s record is then 
made up and passed upon by the Committee on Entrance Examinations. 
This body, composed of the members of the Departments in charge of 
the examinations, holds two prolonged sittings to discuss doubtful cases, 
under the chairmanship of the Dean of the College. If a record be 
incomplete, the file of books is at once examined; if there seem unac- 
countable discrepancies, — such as passing in an advanced subject while 
failing in the corresponding elementary subject, —the books are com- 
pared. Candidates whose record is technically defective, but who seem 
worthy of entrance, are put in a list for special discussion on their merits. 
The function of this responsible body, which takes action on every indi- 
vidual case, is to keep up a uniform standard, to eliminate errors, and to 
consider special circumstances ; it is generally considered to earn the 
modest fee assigned to its members for this vacation task. The Com- 
mittee also go over and discuss all the entrance examination papers 
before they are printed, and take a solid responsibility for the set. The 
scientific candidates are passed upon by the Administrative Board of 
the Scientific School. “ Preliminary ” returns are made up a little later, 
and are passed upon by an administrative officer. Examinations for Rad- 
cliffe College are held on the Harvard papers, at many of the places of 
Harvard examination, and the same examiners usually read them ; but 
it is not considered a University function, and there is no Committee 
meeting. With the present year, 1896, the old “ Examinations for 
Women” cease. This process of examining candidates is difficult and 
exhausting; but the Faculty believe that the Harvard and Yale system 
is a support to all the good secondary schools, and there is no evidence 
of any willingness to accept the certificates of preparatory teachers in 
lieu of examination. 


At the end of the academic year the Special Committee on Entrance 
Requirements adjourned without making a report, but it is uN- goneciate 
derstood that they will complete their work immediately after "efor. 
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the beginning of the term; and it seems likely that the Faculty will 
devote itself to the subject during 1896-97. A reason for delay was 
that one of the six New York Conference reports was unfinished. At 
last, however, that work is done: Cornell has committed herself to the 
new requirements, Columbia is likely to follow immediately, and Prince- 
ton as soon as possible. If the Harvard report should be substantially 
in agreement with the six New York reports, the reform will have al- 
most irresistible headway; the necessity for a change is shown in the 
School Review for June, 1896, by a preliminary report of a Committee 
of the National Educational Association, in which the entrance require- 
ments of many colleges are tabulated. The question of the three years 
degree is in a similar state of suspended animation; the Faculty has 
passed votes in favor of a double-barreled system of three and four 
years degrees carried on side by side ; but discussion has apparently not 
yet begun in the Corporation and Overseers, and the vexed question of 
the status of the A. M. is not finally settled. It cannot be said that any 
action yet taken by the Faculty leads to a substantial increase of the 
minimum waste of gray matter in arriving at the A. B.; but under the 
present vote as to conditions, the question of “lame ducks” no longer 
comes before the Faculty on the Saturday preceding Commencement, so 
that there is less opportunity to push the delinquent through. The real 
difficulty is that the Faculty has never made up its mind whether or no 
it is desirable to keep up what is naturally an easy pass-degree. 


A subject to which the Faculty has devoted much thought has been 
aren the establishment of fellowships and scholarships open as hon- 
Harvard ors to men not needing the stipend; the John Harvard Fel- 
dignities. ‘ % r 

lowships have existed for a year. The first incumbent had 
previously been a regular fellowship-holder; and he continued to re- 
ceive a small stipend from a friend of the University, paid through the 
Treasurer. The system is now put on a permanent basis by votes of the 
Faculty, confirmed by votes of the Corporation. John Harvard Fellow- 
ships can be conferred only on members of the Graduate School, resident 
or non-resident; they are to be few, distinguished, and urged by the 
respective Departments in which their work lies. John Harvard Scholar- 
ships without stipend have also recently been created, to be conferred 
only on undergraduates “deemed worthy of very high academic distine- 
tion,” and the holders to be grouped with the most distinguished hold- 
ers of other scholarships. Less important scholarships are to appear 
in a separate list; and scholarships granted solely on special claims (as 
residence in a particular town or descent from a particular person) in a 
third list. Another interesting fellowship is the Van Rensselaer, given 
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for one year in memory of a member of the Class of 1896, The general 
tendency to pay more heed to dignities is seen in the recent vote of the 
Corporation “that the holders of degrees from Harvard University be 
authorized at their discretion to wear the gowns commonly assigned to 
such degrees by the practice of American universities.” 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Blue sky the day through, and moonlight after sundown, gave ’96 
ideal Class Day weather. It was, perhaps, a little too warm in the 
morning and afternoon, but in the evening breeze enough sprang up to 
set swaying the myriad lanterns that festooned the Yard. Novelty is 
never sought for on Class Day. Indeed, half its charm is in its cherish- 
ing of old traditions ; to say that this Class Day was in programme like all 
others is therefore to ascribe to it a merit, and not a fault. On the preced- 
ing Sunday, as rainy and dismal as Class Day was fair, the Class had 
attended chapel and listened to the baccalaureate sermon preached by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Brooklyn. Friday morning the Class gathered in 
front of Holworthy, and marched to chapel, Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, 
acting as Class Chaplain. Again at 11 o’clock the black-gowned line 
formed, and, with the Class officers at its head, marched to Sanders 
Theatre, where, after prayer, H. E. Addison delivered the Class Oration, 
J. P. Cotton, Jr., the Poem, and E. G. Knoblauch the Ivy Oration. 
R. M. Townsend was chosen Ivy Orator last fall, but had to resign be- 
eause of his absence at Poughkeepsie with the Crew. At the close of the 
exercises the Class rose and sang, to the tune of “ Fair Harvard,” the 
Class Ode, written by G. H. Chase. By afternoon the Yard had under- 
gone its annual transformation. Brush fences shut it off from the out- 
side world, long lines of Chinese lanterns, looking awkward and out of 
place enough in the daylight, hung from tree to tree; and at 3 o’clock, 
when a band began playing in front of University, grass and walks were 
covered with the usual Class Day throng. From 3 to 5 o’clock there 
was dancing in Memorial Hall, and several of the largest spreads were 
held. Towards 5 o’clock the Class cheers rang out, and the graduates 
and three lower classes filed into the inclosure about the Tree, while the 
Seniors first cheered the buildings in the Yard. Of the graduates, 93 
and ’94 seemed to be best represented. J. C. Fairchild, the First 
Marshal, led the cheering, giving the names of President Eliot, Professors 
Briggs and Shaler, Bishop Lawrence, Augustus Hemenway, and the 
coaches of the athletic teams. The Classes and Graduates cheered each 
other, and the Seniors transmitted their cheer to the Freshmen. Then 
all present, standing uncovered, sang “ Fair Harvard” in impressive 
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Class Day manner. The scrimmage for flowers was spirited at first, but 
seemed to the spectators rather long drawn out. Rival factions strove 
eagerly for the large “96” of Jacqueminot roses, suspended about 
eighteen feet from the ground, Alfred Borden finally securing it. In 
the evening a band played in front of University, the Glee Club sang be- 
fore Holworthy, and the Banjo and Mandolin Clubs played on the Law 
School steps. As it grew dark the vari-colored lanterns made a veritable 
fairyland in the treetops, but below the Yard was too crowded to be 
more than picturesque. In the red and green flare of the colored fires the 
moving throng cast huge fantastic shadows on the walls of the buildings. 
The largest spreads were given by members of the Hasty Pudding at their 
club-house, by the Pi Eta in the Gymnasium, and by the Rho Omicron in 
Holden Chapel. In the evening the most important entertainment was 
given at Beck Hall by members of the A. D. and Porcellian Clubs. 
There was the usual reception to Seniors and their friends at the Pres- 
ident’s house, and dancing in the Gymnasium and Memorial Hall. All 
the arrangements passed off without difficulty or delay, for which much 
credit is due to the Class Day Committee. 

The Class officers of 96 are: Secretary, Henry Randolph Storrs, 
Brookline. J/arshals, 1, John Cummings Fairchild, Boston ; 2, Edward 
Henry Fennessy, Boston; 3, John Richards Bullard, Jr., Dedham. 
Orator, Harold Ethelbert Addison, Chicago, Ill. Poet, Joseph Potter Cot- 
ton, Jr., Newport, R. I. Odist, George Henry Chase, Lynn. Ivy Orator, 
Edward Gustavus Knoblauch, New York, N. Y. Chorister, Frank 
Bruce Whittemore, Cambridge. Class Day Committee, Edward Wins- 
low Ames, Chelsea; Ralph Blake Williams, Boston; Madison Gilham 
Gonterman, Chicago, Ill. Class Committee, Robert Haydock Hallo- 
well, Medford ; Isaac William Kingsbury, Chestnut Hill; Alfred Bor- 
den, Fall River. Photographic Committee, Andrew Rothwell Sheriff, 
Washington, D. C.; Raphael Clarke Thomas, Newton; William Edward 
Putnam, Brookline. 

The heart of many a graduate must have been gladdened when the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm shown this spring broke the almost glacial coldness and 
gloom in matters athletic that has prevailed for several years. Every 
victory of importance was celebrated with an enthusiasm which helped 
to bring others, and to turn a season opening with the most discouraging 
prospects into the most satisfactory for several years. It began with the 
Freshmen. Winning the Class Races in record time, and defeating the 
Yale Freshmen in debate in the same week, brought out the Class in 
marching order and with cheering worthy of the victories. Then when 
the news reached Cambridge that the Nine had defeated Brown, and it 
was remembered that Brown had easily beaten Yale, a crowd gathered 
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in the Yard and began cheering. Led by Captain Bullard of the Crew, 
it began to march round the Yard, shouting the score and gathering 
recruits at every step. After singing “ Fair Harvard” and cheering the 
Nine, the Mott Haven Team, and the Crew, the procession broke up. It 
was the first celebration of a Harvard victory since the present Senior 
Class has been in College. The evening of the first Glee Club concert in 
the Yard there was a fine outburst of enthusiasm. Six or seven hundred 
men were gathered on the grass, and after the singing by the Club, and 
of “Fair Harvard” by all present, there came repeated cheers for the 
athletic teams, and then a procession and more cheering. During the 
Crew’s last week in Cambridge the students revived the old custom of 
gathering on the river banks and cheering the Eight as it rowed up 
and down. Saturday, June 6, the day of the second defeat of Pennsyl- 
vania by the Nine, the crowd fell in behind the Harvard military band, 
after the game, marched five or six hundred strong to the Boat-House, 
and gave the crews a hearty send-off. That evening there was more 
marching, singing, and, to wind up, a huge bonfire in Holmes Field. 
June 10 the Nine won the third game in the series with Princeton. It 
was the first great victory that most of those in College had known, and 
its effect was — to put it mildly — exhilarating. When the score was an- 
nounced at dinner in Memorial Hall, cheering broke out spontaneously. 
In the evening the Yard was thronged, there was the continual screech 
of horns and the explosion of dynamite crackers. As it grew dark, Roman 
candles and colored fires made the scene weird and picturesque. Finally, 
the Drum Corps turned out, and a procession tramped off through the 
muddy streets. In Harvard Square a student was arrested for firing off 
a pistol, and in the ensuing disorder two other students were taken. The 
next morning at 6 o’clock the Drum Corps beat the reveille in the Yard, 
and 300 men went into Boston to welcome the returning Nine. Putting 
ropes to an omnibus, they drew the team from Park Square to Harvard 
Bridge. 

The excesses of the previous evening showed that in future the new- 
born enthusiasm must be better directed or there would be an end of 
intercollegiate contests. A conference between representative students 
and President Eliot and several members of the Faculty resulted in the 
following petition and reply :— 


Harvarp University, CAMBRIDGE, June 13, 1896. 
To PreEsipENT ExioT : — 


Dear Sir, —We the undersigned believe that we voice the sentiment of the 
College student body in strongly condemning the use of firearms and explo- 
sives by the students after an athletic victory, or at any other time, and we 
believe that it would be possible to control such objectionable demonstrations. 
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We further believe that an organized celebration is possible, and to that 
end propose that the President of the Senior Class, and such men as he may 
appoint, be given charge of the celebrations. 

We feel that the form of celebration most prized by the students and most 
easily controlled is a bonfire, and we honestly believe that Holmes Field is the 
best place for a fire, . . . because a centralized celebration is more easily con- 
trolled. We therefore request, on behalf of the students of the University, 
that we be allowed to have a bonfire, of proper materials, after an athletic 
victory, on Holmes Field. 


(Signed) 
J. C. Fairchild, W. H. Vincent, F. A. Burlingame, 
R. H. Stevenson, Jr., L. W. Redpath, W. Adams, 
W. L. Garrison, B. G. Waters, G. W. Thompson, 
J. Dean, J. J. Hayes, D. R. Vail, 
J. Wiggin, B. H. Hayes, A. Borden, 
D. D. Scannell, J. L. Bremer, F. J. Goodridge, 
A. M. Beale, S. Hecksher, J. W. Dunlop. 
P. D. Haughton, F. W. Moore, 


In answer to this petition the following letter from President Eliot was 


received : — 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, June 15, 1896. 
Dear Mr. Farrcnititp,— The Dean of Harvard College, the Dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, the Regent, the Chairman of the Athletic Commit- 
tee, and I, being the officers present at last Friday’s conference, assent to the 
experiment on celebrations of athletic victories proposed in the letter which 
the students present at the conference subsequently addressed to me. The 
suecess of the experiment is of course to be ultimately judged by the College 
authorities. 
I think it desirable that your letter and this reply should be brought to the 
knowledge of all the students. 
Very truly yours, 
Cuaries W. Enior. 
Mr. J. C. Fairchild. 


This method of celebrating has not yet been tested, for though Pres- 
ident Fairchild appointed a committee, and the committee duly provided 
firewood and fireworks, no occasion for celebration has arrived. 

As in 1892, this year of the national conventions brought with it a 
mock one at Harvard. The plan originated with the Forum, and was 
carried out by a committee appointed by that club. The convention was 
composed of 124 delegates, or nearly one half the membership of the 
House of Representatives, apportioned among the States on the same 
principle as the national representatives. So far as possible each State 
was represented by its own citizens. The delegations were Republican 
or Democratic, according to the political complexion of their respective 
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sections. In the douptful States, such as Indiana and New York, they 
were divided between the two parties. The Republicans caucused May 
13, and selected Reed, McKinley, and Harrison as the candidates to be 
presented to the convention. The Democratic caucus, May 14, chose 
Russell, Bayard, and Carlisle as candidates. There was a strong senti- 
ment in favor of Cleveland, but it was decided that discussion over the 
third-term question would occasion too much delay. On the night of May 
19, delegates and spectators crowded the Fogg Art Museum. As in 
national conventions, the delegations grouped themselves under banners 
bearing the names of their respective States. H. Friedberg, ’96, as tem- 
porary chairman, called the convention to order, and then was succeeded 
by J. M. Perkins, L. S., the permanent chairman. There were in reality 
two conventions, for the parties carried out their order of business and 
made their nominations entirely separately. The Democrats had pre- 
cedence, and their proceedings are now rather interesting through the direct 
contrast at almost every point of the mock convention at Cambridge with 
the real one at Chicago. The platform supported the gold standard and 
the retirement of the greenbacks, favored Civil Service Reform, and in- 
dorsed Cleveland’s administration. A minority resolution favoring free 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1, offered by K. Stone, L. S., of Missouri, 
brought on a spirited debate, but it was easily defeated on the ballot. 
W. Howe, ’96, of Louisiana, nominated Carlisle; J. S. Bryan, L. S., of 
Virginia, Bayard ; and F. Dobyns, ’98, of Ohio, Russell. The ballot by 
States resulted as follows: Carlisle 42, Russell 42, Bayard 40. On 
the second ballot Virginia led the break to Russell, who was nominated 
with 107 votes to 17 for Carlisle. The Republicans then took control, 
following in every particular the national convention procedure. They 
adopted a platform declaring for sound money and a higher protective 
tariff. F. R. Steward, ’96, of Montana, W. S. Youngman, L. S., of 
Pennsylvania, and N. B. Marshall, 97, of the District of Columbia, 
nominated McKinley, Reed, and Harrison respectively. The balloting 
was as follows: 1. Reed 61, McKinley 55, Harrison 8; 2. Reed 60, 
McKinley 53, Harrison 8; 3. McKinley 58, Reed 56, Harrison 7; 
4. McKinley 62, Reed 56, Harrison 7. As the contest progressed the 
excitement grew intense. Desperate efforts were made to win over votes 
to the opposing candidates. Only the stout resistance of the Harrison 
men prevented the nomination of McKinley. After the fourth ballot the 
Reed men secured an adjournment without a final choice being made. 
The different factions then gathered in the Yard and cheered their candi- 
dates till near midnight. 

On June 2 and 3 Cambridge celebrated her fiftieth anniversary as a 
city, and Harvard, as was fitting, joined in the festival. June 3 was 
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made a University holiday, and five hundred students marched in the 
city procession. ‘Those in charge of the celebration first consulted the 
Class Officers, who heartily approved of Harvard’s participation. But 
the approval of the students was not so easily won, for at first thought 
the prospect of a hot tramp on a June day in the midst of the “finals ” 
was not alluring. Other means failing, the committee finally called a 
mass meeting in the Fogg Art Museum. Mayor Bancroft, ’78, and the 
Hon. John Read, ’62, earnestly urged the students to march in the pro- 
cession as a matter of loyalty to Harvard, if for no other reason. The 
question when put to vote was carried unanimously. Once settled, the 
plan grew in favor, and on June 3 an unexpectedly large number of 
men fell into line. In front marched the College Band of nearly thirty 
pieces under the leadership of A. H. Howard, 98, who wore a crimson 
sweater, on the front of which was woven a large black and white shield 
with the motto “ Veritas.” The rest of the band wore blue sack coats, 
white duck trousers, and straw hats. The Drum Corps of fifteen fol- 
lowed in similar costume. The Classes then marched in order, dressed 
in duck trousers and straw hats with their Class ribbons. Alfred Borden, 
the Chief Marshal of the second division, headed ’96, with E. W. Ames 
as his aid. E.G. Knoblauch, the Class Ivy Orator, carried his Class’s 
huge graduating cap of orange and black. Marshal J. W. Dunlop 
and his aids, E. N. Wrightington, Arthur Beale, W. L. Garrison, Jr., 
and Arnold Scott, led 97. “ What would Cambridge do without 
us?” was printed on a large white placard carried in the front rank. 
The green and white hat-bands of the Juniors made them, after the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, the most popular part of the procession 
while marching through East Cambridge and the Port. Between ’97 
and ’98 came the feature of the procession, — John the Orangeman with 
his donkey and cart mounted on a four-horse dray. Old John had on 
his silk hat, which appears only on state occasions; and in the excite- 
ment of the parade he distributed the contents of his cart gratis. °98 
was led by Marshal Norman Cabot and his aids, P. S. Dalton, S. L. 
Fuller, Gerrish Newell, and J. L. Knox, who had blue and white toy 
balloons in their button-holes. The first ranks kept time with rattle- 
bones, and most of the men wore colored puppets on their hats. Lead- 
ing the Freshmen rode three fellows on diminutive donkeys; behind 
them, some dozen fellows carrying crimson umbrellas lettered in white to 
spell “ Harvard ’99,” and “’46-’96.” °99 had the largest representation 
in the parade, and was very enthusiastic. The stores and houses along 
the route were draped with flags and bunting. Spectators thronged the 
sidewalks, filled the windows, and crowded the roofs to get a good view, 
and responded heartily to the repeated cheers of the Classes. The pro- 
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cession was reviewed under the Washington Elm by Governor Wolcott, 
and at the Soldiers’ Monument by Chief Marshal Read. 

The Harvard Freshmen defeated their Yale rivals in the annual de- 
bate, held in Cambridge May 15. W. H. Conroy, of Philadelphia, 
William Morse, of Philadelphia, and P. G. Carleton, of Lawrence, for 
Harvard, supported the affirmative of the question: “ Resolved, That 
there should be a large and immediate increase in the U. S. Navy.” E. 
T. Noble, J. K. Clarke, and C. L. Darlington represented Yale. Prof. 
G. P. Baker presided. All the Freshman organizations — Crew, Nine, 
Football Team, and Musical Clubs — attended the debate in a body. 
When the judges, Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, President Capen, 
of Tufts College, and H. A. Clark, of Boston, announced their decision, 
the speakers were carried off the platform in triumph. At the dinner 
at the Colonial Club following the debate, Prof. W. L. Phelps replied 
to the toast “Yale;”’ Dean Briggs answered that of “ Harvard;” F. 
Dobyns, ’98, spoke on the “ Relation of Freshmen to ’Varsity Debates.” 

R. C. Ringwalt, 95, and F. Dobyns, ’98, represented Harvard at a 
conference on intercollegiate debating held at New Haven, May 23. 
The dates of the 1896-97 debates were settled, and rules made for the 
choice of the question and the election of judges. On two points the 
delegates were unable to agree, — Harvard and Princeton urged that 
assistance from members of the Faculty and from persons outside the 
University should be limited to the giving of information, while the Yale 
delegates did not believe that criticism of practice debates by members 
of the Faculty was objectionable. All agreed, however, that there was a 
danger of abuse in Faculty coaching that should be guarded against. On 
the other hand, Yale and Princeton wished the contests to be restricted 
to undergraduates, while Harvard held that they should be open to all 
members of the Universities. 

The Harvard Union held its second annual dinner in Boston May 22. 
Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., 96, presided, and gave the following toasts : ‘“ The 
Harvard Union in the Past,” J. P. Warren, ’96; ‘“ The Harvard Union 
in the Future,” J. P. Hall, L. S.; “Our Annual Dinner,” C. Grilk, 
98 ; “ Debating at Harvard,” C. A. Duniway, Gr. C. Dickinson, *96, 
W. Howe, 96, A. M. Sayre, 98, H. E. Addison, ’96, H. L. Belisle, ’96, 
S. P. Delaney, ’96, and S. E. Johnston, ’95, spoke informally. 

The thirtieth annual dinner of the Harvard Advocate, held at the 
Parker House, May 23, proved to be the most successful the paper 
has ever given. Besides the present board of editors, about fifty gradu- 
ates and the presidents of the other College papers attended. W. B. 
Wolffe, 95, presided. Among the speakers were: Prof. C. E. Norton, 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, Prof. J. H. Beale, Jr., Prof. A. B. Hart, Prof. 
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G. P. Baker, Mr. W. G. Peckham, ’67, Mr. C. H. Barrows, ’76, Mr. C. 
H. Grandgent, 87, Mr. Charles Warren, ’89, Godfrey Morse, 70, Wood- 
ward Hudson, ’79, C. R. Clapp, ’84, G. R. Nutter, ’85, Carleton Hunne- 
mann, ’89, and Lombard Williams, ’97. 

At the Graduates’ performance of the Alcayde, the ’96 Pi Eta play, an 
appeal was made for additions to the fund for building a theatre in con- 
nection with the club-house. The Graduates present responded gener- 
ously, and about $1,000 was subscribed. This gives the Club a building 
fund of about $6,000, so that the plans for completing the theatre in 
the rear of the main house can now be carried out. It is possible that 
next year the Club may give its theatricals on its own stage. 

After the Yard concert by the Glee Club on June 16, an informal 
mass meeting of students was held to protest against the removal of all 
athletic sports from Holmes Field at the end of this year. The follow- 
ing petition to the Corporation was drawn up : — 

“We, the undersigned, petition that the Corporation confer with the 
following men as representing the student feeling in Harvard University 
with respect to the proposed removal of athletic sports from Holmes 
Field, before taking decisive action: B. G. Waters, R. H. Stevenson, 
Jr., J. Dean, E. N. Wrightington, A. Borden, F. W. Moore.” 

At the annual Memorial Day service in Sanders Theatre, President 
Eliot presided, and Col. N. P. Hallowell, ’61, delivered the address. 

G. H. Dorr,’97. 





RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


The woman who is inclined to “find time to be learning somewhat 
good, and give up being desultory,” may discover, if she will, that Rad- 
cliffe College offers her the opportunity for detailed study in almost any 
department in which she wishes to work. The announcement of courses 
for 1896-97 shows an increase in the amount and variety of both under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. More than 65 of the 179 courses 
offered for the year are intended “ primarily for graduates.” The Har- 
vard instructors who offer to teach for the first time at Radcliffe are 
Drs. Bakewell, Palache, Babbitt, Reisner, and Messrs. La Meslée, 
Spalding, Ozanne, C. H. C. Wright, Cooley, Collins, Skinner, Duniway, 
Delabarre, and Weiner. Admission examinations for Radcliffe College 
were held in June in Albany, N. Y., Belmont, Cal., Chicago, IIl., Cleve- 
land, O., Concord, N. H., Exeter, N. H., Groton, Portland, Me., Port- 
land, Oregon, Quincy, Tokyd, Japan, and Washington, D. C., as well as 
in Cambridge and New York. Not counting the young women exam- 
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ined in New York and Toky3, 77 candidates presented themselves for 
their final examinations, and 125 for their preliminaries ; 26 special stu- 
dents passed entrance examinations upon certain required subjects. Of 
the final candidates, 70 were admitted, — 34 without conditions, and 36 
with conditions. Seven were rejected. The others will complete their 
examinations in September. Scholarships for 1896-97 have been awarded 
as follows: The Agnes Irwin scholarship has been awarded to Edith F. 
Claflin, 97; the Maria Denny Fay scholarship to Lillian M. Wing, ’98 ; 
the Josiah M. Fiske scholarship to Gertrude M. Flanigan, ’98, and the 
Widow Joanna Hoar scholarship to Frances M. Dewey, 98. 

At the annual meeting of the Associates of Radcliffe College, held on. 
the second Wednesday of June, Joseph B. Warner was reélected a mem- 
ber of the Council to serve seven years. The members of the Academic 
Board appointed by the Associates, subject to the express approval of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, are Professors Allen, Mark, 
Wright, Macvane, B. O. Peirce, Von Jagemann, Taussig, and Kittredge. 
The committee appointed at the meeting of the Associates on February 
19, to consider what measures were expedient in consequence of the 
resignation of Mr. Gilman, recommended that for the present the office of 
Regent remain vacant, and provisional arrangements be made for the 
coming year. The committee appointed at the same meeting to draft 
resolutions with reference to Mr. Gilman’s resignation brought in the 
following, which were unanimously adopted : — 


“The Committee appointed to prepare a minute for adoption by the Corpo- 
ration of Radcliffe College, on occasion of the resignation by Mr. Arthur 
Gilman of the office of Regent, beg leave to offer the following : — 

“The formation of the Society for the Promotion of the Collegiate Instrue- 
tion of Women was largely due to the active and intelligent efforts of Mr. 
Gilman. At the organization of the Society in 1878 he was chosen Secretary,. 
an office which, as then constituted, involved the charge of the main executive 
concerns of the Society. To the numerous, important, and difficult duties of 
this office Mr. Gilman devoted himself with entire and zealous fidelity. From 
year to year, as the work of the Society, taking form under the appellation of 
the Harvard Annex, extended in scope and increased in amount, the duties of 
the Secretary became more and more varied and arduous, and were performed 
by Mr. Gilman with unwearied spirit, and with such good judgment and ad- 
ministrative ability as largely contributed to the steady and prosperous growth 
of the institution. 

“ He was successful in winning the confidence alike of the students and of the 
instructors, and by his sympathetic considerateness, patience, and helpfulness 
he secured their affection no less than their respect. 

“ His name will be indissolubly connected with the foundation and permanent 
establishment of the institution to the interests of which he has given his best 
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years, and which, in the fulfilment of its original design, having developed 
into Radcliffe College, in close and organic relation with Harvard University, 
has become one of the most important existing seats for the higher education 
of women. 

- “In testimony of their sense of the important and exceptional character of the 
services of Mr. Gilman, and with the desire that a permanent expression of 
their grateful acknowledgment of them should stand upon their records, the 
Corporation of Radcliffe College adopt this minute, and order it to be entered 
upon their records. They further instruct the Secretary to send a copy of it 
to Mr. Gilman.” 


During the Academic year 1895-96, between 1,600 and 1,700 volumes 
were added to the Library ; of these, half were bought with the Library 
appropriation, the rest were given to Radcliffe. The last gift is Sar- 
gent’s “ Silva of North America,” from Mr. F. W. Peabody. The library 
now contains 9,650 volumes. 

The Idler Club held as usual two meetings during the month of May. 
The first was the Spring Open Meeting. The second was a regular 
meeting, at which the Idlers gave a play entitled A Lover in Duplicate, 
written for the Club by Sarah McKean Folsom. By giving this same 
play twice in May in aid of the Emmanuel Scholarship, the actors made 
$130. At the annual business meeting of the Emmanuel Club, the 
treasurer’s report showed that, in addition to the full scholarship for next 
year, the Club had $180 toward a permanent fund. On May 22 the 
Graduate Club held its open meeting at Fay House ; it was a very pleas- 
ant evening. — There were two meetings of the English Club in May. 
At the first, one of the members read a paper on Henry Kingsley ; at 
the second, — the last meeting of the year, — there was the annual elec- 
tion of officers, and afterwards the president read themes from English 
B, 22, 12, 8, and 17.— At the May meeting of the French Club, Dr. 
Marcou read selections from Maupassant and from Villon, and made a 
comparison of the subject-matter and styles of these two authors. — At a 
recent meeting of the Scientific Club, one of the members described her 
work and experiences at the summer school at Wood’s Hole. On May 21 
the club held an open meeting at Fay House, when Prof. A. E. Dolbear, 
of Tufts College, addressed the Club and its friends on “ Contrasted 
Properties of Matter and Ether.” — In May the History Club held two 
meetings, at one of which one of the members read a paper which she 
had written in connection with her work in Greek history, and at the 
other another member read her honor thesis. — Early in June, the 
Annex, ’95, Club held its annual meeting at Perkins Hall in Boston. 
Mrs. George P. Baker presided, and after the luncheon called on several 
of the members for speeches. —On July 10 the committee having the 
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Summer School in charge gave an informal reception at Radcliffe Col- 
lege to the members of the Summer School. The rooms in Fay House 
are open during the day for women who attend the Summer School. 

No Radcliffe Class Day was ever more charming, or more delightfully 
planned, than that of 96. Night and Japanese lanterns disguised the 
size of the “yard,” so that the guests were surprised to find what ex- 
tensive grounds Radcliffe had. The arrangements for the day were in 
charge of a committee of which Katharine M. Thompson was chairman. 
On the afternoon of the Sunday following Class Day, in St. John’s 
Memorial Chapel, Dr. George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, preached the baccalaureate sermon from the text, “ And 
the people asked him saying, What shall we do then?” The next day 
came the Junior Luncheon, which is unquestionably the time and place 
to discover that there is genuine class spirit at Radcliffe. Beulah Dix, 
’97, gave the Epilogue, in which she bade the Seniors “ Godspeed ; ” 
and Elizabeth Marsh, 97, wrote the song which was sung while the loy- 
ing-cup was passed. From the Junior Lunch the Class went directly 
to Craigie House, where they were most cordially entertained by Miss 
Longfellow. They separated only to meet in the morning at Mr. Arthur 
Gilman’s for the Commencement breakfast. 

Commencement Day was Tuesday, June 23, and the exercises were 
held at half past four o’clock in Sanders Theatre. After a prayer by 
Bishop Lawrence, the Temple Quartette sang the hymn, “God of our 
Fathers.” Mrs. Agassiz then made the following address : — 


“ Until last year, when, through the courtesy of the Governing Boards 
(President and Fellows) of Harvard University, the hospitality of Sanders 
Theatre was opened to us for our Graduating Exercises, our Commencement 
had taken place at the Fay House, and had the character of a family festival 
rather than a public ceremony. In the short addresses I had been in the 
habit of making to our students at the close of our academic year and within 
our own home, as it were, I felt that I spoke to them personally, individually, 
and not to a general audience. Those who have shown their kindly interest in 
Radcliffe College by assembling here to-day will therefore forgive me if I fol- 
low an old custom and turn to the students themselves, as if in the intimacy of 
private intercourse, rather than to the larger audience which gives us by their 
presence here a support and sympathy for which we are deeply grateful. 

“My young friends and students of Radcliffe College, I think sometimes 
that in the discussions concerning women’s higher education which stir the air 
in these latter days, we hear and talk too much of the claims of women, too 
little of the responsibilities involved therein. We are making a claim : do we 
always remember that we are also giving a pledge? Granted that the whole 
field of literature and science shall be opened to women educationally, as it is 
to men, and that it shall form part of their training for life, the question 
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then comes up, What added service shall they bring in acknowledgment of 
this larger and more complete outfit? If in receiving a man’s education we 
were simply expected to duplicate a man’s work, the problem might at least 
theoretically be easier of solution. But taken in the larger sense, with the 
greater variety and freedom of occupations now opening to women, our first task 
(at least so it seems to me) is to adapt the new means put into our hands to the 
conditions and methods of a woman’s life, which must be in a great degree her 
own, and in accordance with her natural endowments and limitations. We have 
to show that the wider scope of knowledge and the severer training of the intel- 
lect may strengthen and enrich a woman’s life, and help her in her appointed or 
her chosen work, whatever that may prove to be, as much as it helps a man 
in his career. Wherever her future path may turn, whether she be the head 
of a house or hold some official position in a school, a college, or a hospital (I 
only name things with which she is so often associated), wherever, in short, 
she may rule or serve, her rule and her service should be the wiser, the more 
steady, gentle, and healthful, because she has been trained to clear and logical 
methods of thinking, because her powers of concentration and observation have 
been cultivated. 

“Our aim at Radcliffe has been and is a single and a simple one. Our 
sole object from the beginning, seventeen years ago, was to secure for women 
the great body of instruction afforded by Harvard University, and now assured 
to us by the sanction and protection of her Governing Boards. But I repeat 
that we must think of instruction as something that may transcend itself, 
something that has higher issues than the mere acquisition of knowledge. If 
it does not build up character, if it does not give us a more urgent sense of 
duty, a larger and braver sympathy for what is noblest in life, — in short, if it 
does not make lives better and homes happier, — then it has done its least and 
not its greatest work, then we have missed its highest inspiration. 

‘In parting I would say one word of our position here to-day. I was in 
Europe when the news reached me that by invitation of the Harvard author- 
ities our graduating exercises had been held in Sanders Theatre, and that the 
President and Fellows of Harvard had sealed the invitation by their presence 
and participation in the ceremonies. I shall not easily forget the moment 
when I read this announcement. It seemed to me like an act of adoption, and 
gave me such a confidence in the stability and permanence of our institution as 
I had never had before. 

“I hope I shall not seem to be touching upon too personal a ground if I say 
that I have never shared in the feeling sometimes expressed, that Harvard 
should have at once opened her doors to us when we began our experiment, or 
before it had been fairly tested. I cannot conceive that those who have the 
inherited care of an ancient institution, with all the complex interests and 
responsibilities which gather upon a long-established foundation and make a 
large part of its strength, should hastily, or without the most careful consider- 
ation, admit new elements which may perhaps necessitate a change of policy. 
Fidelity to an old trust is naturally paramount to the acceptance of a new one. 
Still our security depended upon our final acceptance by Harvard, and we can- 
not be too glad that she has received us within her broad borders. In her 
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generous interpretation of her own engagements to Radcliffe College we have 
the best pledge of our future progress. 

“My most earnest wish for you all is that, by the wise and unselfish appli- 
cation of your education here to the work of your lives hereafter, you may 
bring your contribution to the noble traditions of the old University whose 
great gifts and privileges and principles you now share. 

“Mr. Eliot will now speak to us, and I gladly yield my place to him.” 


President Eliot said : — 

“The President of Radcliffe has spoken to you of some of the personal 
motives you may feel for devotion to the higher education. I desire to testify 
to some of the effects of the college education of women on education in gen- 
eral. It is twenty-five years since the separate colleges for women have 
exerted a good influence upon every grade of education. In the West, coedu- 
cation has been exerting a similar influence for even a longer time. I see two 
effects very clearly. In the first place, the standard of secondary schools in 
the United States is firmer and higher, and their management more liberal, 
ever since girls as well as boys began to be fitted for college. That means a 
great deal for popular education. It means that all the high schools of our 
land are more wisely and more liberally conducted than they were when only 
boys were in the higher classes preparing for college. I see this good effect 
upon secondary education constantly, and it is sure to grow stronger. Another 
effect of almost equal value was brought home to me two weeks ago. I was 
saying to the master of a large Massachusetts high school that his school 
did not produce the results that might have been expected, considering his 
facilities. His answer was : ‘ Your expectation is unreasonable. I have not a 
single college woman on the staff of my school.’ That remark indicates the 
direction in which the higher education of women is going to be of immense 
service in our country. The education of the little children, the education of 
the pupils in the secondary schools even, is chiefly in the hands of women 
to-day ; it has been ever since Horace Mann insisted that the education of 
children should be conducted by women. You see at once what an immense 
improvement might be wrought in the secondary schools of our country if in 
their service were found plenty of college women. We are hoping that none 
but men educated in college will be put at the head of secondary schools ; but 
such is not the general practice by any means. What a great improvement 
will be wrought when all secondary-school teachers shall have had college 
education ! 

“You will soon see, as you listen to the degrees about to be conferred, that 
the number of degrees with distinction is large. The proportion of such de- 
grees in Radcliffe is much larger than in Harvard College ; and this phenom- 
enon is observable in all places where men and women, or boys and girls, are 
brought into competition under the same teachers and with the same examina- 
tion papers. It is seen in England, where, in the very highest examinations 
as well as in the lower, women have reaped large success. We know now 
that in power of acquisition, and in that mental skill and ready power of ex- 
pression which are needed for the rapid production of good answers to an 
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examination paper, girls and women on the average will excel boys and men. 
They have done it for years, and they will continue to do it. We observe in 
Harvard University that when prize competitions are open both to Radcliffe 
and Harvard, the young women get an undue proportion of the prizes. These 
facts teach more than appears on the surface. Some people say that this supe- 
riority is the result of steadier and more strenuous application to study and 
practice. It may be due to retentive memory, patience, a higher degree of con- 
scientiousness, and fewer distractions. But patience, devotion to duty, keen 
observation, accuracy, and power of clear expression go far in any profession, I 
care not what. They do not lead to the very heights of performance ; for to 
reach the summits requires originality, pioneering, and going forward without 
a leader. It remains to be seen whether these higher faculties will be devel- 
oped in as large proportion in educated women as in educated men. It is an 
extremely small proportion among men that have this quality of leadership, 
this power of exploration, and of getting beyond acquired knowledge. It 
may turn out, when women have been well educated for as many generations 
as men have been, that women will exhibit these rare qualities in as large 
measure as men. In the mean time, be well assured that with such faculties 
and powers, intellectual and moral, as women are already proved to possess, 
they can do much useful work in the world of the same kinds that the great 
majority of educated men now do. 

‘“‘ There is every reason, therefore, for the profoundest and sincerest encour- 
agement and hopefulness about the thorough education of women. But if this 
be the case, what is the duty of the present generation to Radcliffe College ? 
If these hopes may be reasonably entertained, what are the privileges and duties 
of believers in the thorough education of women, now that Radcliffe College 
is established on a firm and durable if modest basis? It is clear that Radcliffe 
will not need some of the great expenditures which Harvard has been com- 
pelled to make. It will not need a theatre, for example, for it has Harvard’s. 
It will not need a great collection of books like that which Harvard has made. 
It will not need to conduct a great observatory, for one is enough in Cambridge, 
particularly since in that one women are now doing a valuable part of the 
best work. It will not need to make great collections in natural history for 
exhibition purposes ; the University has done and is constantly doing that for 
Radcliffe as well for itself. Nevertheless, Radcliffe is going to have, and 
indeed now has, great and pressing needs. It needs laboratories of the best 
sort for teaching purposes ; it needs departmental libraries ; it needs a gymna- 
sium, and lecture halls of its own; it needs houses, not too large, and plenty 
of them, in which its students may live in a tranquil, wholesome way; it 
needs ample grounds, the most beautiful in Cambridge, and therefore the 
most beautiful in the country. Now, all these things must cost money ; there- 
fore Radcliffe needs great endowments, and needs them at once.” 


After the Temple Quartette had sung the hymn, “Give ear, ye chil- 
dren,” Mrs. Agassiz said: “I now proceed to the main purpose for 
which we are here assembled, — the public recognition of the attainments 
of the students who have pursued their studies with us, by the conferring 
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of academic degrees.” The formula used in conferring the degrees was 
the one adopted in June, 1895. Thirty-nine degrees were given, viz. : — 

Degree of A. B.— Edith Amelia Roselth Adams, Cambridge; Mary 
Armstrong, Delaware, O.; Anna Florentine Berry, Concord, N. H.; 
Sarah Louise Bradley, Somerville ; Josephine Sheldon Edmonds, South- 
bridge; Helen French Greene, Lowell; Emily de Mille Macvane, Cam- 
bridge ; Louise Steele Young, Philadelphia, Pa; Blanche Townsend 
Bigelow, cum laude, Cambridge; Eleanor Agnes Doran, cum laude, 
Lexington; Mary Bertha Lippincott, cwm laude, Cambridge; Lena 
Grace Perrigo, cwm laude, Cambridge; Alice Holman Stratton, cum 
laude, Cambridge; Helen Calista Wilson, cum laude, Quincy; Maud 
Isabel Perry, cum laude, Cleveland, O.; Edith Newell Richardson, cum 
laude, Cambridge; Kathrina Worthen Sanborn, ewm laude, Charlestown ; 
Ida Prescott Clough, magna cum laude, Somerville; Mabel Lavinia 
Earle, magna cum laude, Lynn; Louise Marion Endicott, magna cum 
laude, Canton; Edith Alden Hall, magna cum laude, Cambridge ; Helen 
Elizabeth Harding, magna cum laude, Cambridge ; Carrie Anna Harper, 
magna cum laude, Charlestown; Grace Annie Hill, magna cum laude, 
Milton; Helen Whiting Munroe, magna cum laude, Cambridge; Eliza- 
beth White Newhall, magna cum laude, Newburyport; Alice Burr Ster- 
ling, magna cum laude, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Katharine Maria Thompson, 
magna cum laude, Cambridge; Annette Lyman Crocker, magna cum 
laude, Concord, N. H.; Edith Adams Nickels, swmma cum laude, 
Boston; Elizabeth Messinger Richardson, summa cum laude, Rox- 
bury. 

Degree of A. M.—Jennie Frances Conant, A. B., Smith College; 
Frances Gardiner Davenport, A. B., Radcliffe; Emily Helen Dutton, 
A. B., Mt. Holyoke College; Annette Fiske, A. B., Radcliffe; Margaret 
Lewis, A. B., Smith College; Blanche Lull Needham, A. B., Radcliffe ; 
Emma Maria Ridley, A. B., University of Michigan; Nellie Isabel 
Simpson, A. B., Boston University and Radcliffe. 

Honors. — Final Honors in Classics: Ida Prescott Clough, 96; Edith 
Adams Nickels, *96. Final Honors in History: Annette Lyman 
Crocker, ’96; Louisa Porter Haskell, a special student, Columbia, S. C. ; 
Elizabeth White Newhall, 96. Final Honors in English: Carrie Anna 
Harper, ’96; Elizabeth Messinger Richardson, 96. Honors in Modern 
Literature: Rosa Helena Knorr, a special student, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Highest Second Year Honors in Classics: Edith Frances Claflin, 97, 
Quincy. Second Year Honors in Classics: Gertrude Mary Flanigan, ’98, 
Charlestown; Mabel Everett Harris, 97, Cambridge; Grace Warren 
Landrum, ’98, Richmond, Va. 

The A. B. degree of Radcliffe College was then conferred by Mrs. 
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Agassiz in the same terms on three of the Alumnae who held the Certifi- 
cate of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women. The ex- 
ercises concluded with a benediction by Bishop Lawrence. 

Several Radcliffe students have accepted positions for the coming 
year. Mary S. Locke, A. M., 92, is to be an instructor in the depart- 
ment of History in Wellesley College ; Emily H. Dutton, A. M., ’96, 
will teach History in the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Isabel 
G. Winslow, ’92-96, will teach Mathematics at the High School, West- 
field; Mrs. Flora W. Patterson, 92-95, is assistant pathologist in the 
division of Vegetable Pathology and Physiology of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. In the June number of the Botanical 
Gazette was a paper written by Grace D. Chester, 86-88, “ Concerning 
the Development of Nemalion Multifidum,” a seaweed. Miss Chester, 
who has been for several years a teacher in the department of Botany at 
Smith College, did the work for this paper at Wood’s Hole. Caroline 
W. Hotchkiss, 95-96, will teach Geography, History, and Literature at 
the Teachers’ College, New York, N. Y.; Alice B. Macdonald, ’94-96, 
will teach at the High School, Lawrence; Blanche E. Hazard, 92-94, 
at the High School, Concord ; Inez Cohen, 95-96, at the High School, 
Newburyport ; Helen W. Poor, 95-96, at the High School, Wakefield. 

On May 28, Miriam S. Thayer, 87-93, married Theodore W. Rich- 
ards, assistant professor of Chemistry in Harvard College. On June 
24, Mrs. Eleanor S. Sea, ’95-96, married Andrew Squire, of Cleve- 
land, O. On August 5, Anna Maria Diller, 94-96, married Edwin Eli 
Starbuck. 

On June 18, Virginia V. Newhall, 90, married Benjamin N. Johnson ; 
on June 30, Mary S. Collar, 95, married Pinckney Holbrook; on June 
30, Alice B. Sterling, 96, married Frank Gaylord Cook. 


ALUMNAE. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard Annex Alumnae Association was 
held at Fay House, Tuesday, June 23, immediately after the Radcliffe 
Commencement exercises. Kate Bird Runkle, ’86, President of the 
Association, presided, and called for reports from the Secretary, Mrs. 
Arthur S. Johnson, the Treasurer, Sophie C. Hart, and the Chairman of 
the Scholarship Committee, Helen Leah Reed. The Secretary was 
absent, but the Treasurer was able to respond, and showed that there was 
a good balance in the treasury. The Scholarship Committee reported 
that the whole sum on hand was $3,739. Of this $3,500 had been given 
to Mr. H. L. Higginson for permanent investment, the interest on which 
in October would be added to the above sum. The Committee during 
the past year paid $150 to a student of the Class of ’96 as a partial 
scholarship. Very little money had been received in response to circu- 
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lars sent out the past year. The Association voted, after hearing the 
report, that a special appeal be made to all alumnae to complete the 
fund by their own contributions before the end of another year. The 
Committee was also empowered to use its own discretion as to pay- 
ment of part of the money on hand to aid an undergraduate during the 
coming year. The special business of the meeting consisted in the consider- 
ation of two amendments to the Constitution, — that the entrance fee be 
two dollars instead of one dollar, and that the annual fee be one dollar 
instead of fifty cents; the nomination for the election by the Associates 
in October of three of the Alumnae to serve as Associates, and the election 
of a board of officers. After a discussion of the amendments, it was 
voted not to increase the entrance fee, but to make the annual fee one 
dollar, in order to cover the expense of the winter meeting. The three 
Associates nominated were: Mary Coes, ’87 (3 years), Annie Leland 
Barber, ’83 (2 years), and Mrs. Benjamin Newhall Johnson, 90 (one 
year). The officers chosen for three years were: President, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Newhall Johnson, *90; vice-president, Alice C. Hale, 92; sec- 
retary, Camille Benson, ’90; treasurer, Mabel F. Weeks, 94. At the 
close of the business meeting supper was served in the auditorium. The 
special guests of the evening were Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Miss Irwin, Miss 
Longfellow, Mrs. Arthur Gilman, Mrs. Henry Whitman, and Miss 
Horsford. After supper, Miss Runkle presiding, speeches were made by 
Mrs. Agassiz; Grace H. Macurdy, ’88, on “ The Examination System ; ” 
Mrs. Frances A. Lord, ’88, on “A Providence Kindergarten ;”’ Edith S. 
Cushing, ’84, on “ Appian Way Days;” Mary I. Breed, 92, on “ Col- 
lege Settlements ;”’ Mrs. George P. Baker, ’93, on “College Women as 
Home-makers ;” Alice G. Arnold, ’95, on “The Class of ’95;” Louise 
M. Endicott, President of the Class of 96, on “‘ The Class of 96.” 

Frances G. Davenport, ’94, has gone to England for a year of study ; 
Virginia Holbrook, ’95, will go to Asheville, N. C., as governess ; Florence 
W. Smith, ’95, will teach at the High School, Natick; Alice G. Arnold, 
95, at the High School, Taunton; Sarah L. Bradley, ’96, at the High 
School, Lawrence; Ida P. Clough, ’96, at Rockford College, Rockford, 
Ill.; Edith A. Hall, ’96, at the Cambridge Latin School; Carrie A. 
Harper, ’96, will go as a graduate student to Bryn Mawr College, where 
she holds a graduate scholarship; Elizabeth W. Newhall, 96, will teach 
at Miss Ingols’s School, Cambridge; Elizabeth M. Richardson, ’96, at 
the Girls’ High School, Boston; Lena G. Perrigo, 96, at the High 
School, Walpole; Helen E. Harding, ’96, at the High School, Franklin 
Falls, N. H.; Edith N. Richardson, ’96, will spend the coming winter as 
governess at Mentone; Helen W. Munroe, ’96, and Louise S. Young, ’96, 
will probably return to Radcliffe as graduate students. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 
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UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THE LIBRARY. 


About 160,000 volumes are now in the new stack, and the collections 
of Fine Arts and Archaeology will soon be arranged and classified on the 
shelves. Six hundred volumes of bound newspapers have been removed 
from Perkins Hall and placed on the Fenton roller shelves in the base- 
ment of the new stack. An extension of the coat-room, by inclosing the 
paved area at the entrance, is in process of construction. This addition 
will double the capacity of the present coat-room, and will give a free 
and unobstructed entrance to the building. Owing to a necessary change 
of investment of the largest book fund, which had for a long time paid 
seven per cent., there will probably be a serious reduction of income for 


the purchase of books the coming year. 
T. J. Kiernan, h’92. 


THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 


At our last Commencement 22 men received our degree, — being 
the largest class ever graduated. The total number of students in the 
School during the year was 103, making the largest number in the School 
at any one time. This number taxed our resources severely, inasmuch 
as we give to the individual student special attention, assigning to each 
student an operating chair in the Infirmary and a desk in the Labora- 
tory, which he holds throughout his course. This enables the student to 
have constant practice six days in the week throughout the nine months. 
About 40 first-year students out of a class of 47 will pass to their second- 
year work ; this number, added to what will be the Senior class in the 
fall, and to several who will enter with advanced standing, will swell our 
number to 80 or more. This number is beyond what we can well teach 
in the same manner as has prevailed heretofore, so for the next year we 
shall keep the Infirmary and Laboratory open the entire day. The 
second-year men will operate in the Infirmary in the morning, and in the 
Laboratory in the afternoon, while the third-year men, or Seniors, will 
devote their time to Laboratory work in the forenoon and operate in the 
Infirmary in the afternoon. This necessitates the addition to the teach- 
ing force of six instructors, who each give a half of every day through 
the week, three instructors attending to the didactic work in the morning, 
and three in the afternoon. By thus systematizing the work we are 
able to give the same privileges that have heretofore been given to each 
student, and which have always been a marked feature of our instruc- 
tion. — Another and important change will be made in the teaching of 
chemistry. The elimination of General Chemistry as a course in the 
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Medical School forces us to provide facilities for its teaching. This we 
are doing by fitting up what was the chemical laboratory during the 
occupancy of the old Medical School building by the Medical School. 
Professor Hills will continue with the lecture course, and have charge of 
the Laboratory, assisted by Mr. Newton S. Bacon. — Electrical science 
has become so important a factor in the practice of Dentistry at the pres- 
ent time, both as regards its therapeutic application and its mechanical 
use, that it becomes necessary to give special attention to its teaching. 
This has been provided for by the appointment of Dr. W. H. Potter 
lecturer in Operative Dentistry. Dr. Potter has for several years given 
a few special lectures in the Operative department. His appointment 
has now been extended so that he becomes a member of the Faculty, 
and adds to the special lectures, that he has previously given, the sub- 
ject of electricity ; and also takes some of the work from Professor Fille- 
brown, who will lay more stress on the teaching of Oral Surgery. — 
While the method of dividing the work of our students into sections 
enables us to meet the growing demands of larger numbers, we are still 
unable, on account of our building facilities and lack of endowment, to 
pursue original investigation on lines of our special work in the Labora- 
tories of the School. We are not without hope, however, that with the 
clearing of the political atmosphere, and with restored business confi- 
dence, we may obtain the funds necessary to give to the Dental Depart- 
ment the building and facilities which it needs for the proper mainte- 
nance of its Infirmary charities, and for the support of advanced dental 


education. 
Eugene H. Smith, ’74. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The principal feature of the meeting of the Alumni of the School, held 
the afternoon before Commencement, was an address by Dr. Joseph 
Henry Allen, ’40, entitled “The Old School.” Dr. Allen presented inter- 
esting reminiscences of the School as it was when he was a student; and 
maintained that the independence in matters of study and the large lei- 
sure for companionship, in the earlier days of the School, had advantages, 
and perhaps for the time were more helpful than a fuller equipment and 
stricter university methods would have been; especially when this free- 
dom and this leisure had the guidance of such men as Henry Ware and 
Dr. Noyes. In the course of the meeting the graduates who had died 
during the year were remembered with loving reverence ; especially was 
Dr. Furness thus remembered. The sense of loss in his case was more 
vivid because if he had lived he would have been the chief speaker of 
the occasion. Then the usual collation was partaken of, and the Alumni 
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separated for another year. — The meeting thus followed the usual routine, 
—a routine in which the older graduates always find much of interest ; 
but which, judged by the fact of attendance, or rather of non-attendance, 
has had little to interest many of the younger graduates. A scheme was 
presented to the meeting looking to a radical change of proceedings. It 
proposed that the address should be given in the forenoon; that this 
should be followed by a business meeting; that, after a recess for free 
conversation, the Alumni should sit down to a lunch, which should be 
followed by addresses from members selected for this purpose ; that the 
necrology should be printed and placed in the hands of members, perhaps 
to be referred to by one of the speakers, but not to be dwelt upon to the 
customary length. It was thought that by this arrangement the older 
graduates would see something more of the younger, who should be 
among the speakers, while the younger might find more to interest them 
than heretofore. — A suggestion was also made as to the desirability of 
bringing into permanent relation with the School, by means of the Alumni 
Association, some, at least, of those who have studied in the School, but 
are not graduates. ‘This last year, for instance, out of 41 students some 
20 were graduates of other schools. Some of these were men of very 
superior scholarship and promise. Why should not they, at least some 
of them, be made members or honorary members of the Alumni Associa- 
tion? A committee was appointed with power to act in regard to the 
change in the conduct of the meetings, but to report in regard to the 
enlargement of membership. — Another very important matter was pre- 
sented to the meeting. Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, has a very valu- 
able coliection of Palestinian objects, a part of which could not now be 
duplicated, and the rest could be duplicated only at great expense. This 
collection can be obtained for the School, or, what would amount to the 
same thing, for the Semitic Museum, for the comparatively small sum of 
$2,500. A committee, of which the Rev. Henry F. Jenks, ’63, of Can- 
ton, is the chairman, was appointed to raise money for the purchase of 
this collection. The teachers representing the Departments of the Old 
and of the New Testament were enthusiastic in regard to the importance 
of securing this unique collection, regarding it as fitted to furnish great 
aid to students. It is hoped that friends of the School will see that the 
opportunity is not lost. 
C. C. Everett, t 59. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The summer courses have about the same number of pupils as last 
year; some of them, however, are very popular. Theobald Smith, Ph. B., 
M. D., has been appointed professor of Comparative Pathology. Dr. 
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W. A. Brooks, Jr., has been reélected demonstrator of Anatomy, and 
been given a seat in the Faculty. Dr. F. B. Mallory has been appointed 
assistant professor of Pathology. Dr. J. H. McCollom, who is the resi- 
dent physician of the New South (Contagious) Department of the Boston 
City Hospital, has been appointed an instructor in Clinical Medicine, and 
will give a course in contagious diseases. The following assistants have 
been appointed: Dr. J. T. Bowen, in Dermatology; Dr. J. G. Mumford, 
in Clinical Surgery; Dr. J. L. Morse, in Clinical Medicine; Drs. E. H. 
Nichols and J. J. Curry, in Pathology; and Drs. H. E. Warren and H. 
A. Lothrop, in Anatomy. 
W. H. Prescott, m ’88. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The total number of students under examination for this School in the 
June tests of this year was 161, as against 133 in 1895 ; of these 35 were 
for preliminaries, and 126 for finals, counting therein those, the greater 
number, who postponed a portion of their work until September of this 
year. Of those who undertook to complete their entrance tests in June, 
45 were admitted to regular standing, as against 28 at the correspond- 
ing date in 1895. A most important event in the history of the School 
has been the adoption by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the follow- 
ing vote : — 

‘Students who wish to take the degree of S. B. in addition to the degree of 
A. B. may register in the Scientific School after their third year (or after the 
satisfactory completion of fourteen courses counting towards the degree of 
S. B.). They may obtain the degree of A. B. upon the satisfactory completion 
of the required number of courses counting towards that degree, and the de- 
gree of S. B. after at least two years in the Scientific School, the last year to 
be devoted to work prescribed by the Administrative Board of the Scientific 
School. It is desirable that students who contemplate taking their degree in 
this way shall seek advice in the selection of their studies while registered in 
the College, in order that they may enter the Scientific School fully prepared 
for the required work.’ 


This action establishes in a formal way a relation between the College and 
the School which has been gradually developing during the last few years ; 
by following the course which is suggested by the vote, a student may, 
within six years after entering College, obtain his A. B. degree, as well 
as that which indicates that he is prepared to begin his novitiate in any 
one of several professional employments in the field of applied science. 
As a Bachelor of Science in any of the branches of engineering, in phy- 
sics, or in chemistry, his relation to his chosen profession will be essentially 
the same as that of the graduate of the College who takes his degree in 
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the Law or Medical School. It seems to the writer that this is a simple 
and already well-affirmed method of settling the relation between the 
collegiate and the other professional establishments of the University. 
The principle having been adopted, the rest of the work is a matter of 
details, in some ways difficult of adjustment, but presenting no insuperable 
obstacles. 

N. S. Shaler, s 62. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Owing to the necessities of its budget, and in order to avoid a possible 
deficiency of income, the number of courses announced for the Summer 
School of this year was somewhat reduced as compared with that of 
1895. The courses in American History, Common Law, Electrical En- 
gineering, Meteorology, and Mineralogy were suspended, while courses 
in Latin and Fine Arts were added, making a net decrease in the num- 
ber of openings of three. Notwithstanding this decrease, the total 
number of students enrolled in Cambridge up to July 21 was 518, as 
compared with a total in 1895 of 504. No account is here taken of the 
summer students in the Medical School, of which it is not possible at 
present to reckon the total. The courses in Latin and in Fine Arts are 
rather larger than experience shows to be usual in the first year of such 
undertakings ; there is reason to hope that it may be possible to have 
these subjects regularly taught in the School. The course in Physiogra- 
phy shows a remarkable gain in numbers, — from 9 to 51, —due in 
part to the place of the subject in our schools, but in large measure to 
the fact that the work is done by the well-known head of a department 
of the University. While the pedagogic value of our summer courses 
may possibly be even greater where they are under the charge of the 
junior members of the several departments than where they are an- 
nounced as given by the older men, they are in all cases, and naturally, 
less attractive to those who resort to summer schools. The fact that the 
correspondence concerning the Summer School increased in the aca- 
demic year 1895-6 by about fifty per cent., while the gain in the enrolment 
was only about three per cent., is one of the many signs that the people 
of this country are financially distressed, and that they fear more serious 
trouble in business matters. So far as plans have been formed for the 
Summer School of 1897, they contemplate the temporary withdrawal of 
certain little-attended courses, and their replacement by other courses 
which have not been as yet essayed, or which have not been given this 
year. It seems likely that the policy of giving certain courses in alter- 


nate years may commend itself to the Committee. 
N. S. Shaler, s ’62. 
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TO PROFESSOR G. M. LANE. 


Contributed to the Dinner of the Class of 1846, Commencement Eve, 1896, by one 
not a member thereof. 


MAGISTRO “FALLENTIS SEMITAE VITAE” 8. P. D. DISCIPULUS. 


Advenit ipsa dies, lustris bis quinque peractis, 
Qua natum ornavit mater amata suum, 

Tempora materna cingens juvenilia lauru, 
Quam Phoebus radiis mallet habere caput. 

Quinquaginta illi rapidi subteminis anni 
Altera nunc fronti serta tulere senis ; 

Hue civi quercus, hederas hue ferte magistro, 
Myrteus hic spiret ramus amicitiam. 

Heu quantos aestus, quantos ea saecla dolores 
Et belli et mortis commemorare valent ! 

Sartoris | Pali egrediens reminisceris Alti, 
Et Veram? nostri quam rapuere Crucem. 

Vix strepitus fundunt plus quam civilia bella 
Per nostras aures languidiore sono. 

Nunc autem bello pejora prementia cernis 
Vah! patriam, et Sullae quae meruere manum. 

Plurimus est rostris bos ® iste locutus, et aura 
Consulis ad sedem dat popularis iter. 

Nec totae cessant artes, civile 4 malignas 
Servitium plorant quas violare boni. 

Sunt quoque ad occasus argenti pondera magna 
Infecti, tabulas, ecce, minata novas. 

Publica jam queror ; at non sunt tibi publica cordi. 
Plurima privato cui dedit hora queri. 

Cum dilectorum memores percurrimus album, 
Nomina vix lacrymae cara notare sinunt. 

Occidit, heu, tenera generosaque indole cunctos 
Vincens, quem Muleat > dicere paenituit. 

Occidit et saxi cinerum custodis amator ® 
Mente ille indomita debile corpus agens. 

Occidit Hippocratis sancta celeberrimus’ arte, 
Calvini tristis nil nisi nomen habens. 

Atque alter medicus ® decessit, laude coronam 
Cui stirps Paeoniam tempus in omne feret. 

Tuque vale, Funes,® brevius qui tempus adeptu’s, 
Et Brevis !° ipse, brevi non periture die. 

Laurentemque !! simul Parcae rapuere, sodalem 
In primis carum, Divitiumque !* parem. 


1 General Taylor. 2 Vera Cruz. 3 seu potius ‘ Boss.” * Civil service. 
5 E. Bangs. 6 W. T. Harris. 7 C. Ellis. 8 C. D. Homans. 
9 H. 8. Ropes. 10 C, Short. 11 T, B. Lawrence. 12 M. Ritchie. 
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Augustum fletus Animum ! comitantur, et oris 
Bernardum ? niveis occiduis celebrem ; 

Nec cadet e cantu libro quem sorte supremum, 
Cordibus at primum ® scimus habere locum. 


Non tamen e vivis cesserunt omnia, mater 
Nomina quae jussit saecla sonare tuba. 
Filius * est Aulae divisos orbe Britannos 
Instituens linguam purius ore loqui ; 
Vivit et iste Puer,> Musarum arcana retexens ; 
Nec minor est illi cogere cura rosas. 
Canus ® adhue vivit, Capitolia ad alta Senator 
Qualem non socium sperneret ipse Cato. 
Vivit et artificum sollers’ cognosse labores, 
Quem non caligat humida nube domus.° 
Vivit apud Venetos qui spargit cuncta lepore, — 
His post Maninum Daniel ® alter erit. 
Scriba !° salutetur, quem versu dicere non est ; 
Quod matris nomen lingua latina dedit. 
Ipse puer vidi velatos tempora lauru, 
Gratulor accessu nunc seniore senes. 
Illis Elysium, quae fert his optima tellus, 
Et tibi quae cupias omnia laeta precor. 
Quae mihi discipulo pandebas carmina, grato 
Pectore nunc redeunt qualiacumque tibi. 
Filius at terrae si quis conspexerit, ima 
Pagina monstrabit lucidiora notis. 
William Everett, ’59. 


Dabam Cydoniae A. D. VII. Kal: Jul: MDCCCXCVI. 


1 A. L. Soule. 2 B. Whitman. 3H. A. Whitney. 4 F. Hall. 
5 F. J. Child. 6 G. F. Hoar. 7 C. E. Norton. 8 The Fogg Museum. 
® D. S. Curtis. 10 C, E. Guild; “ guild’? = tnIvérs!tas. 
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ATHLETICS. 
Baseball, wits 456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
The season was the best for many princeton, — 
years. The nine played generally “ 0 — 04001000001 0 2-8 
arvard, — 


with pluck and zest, and, even in crit- 
ical games where they were beaten, 
they came so near winning as to escape 
the ignominy of disastrous defeat. It 
is to be noted that the College gave 
them a more enthusiastic support than 
any of their predecessors have had for 
nearly a dozen years, as if enthusiasm 
were measured by the chance of vic- 
tory. 

On Saturday, May 30, a remarka- 
ble game was played on Holmes Field 
between Harvard and Princeton. Ex- 
cept the 24-inning game (0 to 0) be- 
tween Harvard and the Manchesters 
played in Boston May 10, 1877, this 
is believed to be the longest game 
in Harvard’s record. The score fol- 
lows :— 


PRINCETON. 

A.B. R. B.H. T.B. P.O. A. Es 

DOU OD hiie ssa ccwexeces 410 0000 
Wie: 2. Bic ssccccses itt 4¢68 
Haston, p., ©. fi... cs00se0 833 4202 
Bradley, 1b. ..........+- 1@.2 3.28% 1.1 
THOME Gi noc oe 8's sce 050i 701 7? & 31 
Ganster, Sb. ....00ccccces 600 0 28 2 
ATMO, FE. 62565 siecesscs 602 3 8310 
PN Ras ecnss ocgeeas ' £22. 3 26.2 
Wilson, c. f., p «FT 2B 8 O88 
WONG, Bi: Qrexaciciescewncs 7221 3 38 6 
po) eee eT 63 817 19 4830 7 

HARVARD. 

A.B. R. B.H. T.B, P.O. A. E 

BND ie sasesicaceeseess Od §.:F 49 
BOMB Gisisccccessnees [ig @2ns 6 
Borgess, f. f.....0.ccceses 2-2 2- FOS 
CIAFEION, 05 2B oiscc08 sees 723 € 8 2 2 
Haughton, 1b............ 823 61610 
ee nee 610 0 500 
Stevenson, 3b.........05- TOG £24 6 
Eis sca devnecaccess ¢02 2 083 
Chandler, 8. 8....+...+... 70.233 @ 3 
Totals.....se0.++++---63 615 23 4818 4 


500000000 00001 0 0-6 


Earned runs — Princeton, 5 ; Har- 
vard, 2. Two-base hits — Easton, 
Ward, Haughton, Chandler. Three- 
base hits — Scannell, Haughton, Clark- 
son. Sacrifice hits— Dean, 2. Titus. 
Stolen bases —Smith, Bradley, Eas- 
ton, Rand, Stevenson, Haughton, Chan- 
dler. First base on balls — Rand, 
Paine, Scannell, Clarkson, Gunster, 
Altman. Struck out— Scannell (2), 
Rand (2), Paine, Suter (2), Smith (3), 
Easton, Altman. Double plays — 
Gunster, Bradley, and Titus (2). 
Wild pitches — Easton (2), Paine 
(2). Hit by pitched ball — Burgess. 
Umpire, O’Rourke. Time —3h. 20m. 


THE SEASON’S RECORDS. 

The Scorer of the Nine, H. R. 
Storrs, 96, has kindly prepared the 
following statistics: Games played, 
29; games won, 16 ; games lost, 13. 


Date. Opponents. H. Opp. 
April 13..Morrill’s Nine..........+++0+. 10 14 
Ds iso o6acecAdcecosveeaceas 18 6 

SB; OND as sikc <b adewocnedcns + 5 

20.. Newton A. A.,cccsececscccece 4 3 

21. BANQOP....cscccsccceccce sess p- 3 

2B. . Pawtycket 00s. .cccsescccccses 15 8 

BG DORR 606. sedcese scenes 4 3 

DB. DAROMEN . vissecciscsccrcses 4 18 

20. .Dartmouth 2.00 cccccccccccece 6 7 

May 2..Williams ............ssssees 1 2 
PPP TTT TTI Ce Tee 7 9 

Oo PEN ise civ ocaiasiecwsnwe 9 17 

TD. AMEE onc vcess cccsccccaces 8 3 

1D... WHI ce sce cccccsescsesces 10 9 

1G. .OeeRRE cc uscsccccccescccsuces 15 6 
18..Newton A. A... .ccccccccccees 2 7 

20. BLOWN ic sccccecincccsccces eo 6 1 
Dele Oe cece svavneawseancusees 8 3 

FT. ABET oocc ccccscccccaccees 5 9 
28..U. of Chicago........ssee.eee bY I 







































































Athletics. — Rowing. [ September, 
80..Princeton.......-se.sceeseeres 6 68 13. .Cornell......sscccscccccccees 10 3 
June 1..Newton A. A.....sseseeeeeee 7 15 BD ROWE 6 5c0cc6s ceveusesnesene 0 4 
BoE whine skebateunwcesevse 6 1 18.. Princeton. ...0.ceesseesccsoes 2 4 
BIER cain nacentnsesebeb~we 11 3 fk eee es 2 0 
10..Princeton......++-sesccsssece 8 5 
INDIVIDUAL RECORDS OF PLAYERS. 
¢ . a 3 a 
[-3) : = : Q 2 
A 3 : | & $8 : £/a 
a) ¢ figisici.leiglala Olg 
3 3 ial FIs l6 |S /ElSi/B8lselelgitie 
| ‘a a\¢ Sile-j}a}/elbi¢|e2]8 s\f 
a ° » i} ° & Q ~ 8 & | S > » 
o iv qm a <)/R ia Hi\Rliaia 
: 32 | 36 | 44] 70 | 82| 16] 6 | 4] 2] 0 | 20] 3| 22 
c. 25 | 33 | 46 1178 | 23) 8| 7 |12|1]0]| 6/19] 8 
ee 27 |38|48)/31| 6) 8/5) 2)}1/2)]o4| 7] 4 
., ef. 15 | 28 | 38|34/13| 7/3 | 5/1)1| 2| 2) 8 
le.f. » Pry 1b.|121 | 25 | 42 | 70 l141 | 38) 7) 3 | 6) 6] 3] 5) 12| 9 
eS ct a ic 95 | 22/13} 19|48} 2) 1/2] 0] 2] 0 | 18} 11| 16 
R. Stevenson... | 27} 3b. _ |109 | 16 | 25 | 30 | 41 | 60| 24) 2 | 2/0]11/12] 3] 6 
Ses | 28 |e. f., p.y Ib.| 95 | 23 | 18 | 24 | 43 | 68/13] 2] 2) 2] 0] 7| 15 | 25 
Chandler. ...... 117] 8. 65 | 13 | 16 | 20} 25 | 30/16} 0 | 2) 1)0)| 2) 3| 8 
T.Stevenson... | 15} 1b. 67 | 11) 14) 17 149) 4) 8) 2] 1/1) 0) 9| 6] 4 
| | 
PERCENTAGES. return, bringing the Harvard eight up 
sheeuwa: vikioaa to so high a standard that it was gen- 
Clarkson........- 368 Rand............ 980 erally picked to win the regatta on 
Haughton ....... -347 Haughton....... -964 Friday, June 26. The race was rowed 
Burgess ........-. 327 Scannell........ -961 . 
Be eines sues 313. T.G. Stevenson. .950 On the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, Co- 
Scannell......... 200 Dans. <<..:..0005 .904 lumbia having the outside course, Cor- 
Chandler........ .260 Paine........... 895 nell next, Pennsylvania next, and 
T. G. Stevenson.. .245 Clarkson........ -870 H id din foot At 5.44.55 
R. H. Stevenson.. .229 Burgess.......-- 818 arvar e insi wall t 5.44.50 P. M. 
<>) eee 193 R. H. Stevenson. .808 Mr. George L. Rives, the referee, 
Rand .....ccccces -158 Chandler........ .776 gave the signal for the start. For 
two miles Harvard led with Cornell 
Rowing. a close second. At 2} miles Coznell 


THE UNIVERSITY RACE. 


There is little to say about the 
University crew this year except that 
it rowed as well as it could and was 
beaten bya better crew. For the first 
part of the winter R. C. Watson, ’69, 
coached the candidates. When he 
went to England to witness the Ox- 
ford-Cambridge race in March, G. S. 
Mumford, ’87, took his place. In the 


opinion of many critics, the crew im- 
proved rapidly under Mr. Mumford’s 
direction, and he remained with it as 
chief coach even after Mr. Watson’s 


took the lead and kept it, beating 
Harvard by less than three lengths. 
Pennsylvania came third, three lengths 
behind Harvard, and Columbia was so 
far behind as to be fairly distanced. 

Mr. Caspar W. Whitney thus criti- 
cised the race in Harper’s Weekly 
(July 4): 

“As between Cornell’s and Har- 
vard’s stroke, Cornell’s was distinctly 
better. The catch harder, less work 
done forward the rowlock, but the 
blade in the water longer and a better 
swing. 

* Harvard deserves credit too, for it 
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was the best-looking and fastest crew 
we have seen from Cambridge. The 
work was smooth, inboard and out- 
board, and the leg drive strong and 
uniformly applied. But the arm-work 
came in too soon; the reach seemed 
out of proportion, and the stroke was 
not rowed out. Harvard rowed in 
good form throughout the race, and 
for two miles put some fire into her 
work. After that the men seemed to 
settle to the conviction of its being 
the same old story, and in the last 
mile were absolutely listless. Taking 
into consideration the difference in 
their strokes, Harvard’s performance 
was not so commendable as Pennsyl- 
vania’s. For, whereas Harvard had a 
good stroke, which needed the com- 
plement of steam, Pennsylvania had 
really to depend substantially on 
steam to drive an inferior stroke. 

“ All that life which we had seen in 
Harvard’s practice a few days before 
the race died away after two miles of 
the struggle. Why is it Harvard 
seems ever to lack staying quality ? 
Is it training, tradition of defeat, or 
absence of pluck? Certainly not the 
last. Yet it is most incomprehensible. 
For the first half-mile the life in 
Harvard’s shell fairly bubbled ; the 
boat kept shooting ahead, though not 
propelled by a higher stroke than the 
others. It was the steam they were 
putting into the sweeps, not the rate 
per minute at which they were pulling 
them through the water. Now if 
Cornell and Pennsylvania could keep 
that steam turned on throughout the 
four miles, why could not also Har- 
vard ? Has any one the solution ? 

“The conditions were perfect — 
smooth water, no wind, a course abso- 
lutely clear of all craft, and equally 
fair to all contestants. The wisdom of 
selecting the Poughkeepsie course was 
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fully demonstrated, and the ability to 
keep it clear amply shown. Only the 
referee’s yacht and the police boats 
and revenue cutter followed the 
crews.” 


CORNELL. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 
Bow, J. C. Ludlum...........+4. 160 510 19 
2, W. B. Chriswell......-..-+-0+. 160 508 19 
8, ©. B. Moore....ccceccccccccese 162 510 19 
4, F. W. Freeborn (Capt.)....... 176 511 21 
By We Os AVEGOs ssc sc cccccescess 160 5 113 21 
6, MO; Spillman. .....ccceceesse 163 5 10} 21 
Qiks DeTAC so v0 50 coseesceas 160 5 104 22 
Stroke, F. A. Briggs............. 140 506 24 
Coxswain, F. D. Colson, ’97. 
Average weight, 1604 pounds. 
HARVARD. 
Bow, G. S. Derby........---+-0. 167 510 21 
2, R. M. Townsend..........++.. 164 511 21 
8, J. H: Perkins.....ccecssscseee 169 6 004 20 
4,8. M. Hollister..........s.+00. 173 511 22 
5, E. H. Fennessey.........+200. 168 511 23 
Oe ere 178 600 21 
7, J. R. Bullard (Capt.).......... 159 509 23 
Stroke, D. M. Goodrich.......... 164 6 004 19 
Coxswain, P. D. Rust. 
Average weight, 167} pounds. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bow, G. L. Megargee............ 166 5 08} 21 
S, Hi. Bregeue. «2.2.26 cccccccses 164 600 19 
Bo MDB. occas evevesseces 174 600 20 
4, 8. A. Boyle, Jr. (Capt.)........ 168 510 19 
G, TE T. BRREMB. 2c 0 ccc cccccvcces 184 511 19 
6, G. A. Stephenson..........++4. 171 601 19 
7, James W. Kier......cccessess 160 510 21 
Stroke, W. H. Howell..... eoccees 161 6 113 22 
Coxswain, G. L. McAvoy. 
Average weight 168} pounds. 
COLUMBIA. 
Bow, R. W. Pressprick........... 163 5 07} 20 
2, J. H. Prentice (Capt.)......... 173 600 21 
3, A. R. Campbell.......-+--+0+e06 171 511 21 
MW ERMIINS «00 os aoc vencesen 180 600 24 
5, D. MacGregor......-sseeseeees 176 6 00} 24 
BAS CRE. cccnscssvwasesces 194 600 21 
7, O. Longacre, Jr......secceees 176 511 20 
Stroke, H. E. Piercepont,Jr...... 150 611 22 
Coxswain, B. W. Van Worhis. 
Average weight, 1727 pounds. 
Time : Cornell, 19 m. 21 s.; Har- 


vard, 19 m. 32s. ; Pennsylvania, 20m. 
11s.; Columbia, 21 m. 34s, 
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THE FRESHMAN RACE. fiireh, BBM... 150 6 108 18 


The Freshmen of Harvard, Cornell, 
Columbia, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania rowed a two-mile race at 
Poughkeepsie on the Hudson on June 
24. Harvard started badly, but 
quickly took the lead. At half a 
mile, however, Cornell caught up, and 
at the mile passed Harvard and beat 
by a length after an exciting contest. 
The crews were : — 


CORNELL, ’99. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 
Bow, W. B. Stamford............ 148 610 19 
Dy T. S. Bagley. oso ce ssecesvsecs 157 511 18 
3, 8. W. Walkman (Capt.)....... 158 600 19 
BOAO) Mingo .2 is oxcucivcosuce 160 601 19 
5, Platt Russell... ...ccccccseoes 159 601 20 
6, C. M. Oddy......00--ssseerese 162 601 19 
7, W. C. Dalsell...........--.4- 163 511 18 
Stroke, E. B. Carter..........+++ 153 510 22 

Coxswain, 8. L. Lohisher. 

Average weight, 157} pounds. 

HARVARD, ’99. 
Bow, B. H. Dibblee.............. 146 508 19 
a ere ree 162 511 17 
Se Se errr 156 511 22 
4, J. F. Perkins (Capt.).......... 160 600 18 
5, B. H. Whitbeck...........000- 160 509 18 
GG. TROMION. «os vin os cece ences 168 6 00} 20 
5550, TE, RN ans since wesen's 166 600 19 
Stroke, E. A. Boardman......... 157 5 104 20 


Coxswain, F. R. Plum. 
Average weight, 1593 pounds. 


PENNSYLVANIA, '99, 





Bow, 8. D. Tinkler 17 
S, ©. HH. Rogers. ..<.00 20 
Sh: W: Seli..<..0:055..3 18 
4, H. Kregelius............. 19 
6, E. J. Stearns..........00+ 19 
6, J. FF. Do Sliver....csescccessce 19 
Ti i sWbne chbes cess habe 19 
Stroke, Max Reugenberg......... 166 511 19 
Coxswain, Wallace Lee. 
Average weight 1604 pounds 
COLUMBIA, 99, 

Bow, B.C. RE 0. cssncceses + 156 510 18 
2, H. Van Wagener...........00. 165 508 18 
By TE Bs BOONE ose cccesecsess 148 509 18 
Be RD io oc inis cctmectbses 152 5 O74 23 
Py Me ls MIMD vscenicehscsevceons 166 511 18 
6, R. Bigelow........ 5 114 18 


Coxswain, J. M. Schley. 
Average weight, 157} pounds. 


Time: Cornell, 10 m. 13 s.; Har- 
vard, 10m. 22s.; Pennsylvania, 10 m. 
264s. ; Columbia, 10m. 51s. 


Hott Haven. 


The season in track athletics ended 
in disappointment. <A large squad 
trained faithfully under Captain Bre- 
mer and Mr. Lathrop, and in the early 
part of the season did unusually good 
work. Then came bad luck. Stick- 
ney and Clark, counted on for places 
in the broad jump, sprained their 
ankles ; Vincent, winner of the quar- 
ter mile run in 1895, fell off in his 
work ; and Hoyt, considered a sure 
first in the pole vault, was not allowed 
to contest because of his trip to the 
Olympic Games at Athens. In the 
Biennial Handicap Games held on 
Holmes Field May 9, E. Hollister, 
97, lowered the Harvard half mile 
record to 1m. 564s., and D. Grant, 
’97, the time for the mile run to 4 m. 
281s. Harvard easily defeated the 
University of Pennsylvania in the 
dual games held at Philadelphia, May 
16, by a score of 65 to 47. Each col- 
lege won seven first places, but Har- 
vard, through the uniform strength of 
her team, had ten seconds and ten 
thirds against four of each for Penn- 
sylvania. None of the work was re- 
markable. For Harvard E. Hollister, 
97, won both the quarter and half 
mileruns. J.T. Roche, Jr., 99, was 
first in both the 100 yd. and 220 yd. 
dashes ; and J. L. Bremer, ’96, was 
second in the quarter and first in the 
low hurdles. Below is the score by 
events : — 
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EVENTS. 
PMGGBIE cscioses ve soeeas 
High hurdle............ 





PENNSYLVANIA. HARVARD. 
0 


High jump......ccccsce 
Pole vault... ....ccsesees 


“< 

a 

a 

> 

a 

<a 
S| 
NTA RAANtoneanoco wo 
Rl am arweswewoarss ow ow 


Despite this good showing, little 
hope was felt of a victory in the 
Intercollegiate games at New York 
May 30. Of late years the Mott 
Haven games have rarely been a fair 
test of the relative merits of Yale, 
Pennsylvania, and Harvard; for the 
entry of a swarm of small colleges 
with weak teams, but with one or 
two athletes of unusual ability, makes 
the result largely a matter of luck. 
This year the small colleges drew 
heavily from Harvard, and for the 
second time in succession the crimson 
came in third, this year with a score 
of only 14. Yale was first, with 44} 
points, Pennsylvania second with 22}. 
For Harvard, E. Hollister, 97, low- 
ered the intercollegiate half mile ree- 
ord to 1m. 564s. Capt. Bremer, ’96, 
won the low hurdles. The score fol- 


lows :— 
Sree esersye 
@ BIS EERESSE 
EVENTS. SS8REBERe? EB 
SRE ERT eae 
B. ies ia ae 
Bicycle ........ 2 40056 000003 
High hurdle....7 0 001000009 
100 yd.run....0 0 050 210000 
440 yd.run....2 0 000 001050 
Mile run....... 07100 000000 
Mile walk ..... 6 2000 000000 
Low hurdle.... 3 0 500 000000 
880 yard. 20501000000 
220 yard....... 00160 200000 
Hammer. 6 2000000000 
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High jump..... 0 56 000 020100 
Pole vault...... 5b 2 004000000 
Long jump..... 56 1200 000000 
eee 56 3 000 000000 
Totals ....... 44} 293 141073 431154 


W. H. Vincent, ’97, has been elected 
captain for next year. 


Rank of Last Bear’s Athletes. 


An examination of the Harvard rank 
list (says a writer in the Boston Tran- 
script) shows that the four captains 
of the athletic teams were on the list, 
and that the members of the various 
athletic organizations are well repre- 
sented. Captain Edgar N. Wright- 
ington of this year’s football eleven 
obtained grade A in two courses in 
mathematics, and in another course in 
mathematics he secured a B ranking. 
Another football player, Alfred Bor- 
den, is mentioned four times for good 
work in his studies. Other football 
players who are in the rank list are: 
R. H. Hallowell, T. G. Stevenson, 
F. M. Weld, P. F. J. Gierasch, M. J. 
Connor, B. H. Dibblee, Paul Hamlin, 
T. G. Hoague, and Lombard Wil- 
liams. 

Among the baseball men, Scannell 
is mentioned once for an A and three 
times for a B. Other players men- 
tioned are Captain Dean, Stevenson, 
Paine, Wrenn, O’Malley, Vincent, 
Gregory, and Selfridge. Buckman, 
substitute catcher last year, has the 
remarkably high record of five A’s and 
one B. Of the men on class baseball 
teams those honored are: C. F. Man- 
ning, H. J. Holt, J. Edmunds, W. O. 
Kimball, and Captain Goodridge of 
the 98 nine, and Litchfield and Gal- 
braith of the Freshman nine. 

Besides Captain Bullard of the 
Varsity crew, Derby, Fennessy, 
Ames, and Hollister are named. 
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Hollister came in for three mentions 
and Derby for two. Chatman and 
Shepard of last year’s ’Varsity crew 
swell the list of oarsmen. From the 
Glass crews the successful men were : 
96, A. M. Kales, Fennessy, and F. 
Duffield ; 97, M. S. Duffield, George 
Gleason, Captain C. C. de V. Corn- 
well ; 98, S. L. Fuller, G. H. Scull, 
F. Dobyns; 799, Captain Donald, 
Clarke Thompson, H. Dibblee, Mar- 
vin, and Macomber. 

The track men represented on the 
list are: Captain Bremer, A. M. 
Eaton, W. E. Putnam, L. W. Red- 
path, F. H. Bigelow, D. Grant, J. D. 
Phillips, H. A. Phillips, A. W. Blake- 
more, J. A. Denholm, H. W. Foote, 
A. Dyrenforth, C. J. Liebman, V. 
Munroe, W. Munroe, E. Hollister, E. 
N. Fenno, C. H. Williams, E. A. 
Starbuck, J. T. Roche, F. Mason, C. 
D. Drew, H. H. Fish, H. H. Fuller, 
W. K. Fennolosa, H. R. Storrs, H. C. 
Hinkley, E. Ingraham, T. M. Endi- 
cott. 


Potes. 


On May 14 Harvard won the shoot 
at Princeton in the contest for the in- 
tercollegiate trophy offered by Shoot- 
ing and Fishing. Princeton had won 
twice, and only needed victory in this 
match to secure the cup. Score, 
Harvard 112, Princeton 96.— In the 
spring Captain Wrightington of the 
eleven received for the Football Asso- 
ciation a handsome silver loving-cup 
presented by the West Point Athletic 
Association. To secure the annual 
football games the West Point man- 
agement paid Harvard a guarantee of 
$250 for expenses. This money Har- 
vard returned on learning that the 
eadet team was not allowed to charge 
admission to its games. It was in 
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recognition of this act that the cup, 
accompanied by a most cordial letter, 
was sent to Cambridge.—In the 
finals of the spring tennis tournament, 
M. D. Whitman, ’99, defeated R. C. 
Thomas, ’96, for the championship of 
the University. Score: 6—4, 6—1, 
6—3.— The Freshman nine won and 
lost a game with their Pennsylvania 
rivals. The scores were : Harvard 7, 
U. of P. 5, at Cambridge, May 23; 
and U. of P. 6, Harvard 5, at Phila- 
delphia, May 30.— In the games for 
the Class baseball championship the 
Freshmen beat the Sophomores, and 
the Juniors won from the Seniors. In 
the final game, May 27, ’99 defeated 
97, 3—0. With tin horns, fire crack- 
ers, and brass bands the Class games 
have usually resembled Fourth of July 
celebrations, but this year, with their 
removal to Soldier’s Field, interest in 
them seemed to die out. — The four- 
oar crew, R. N. Burnham, ’99, stroke ; 
C. P. Adams, ’99, 3; F. R. Stoddard, 
99, 2 ; T. Garrett, 99, bow, won the 
Weld Boat Club Regatta held June 
9.— The Weld Boat Club entered an 
eight in the Metropolitan Regatta, 
June 17. After an exciting race, the 
Weld crew defeated the Riverside 
Junior eight by a length and a half. 
The crew rowed as follows: stroke, 
F. Dobyns, ’98 ; 7, A. Dubois, 98 ; 6, 
E. V. Dexter, 97 ; 5, H. C. De Corn- 
well, 97; 4, A. W. Stevens, 97 ; 3, 
J. A. Butler, 98; 2, R. F. Blake, ’99; 
bow, W. S. Youngman, L. S.— The 
cricket eleven was defeated, 165 to 
155, by Haverford, and 130 to 129 
by Pennsylvania in the matches for 
the intercollegiate championship. The 
batting and bowling averages follow. 
Clark led in both, with Comfort sec- 
ond in batting and Du Pont in bowl- 
ing : — 
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BATTING. 
At Bat. Runs. Averages. 
P. H. Clark '96........ 10 130 13. 
W. W. Comfort, Gr.... 8 81 10.1 
E. H. Wells, 97 ....... 10 56 5.6 
E. du Pont, ’97........ 6 32 6.3 
G. Lippincott, ’96...... 10 45 4.5 
W. W. Duckering, m.s. 4 16 4. 
C. E. Morgan, ’98...... 9 34 3.7 
G. G. Parry, L. S...... 4 13 3.7 
T. M. Hastings, 98 .... 9 32 3.5 
H. D. Scott, ’98........ 6 18 3. 
H. G. Gray, ’97........ 8 20 2.5 
E. A. Waters, 98 ...... 3 6 2. 
H. Blanchard, ’98...... 5 8 1.6 
BOWLING. 
Runs. Wickets. Average. 

P. H. Clark, ’96........ 260 43 

E. du Pont, 97 ........ 112 10 7.8 
T. M. Hastings, ’98 ....123 14 8.7 
G. Lippincott, ’96...... 114 8 14.2 


— The Lacrosse team receives little 
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support from the students, but it has 
made steady improvement since the 
game was revived at Harvard in 1895. 
The scores follow : — 


H. oy® 
May 4, John Hopkins................ 2 & 
© 15, PROVOB.. ce cccvccsecsccecce 2 §& 
** 16, Crescent Athletic Club....... 3 64 
FUG, TOROS 66 Kio osccccsesiceccece 4 8 


—The work of the spring football 
squad ended with the annual contests 
in kicking and passing, which resulted 
as follows: Punting, E. N. Wright- 
ington, 97; drop-kicking, F. D. 
Cochrane, 99; place-kicking, F. D. 
Cochrane, ’99 ; passing, R. L. Davis, 
98. — For lack of entries, there was 
no contest for the scrub baseball 
championship. 





HARVARD CLUBS. 


CINCINNATI. 
While Professor G. P. Baker, ’87, 


was in Cincinnati, conducting the en- 
trance examinations during the last 
days of June, a meeting of the Club was 
called to enable the members to meet 
him. Many members were away from 
home, hence the attendance was small, 
but the meeting was a most enjoyable 
one. President Julius Dexter, ’60, 
presided. At his right sat Professor 
Baker, and around the table were the 
Rev. G. A. Thayer, ’69, William 
Worthington, 67, G. H. Wald, 1 ’75, 
J. D. Brannan, 69, Prof. Thomas 
French, Jr., ’72, C. J. Livingood, ’88, 
the Rev. F. W. Baker, ’81, Mr. Hol- 
land, Joseph Wilby, ’75, G. S. Sykes, 
77, Walter Forchheimer, ’87, R. W. 
Neff, G. P. Hunt, W. C. Herron, ’87, 








THE GRADUATES. 


J. F. Winslow, ’76, M. B. May, p ’90, 
Harry Levy, W. H. Jackson, and the 
Secretary. All hope that Professor 
Baker may return to Cincinnati. 

C. B. Wilby, ’70, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


At the annual meeting on May 9 
the following officers were elected : 
President, J. C. Carter, ’50; vice- 
president, H. S. Van Duzer, ’75; 
treasurer, A. G. Hodges, ’74 ; secre- 
tary, Walter Alexander, ’87; board 
of managers (to serve until May, 
1899), J. T. Kilbreth, 63 ; F. R. Ap- 
pleton, 75; D. I. Mackie, ’83; F. C. 
De Veau, ’87; A. B. Whiting, ’90; 
committee on admissions (to serve 
until May, 1899), H. S. Wardner, ’88 ; 
George Blagden, Jr., 90; J. A. Stet- 
son, 91; W. N. Duane, 92; A. H. 
Lockett, 92; C. C. Baldwin, ’93; P. 
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R. Turnure, 94. When the business 
meeting was ended the members sat 
down to the informal supper that is 
customary on such occasions. There 
were no speeches or formalities of any 
kind, but there was a good opportu- 
nity for old college friends and young 
college friends to get together and 
tell stories or reminiscences. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

The regular July meeting of the 
Club was this year dispensed with by 
the Executive Committee. A special 
meeting, however, was held, and the 
Club dined together informally, on 
July 25, at the Cliff House, in a room 
overlooking Seal Rock and the Pacific 
Ocean. There were about 25 at table, 
including members and their guests. 
The table was arranged in the shape 
of a horseshoe, between the points of 
which a bronze statuette of John Har- 
vard occupied a position of honor. 
Music was furnished during the even- 
ing by an orchestra of Spanish maid- 
ens, who touched the mandolin lightly. 
No business was transacted, as it was 
a special, not a regular, meeting, ex- 
cept the selection of the recipient for 
the coming year of the scholarship 
which the Club has now for several 
years been in the habit of giving to 
some graduate of the University of 
California desirous of pursuing post- 
graduate study at Harvard. The 
oldest graduate present, although not 
the oldest member of the Club, was 
Dr. J. M. Sharkey, m 49. Among 
the guests present were Herr Anton 
Schott, the well-known singer of Ger- 
man opera; Mr. Wm. T. Brigham, ’62, 
who has for several years been cura- 
tor of the Bishop Museum in Hono- 
lulu, and who is now returning there 
by easy stages after completing a tour 
of the world ; and Dr. Frank Donald- 
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son, ’79, who was a passenger cn [the 
steamer Columbia, which was recently 
wrecked a few miles from San Fran- 
cisco. 

Richard C. Harrison, ’90, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1834. 
S. W. Ropman, Sec. 


174 Beacon St., Boston. 

Ex-Gov. Joseph Hartwell Williams, 
of Maine, died July 19, in Augusta. He 
was born in that town, Feb. 15, 1814, 
and was graduated from Harvard with 
honors in 1834. After two years at 
Dane Law School he entered the law 
office of his father, Reuel Williams. 
He was admitted to the Kennebec bar 
in 1837. He was a Democrat until 
1854, when he abstained from voting 
that ticket so long as slavery con- 
tinued to shape the party issues. In 
1856 the Republicans elected him to 
the State Senate, of which he was cho- 
sen president. When Governor Ham- 
lin was elected to the United States 
Senate, Mr. Williams became gov- 
ernor. The following year he declined 
to be a candidate, and returned to the 
practice of his profession. In 1862 
Governor Washburn appointed him 
judge of the Supreme Court, but owing 
to the care of a large estate he was 
obliged to decline. In 1864 and the 
two years following he served in the 
legislature, and was the framer of 
the law refunding the State debt. He 
was also elected to the legislature as 
an Independent in 1873. 


1837. 
HENRY WILLIAMS, Sec. 
18 Concord 8q., Boston. 
The Rev. David Greene Haskins 
died at Cambridge, after a very brief 
illness, May 11. He was the son of 
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Ralph and Rebecca (Greene) Haskins, 
and was born in Boston, May 1, 1818. 
His father, at the age of twenty-one, 
showed his enterprise and adventurous 
spirit by going out to the northwest 
coast as supercargo for Theodore Ly- 
man and others, to engage in the fur 
trade. It was a three years’ voyage, 
attended with perils from pirates as 
well as the ordinary dangers of the 
sea, but it was successfully accom- 
plished, and Mr. Haskins then entered 
business in Boston. He afterwards 
lived in Roxbury, where he owned 
and managed a large landed estate, 
part of which had come to him from 
his father. His nephew, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, says in a letter: “Your fa- 
ther was the admired brother of my 
mother. I learned from her that I 
was named Ralph from him. His 
house was to my brothers and myself 
a joyful place. I recall many visits 
to it, particularly in Roxbury. I con- 
fess, too, that I was proud of his manly 
beauty in early times in the Boston 
Hussars, and which I think he never 
lost.”” Our classmate, who inherited in 
a marked degree some of his father’s 
characteristics, was named after Da- 
vid Greene, his maternal grandfather, 
a prominent Boston merchant, in whose 
counting-room Gardiner Greene, his 
cousin, was brought up. D. G. Has- 
kins was fitted for college at his 
uncle’s school in Jamaica Plain, and 
entered Freshman in 1833. After 
graduation he spent one year at the 
Andover Theological School, and then 
was tutor for a time in the family of 
General McNeil, whose son he fitted 
for West Point. He spent the next 
three years in Portland as preceptor 
in the Academy, and then entered 
upon his regular studies for the min- 
istry. Having been ordained in 1847, 
at the close of that year he began ser- 
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vice in Medford, where he established 
the first Episcopal church, of which he 
was rector till he opened a private 
school for girls in Boston in 1852. In 
1862, when his son entered- Harvard, 
he moved to Cambridge, and having 
given up his school, he organized the 
first Episcopal church in Brighton, of 
which he was rector till 1865. After 
his return from a tour of fifteen 
months in Europe with his family, 
he founded St. John’s Church in Ar- 
lington, and he continued its rector 
till 1880. While teaching in Boston, 
during his vacations he was instru- 
mental also in establishing Episcopal 
worship in various places, — as at Con- 
way, N. H., at Mt. Desert, Me., and 
at Scarborough. His last missionary 
work was in Cambridge, in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, which he helped to 
establish, and where he labored gratui- 
tously for many years, almost to the 
time of his death. He was the author 
of a number of elementary educational 
works, and in 1887 published a vol- 
ume entitled “ Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, his Maternal Ancestors, with some 
Reminiscences of him.” In 1876 he 
was appointed dean and professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Univer- 
sity of the South, in Sewanee, Tenn. 
This appointment he was obliged to 
decline, but to show his interest in the 
institution, he accepted the compli- 
mentary position of Commissioner of 
Education to the University. In 1877 
he received the degree of S. T. D. ° 
from Columbia College, New York. 
He was greatly interested in mechani- 
cal inventions, for which he seemed to 
have a natural genius; and he had, 
during the later period of his life, 
perfected a plan for utilizing the 
power of the winds and waves by novel 
contrivances all his own. He had a 
firm conviction that these would com- 
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mend themselves by their simplicity 
to naval constructors, and that they 
must ultimately be adopted and come 
into universal use. He had secured 
several patents for his previous in- 
ventions, and what he regarded as 
the completion of his efforts was un- 
der consideration at the Patent Office 
at the time of his decease. Though 
he had given deep thought and study 
to these subjects, he never allowed 
them to engross his interest to such an 
extent as to interfere with his profes- 
sional duties. He was married Dec. 
20, 1842, to Miss Mary Coggswell 
Daveis, daughter of the Hon. Charles 
Stewart Daveis, of Portland, Me. His 
wife, a son, and two daughters sur- 
vive. — Benjamin Gage Kimball died 
at Edgartown, June 10, 1896. He was 
the son of Daniel (H. U. 1800) and 
Betsey (Gage) Kimball, and was born 
in Hingham, May 5, 1816. He was 
fitted for college at his father’s pri- 
vate school in Needham. After grad- 
uating he taught for a few years in 
Raleigh, N. C., and afterwards in 
Westford, Billerica, Needham, and 
Bridgewater. He then returned to 
Needham to be with his parents dur- 
ing their declining years, and inter- 
ested himself in the schools and in 
town affairs. He held a commission 
as justice of the peace, and delivered 
lectures and occasional addresses on 
temperance. About the year 1876 he 
removed to Edgartown, where he 
married Miss Emeline F. Smith, a 
native of that place. For several of 
the last years of his life he was much 
confined to the house by lameness, the 
result of an accident. Till his re- 
moval to Edgartown he was a very 
regular attendant at our Class meet- 
ings, where his genial humor made 
him welcome. He leaves a widow 
and one daughter. 
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1838. 
WiuuaM I. Bowprrcx, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

A bronze tablet commemorating the 
late Judge Devens as a jurist is to be 
placed in the grand lobby of the Bos- 
ton Court House on the wall, within a 
short distance of the tablet put up by 
the Loyal Legion embodying his mili- 
tary career. The inscription is as fol- 
lows : — 

CHARLES DEVENS, 
Judge Superior Court 
1867-73. 
Judge Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
1873-77. 1881-91. 
* Attorney-General United States 
1877-81. 

These tablets will be fittingly sup- 
plementary in the record of his dual 
career, and should the bust, which has 
been placed on the second floor in 
temporary charge of the Social Law 
Library, be accepted, Judge Devens 
will be appropriately commemorated 
in the court-house. The bust is the 
work of S. S. Kitson, and is at present 
in plaster, to be cast in bronze and 
placed near the busts of the justices 
of the Supreme Court, if a sufficient 
number of the friends and legal ad- 
mirers of the dead jurist subscribe 
therefor. 

1839. 
Cates W. Loring, Sec. 
22 Congress Street, Boston. 


Edmund Law Rogers died January 
24, 1896, at his residence in Baltimore, 
of paralysis, after a short illness. He 
was born in Baltimore in 1818, and 
lived there during his whole life. Af- 
ter graduating at Harvard College he 
studied law and was admitted to the 
bar, but never engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession. He was always 
a very diligent student. He could 
converse in the French, German, and 
Spanish languages, and was learned 
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in Italian and Portuguese literature, 
and maintained to the last his interest 
in the Greek and Latin classics. He 
was a draughtsman of ability, a con- 
noisseur in art and music ; and he had 
a large and exceedingly valuable col- 
lection of prints and etchings, and 
memorials of Washington, which came 
to him as great-grandson of Martha 
Custis. Trumbull’s full-length por- 
trait of Washington, painted for Mrs. 
Washington, was devised by will to 
Mr. Rogers. He had a most distin- 
guished ancestry. He was a descend- 
ant of Nicholas Rogers, one of the 
original settlers of Baltimore, and 
owner of the first ship that plied be- 
tween that city and foreign ports. 
His grandfather, Nicholas Rogers, was 
an aide-de-camp of Baron de Kalb, 
and served with distinction in the War 
of the Revolution. Mr. Rogers was 
also a direct descendant of Edmund 
Law, Lord Bishop of Carlisle, whose 
brother was the Earl of Ellenborough, 
the great Lord Chancellor. Mr. Rog- 
ers was one of the original members 
of the Wednesday Club of Baltimore, 
and belonged to the Maryland and 
Harvard clubs. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Sons of the Revolution, of 
the Cincinnati, and of the Maryland 
Historical Society, the Archaeological 
Society, and the Academy of Sciences 
of that State. While a child of eight 
he was present at a dinner given by 
his grandmother, Mrs. Thomas Law 
(Eliza Custis), to Lafayette on his last 
visit to this country. He met during 
his life many distinguished men, and 
was an agreeable raconteur of his rem- 
iniscences and intercourse with them. 
In the late war his sympathies were 
with the South. His own military 
titles came from his service as aide to 
a governor of Maryland. He was born 
at his father’s residence at Druid Hill. 
VOL. V. — NO. 17. 8 
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In 1860 the city of Baltimore bought 
the estate from his father. Its old 
and superb trees give a grandeur and 
beauty to the Park which few other 
American cities enjoy. Mr. Rogers’s 
widow and his daughter, Mrs. Kirby 
Smith, survive him. His remains rest 
in the family burying-ground in Druid 
Hill Park. — Benjamin Marston Wat- 
son died at Plymouth, Feb. 20, 1896, of 
heart disease. He was born there Jan. 
15,1820. Of the old Plymouth stock, 
and much interested in the welfare of 
his native town, he passed there a 
quiet and scholarly life. He wrote 
occasionally for magazines, principally 
on historical subjects, and was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. His principal work, how- 
ever, was in redeeming a barren tract 
of land in Plymouth, purchased many 
years ago, which he skilfully planted 
and ornamented with rare trees and 
shrubs. In 1846 he was married to 
Mary Russell, a sister of William G. 
Russell, ’40, and Judge Thomas Rus- 
sell, who, as well as five children, sur- 
vive him. His oldest son, Benjamin 
Watson, is instructor at the Bussey 
Institution. 
1841. 
Francis Minot, M. D., See. 
65 Marlborough St., Boston. 

At the seventieth Commencement 
of the Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O., last June, the degree 
of LL. D. was conferred upon T. W. 
Higginson. 

- 1843. 

Wn. A. RicHarpson, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 

Francis Bellows Knapp died in 
Plymouth, May 6. He was born in 
Roxbury, May 29, 1820, the son of 
J. N. Knapp, A. B. (Harvard), 1802, 
and Louisa (Bellows) Knapp. His 
brother was Frederick Newman 
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Knapp, who died in 1889, and who 
was distinguished in connection with 
the Sanitary Commission during the 
Rebellion. 


1844. 
EpWARD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

The Secretary has lately issued a 
Class Report of over 350 pages, cov- 
ering the 50 years since the Class 
graduated, with addenda as late as 
March, 1896. From this it appears 
that the Class had 62 graduates, 24 
of whom were living when the Report 
went to press. Among the members 
of the Class who have attained a wide 
celebrity are Francis Parkman, the 
historian, W. M. Hunt, the painter, 
and B. A. Gould, the astronomer. To 
44 belonged also Dr. J. C. Dalton, 
Leverett Saltonstall, Judge G. M. 
Brooks, Dr. D. D. Slade, and Gen. 
E. A. Wild. The biographical 
sketches of the deceased members are 
very full. The Secretary adds full 
lists of the Class from year to year 
during its College course ; the pro- 
grammes of “ exhibitions and com- 
mencement ;” the lists of members 
in College societies ; an account of 
Class Day, 1844, and of a student 
“rebellion ;” of the 50th anniversary 
celebration, ete. The Class Album 
contains the portraits of all but seven 
members. Ep.— The Class had its 
usual meeting and collation on Com- 
mencement Day at 7 Holworthy. 
Fifteen members were present, — 
T. S. Blair, C. J. Capen, Robert Cod- 
man, Curtis, T. E. Francis, B. A. 
Gould, G. S. Hale, Shattuck Hart- 
well, H. A. Johnson, S. B. Noyes, 
Joseph Peabody, P. H. Sears, Fay- 
ette Smith, George Walker, Edward 
Wheelwright. 
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1846. 
C. E. Gurtp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

The Class dined at Young’s Hotel 
June 23 ; twelve members were pres- 
ent. Three others (one of whom, 
having been delayed on his way from 
Kansas by a railroad collision, ap- 
peared at the Class room the next 
day) accepted the call to the dinner, 
but fell off at the last moment. Let- 
ters and messages were received from 
G. F. Hoar, now in Europe, and from 
Fitzedward Hall, stating that health 
considerations alone prevented their 
crossing the Atlantic to join us ; and 
other absentees in Italy, Florida, Ne- 
braska, and nearer home were ac- 
counted for. The dinner was enli- 
vened by calls from delegations from 
’64 and ’86, also dining at Young’s, 
and by the advent of a parcel, ad- 
dressed to Prof. Lane, containing some 
Latin lines to his Teacher from a 
grateful, but unknown, pupil (see p. 
101). The Professor, after a glance 
down the pages and at the date, said 
that internal evidence proved Dr. Wm. 
Everett to be the writer, whose ready 
wit, sound scholarship, and rare en- 
thusiasm had prompted him to send 
this happy and appropriate tribute. 
Young Everett had a certain know- 
ledge of the Class in whose graduat- 
ing year his father had succeeded 
President Quincy as head of the Uni- 
versity. A small lad then, he made 
occasional calls on his acquaintances 
among the Seniors, escorted by the 
smiling C. L. Flint, the President’s 
Freshman, when he would fling him- 
self on his back on the sofa, and re- 
cite in a childish treble an ode of 
Horace with great vigor and due em- 
phasis (at an age at which other 
bright boys could only stumble pain- 
fully through “Marco Bozzaris” or 
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“‘ Casabianca”), to the amusement of 
his hosts and to his own evident sat- 
isfaction. His early familiarity with 
the Class is exhibited in the quaint 
allusions and apt characterizations of 
this jeu d’esprit. Some of the least 
recondite jokes and most stupendous 
puns were at once laughingly appre- 
ciated ; and each man took his copy 
of the lines to study, translate, and 
chuckle over at his leisure. The 
Class of ’71, through twelve of its 
members living in Cambridge, sent 
a card to every man in this Class, 
inviting each, with wife and family, 
to a reception at Bishop Lawrence’s 
on the evening of June 24, and, as 
the day drew near, the Chief Mar- 
shal, with unfailing thoughtfulness, 
asked the Class to his lunch in Uni- 
versity, and requested to know the 
number for whom seats should be 
assigned at the dinner. This succes- 
sion of kind attentions was warmly 
appreciated, — a most graceful tribute 
from the graduates of 25 years’ stand- 
ing to those whose active life in the 
world had reached the long period 
of 50 years. —Commencement Day 
brought more honors to Professor 
Lane. After the exercises in San- 
ders Theatre, several of his fellow 
teachers and pupils came up to the 
Class room in Thayer, as a delega- 
tion from the Classical Department 
of the College, to bring to him a copy 
of the seventh volume of the Classi- 
cal Studies, prepared specially as a 
tribute to a friend whose long service 
and whose persevering devotion to 
duty merited their affectionate recog- 
nition. Prof. Greenough presented the 
book to Prof. Lane in a graceful 
Latin dedication, spoken with genuine 
feeling. The occasion was one to be 
often remembered by the enthusiastic 
donors, the modest recipient, and his 
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appreciating classmates. — Nathan 
Webb received the honorary degree 
of LL. D. with the well-merited epi- 
graph of “Good citizen, wise coun- 
selor, and upright judge. A Harvard 
Bachelor of Arts just fifty years ago. 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ ” 
— Prof. C. E. Norton delivered the 
Commencement address at Bryn 
Mawr College on June 4.— There 
have been three deaths in the Class 
in 1896: Charles McDondgh Park- 
man, April 21; Charles French 
Thayer, June 11; George Cheyne 
Shattuck Choate, June 28. 
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1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAYER, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Dr. H. R. Storer: has been re- 
elected president of the Newport, 
R. I., Natural History Society. — T. 
J. Coolidge is vice-president of the 
Gilbert Stuart Fund Association. 


1851. 
Henry W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon 8t., Boston. 
Dr. S. A. Green received the degree 
of LL. D. from the University of 
Nashville, Tenn., on May 27. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

At a meeting of the Class held at 
Weld 1 on Commencement Day, H. 
H. Coolidge was unanimously chosen a 
member of the Class Committee for 
the next three years. E. H. Fay was 
designated to convey the sympathy of 
the Class to the family of A. Spencer, 
and D. E. Ware to the family of H. 
Stone, non-graduate. In the evening 
the Class sat down to its annual din- 
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ner at Young’s Hotel, 8 being present, 
D. W. Cheever presiding, and spent 
the time socially till the breaking-up 
with “ Auld Lang Syne” at a quarter 
past twelve. D. W. Cheever, nomi- 
nated for Overseer by a special nomi- 
nation paper, was chosen for the full 
term, standing second on the list of 
those elected. —G. L. Cary is slowly 
but steadily recovering from a dan- 
gerous illness. — Josephine Sterling, 
eldest daughter of J. H. Choate, died 
at Stockbridge, July 20, having been 
an invalid for several years. — D. W. 
Cheever read a memoir of Dr. R. M. 
Hodges, ’47, at the annual meeting of 
The American Academy, May 13.— 
F. W. Hilliard has been, since July, 
1893, rector of an Episcopal church 
in Monroe, N. C.—J. T. Perry is 
at his home in Exeter, N. H., after 
his journey around the world. —J. S. 
Wallace has returned to Alameda, 
Cal., after a year’s journey in Ha- 
waii, Japan, China, Ceylon, India, and 
Burmah. — S. L. Thorndike has been 
reélected president of the Cecilia 
Society, Boston. 


1853. 
SAMUEL S. SHaAw, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

Dr. Amos Howe Johnson died at 
Salem, May 12. He was born in 
Boston, Aug. 4, 1831, being a son of 
SamuelJohnson. His early education 
was obtained at Chauncy Hall School, 
Brookfield Family School, and Phil- 
lips Andover Academy. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard he entered the 
Andover Theological School. From 
1857 to 1861 he was pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Middleton, 
but, owing to a throat trouble, retired, 
and, entering the Harvard Medical 
School, graduated, receiving his de- 
gree in 1865. He settled in Salem 
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and practiced until 1869, when he 
went abroad and continued his studies 
in Berlin and Vienna. Returning to 
Salem, he remained in practice up to 
within a few months of his death. He 
was secretary and president of the 
Essex South District Medical Society. 
In 1876 he was a delegate from the 
Massachusetts Medical Society to the 
International Medical Congress. 


1854. 
Davin H. CootmeeE, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

Payson Eliot Tucker died at Brook- 
line, July 21. He was born in New 
Hampshire in 1834. He began his 
law practice in New York, and came 
to Boston in 1866, where he had since 
been engaged in business. During 20 
years of this time he had been with 
Judge B. W. Harris of the Probate 
Court of Plymouth County, and was 
for 10 years a member of Congress. 
Besides his ordinary practice he had 
considerable patent practice and busi- 
ness in the Court of Claims. He was 
counsel for the United States in the 
Court of Alabama Claims at the close 
of the civil war. He served in the 
army during the war as a lieutenant, 
and was later elected to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. 
He also served several terms on the 
Republican State Committee. — R. C. 
Winthrop, Jr., has been elected a cor- 
responding member of the Maine 
Historical Society. — The Secretary 
has removed his office to 31 State 
Street, Boston. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assor, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 
The annual dinner at the Revere 
House on Commencement Eve was 
attended by 17 members of the Class. 
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General S. C. Lawrence presided, and 
the round table was surrounded with 
old friends, who long ago learned to 
dispense with formalities and be each 
both host and guest. It is the custom 
of the Class to welcome the sons of 
its members at these meetings, and 
adopt those who come as honorary 
members of the Class. Barlow’s son, 
Charles Lowell (H. U., ’93, LL. B., 
96), whose own Class dinner was 
served at the Revere on the same 
evening, was brought in and adopted 
by special vote, and installed in his 
father’s place. The Class of 1893 was 
holding its first triennial at the Revere, 
and followed the graceful usage of in- 
terchanging courtesy, which has long 
obtained among Classes meeting under 
the same roof. This good custom 
should never be allowed to drop, for 
the old graduates enjoy it as much as 
the younger ones seem to. — The Rev. 
William Scott Mackenzie, who died 
at his home in Winchester, June 13, 
spent a long and useful life in the 
Baptist ministry. His last illness was 
protracted and very painful, but his 
spirit rose above his sufferings. His 
association with his classmates was 
always of the closest, and endured 
without break to the very end. His 
attachment to them was so strong 
that words seemed to fail him for its 
expression. His wife and four chil- 
dren survive him. — During the past 
year, the Class has lost two of its 
members, Barlow and Mackenzie. 
Out of 52 living names now borne 
on its roll as once connected with the 
Class, 49 were heard. from, of whom 
six are in Europe.—Col. Henry 
Walker is again captain of the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston, which made a trip to 
England during the summer. 
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1856. 
Wn. W. BurraGe, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated the 40th anni- 
versary of its graduation by a reunion 
and dinner at the University Club, 
Boston, June 23. Twenty-eight out 
of 62 surviving members were present. 
T. J. Morris of Baltimore presided. 
The informal speaking was opened by 
C. F. Adams, of Lincoln, Carleton 
Hunt, of New Orleans, Stephen Salis- 
bury, of Worcester, and David Casares, 
of Yucatan. George Blagden, of New 
York, B. M. Harrick, of New Orleans, 
E. B. Holden, of Albany, and H. G. 
Wheelock, of New York, were among 
those present not living in New Eng- 
land. Letters were read from W. H. 
Burns, of London, G. C. Little, of 
Paris, J. W. Merriam, of Chili, J. M. 
Cassety, of Buffalo, F. P. Nash, of 
Hobart College, R. M. Hall, of New 
York, E. R. Robinson, of New York, 
and G. B. Chase. Prof. B. B. Hun- 
toon, of Louisville, in prose, and Dr. 
C. E. Vaughan, of California, in verse, 
sent reminiscences of classmates and 
college days. C. T. Howard, the 
Class chorister, as usual looked after 
the music. A collection of Class 
songs and Class verses was printed 
for the occasion. Charles Noyes, of 
North Andover, served as Class chap- 
lain, and J. H. Jones, of North Abing- 
ton, was present. This Class is strong 
in “educators,” and as usual R. E. 
Babson, Thomas Emerson, Moses 
Merrill, J. B. Greenough, B. H. Nash, 
Arthur Searle, Jeremiah Smith, and 
H. M. Ticknor were present, but were 
not in the least didactic or pedagogic 
on this occasion. W.E. Fuller, G. Z. 
Adams, and the antiquarian, W. P. 
Upham, laid aside their serious occu- 
pations for a while. John Brooks, 


. J. E. Gardner, and E. L, Giddings 
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represented the business world. D. A. 
Gleason, representing the Class Com- 
mittee, expressed to those from a dis- 
tance the pleasure of their classmates 
in seeing them present. Tributes 
were paid to the memory of Gov. 
G. D. Robinson and other deceased 
classmates. This reunion was one of 
the most friendly and enthusiastic 
meetings ever held by the Class, and 
was pervaded with the sentiment ex- 
pressed in a stanza of one of the set 
of verses of the occasion : — 
“Then here’s a health to every soul that 
marched with ‘ fifty-six,’ 
Whether he’s still on duty or has passed across 
the Styx. 
And, comrades, pledge your neighbor in a word 
of hearty cheer, 
Remembering the absent as if they, too, were 
here.” 

Edmund Randolph Robinson died 
of apoplexy at his residence in New 
York city, July 24. He was born at 
Philadelphia, March 5, 1838, the son 
of Moncure and Charlotte (Randolph) 
Robinson. After graduating at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1855, 
he joined the Harvard Class of 1856. 
In 1860 he received the degree of 
LL. B. at the Harvard Law School. 
In 1857 and 1858 he was attached to 
the U. S. legation at Paris. He prac- 
ticed law in New York city with 
Henry A. Crane, under the firm name 
of Crane & Robinson, until 1871, when 
he became a member of the law firm 
of Sanford, Robinson & Woodruff. 
Mr. Sanford becoming a judge of the 
Superior Court in 1875, the firm of 
Robinson & Scribner was formed, and 
subsequently Robinson, Scribner & 
Bright. Latterly the firm has been 
Robinson, Biddle & Ward. He won 
distinction as a lawyer, and was a 
member of many clubs and associa- 
tions, such as the Union, the Knicker- 
bocker, the Century, the Down Town, 
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the Tuxedo, and the Southside Sports- 
men’s. He was a member of the Mu- 
nicipal Civil Service Board of the 
city of New York from 1884 to 1889, 
and was also serving as a commis- 
sioner on that Board at the time of 
his death, having been reappointed 
in 1895. Oct. 3, 1867, he married 
Augusta, daughter of John Jay and 
Eleanor Kingsland Jay. He left 
three children, two daughters, Elea- 
nor Jay Robinson and Augusta Bev- 
erley Robinson, and one son, Moncure 
Robinson, Harvard, 798. 


1858. 
JAmEs C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Mason Building, Boston. 

G. W. Crosby is a member of the cor- 
poration of R. H. White & Co., lately 
organized, and its treasurer. — Dr. H. 
P. Walcott has been elected president 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 


1859. 
C. J. Wuirte, Sec. 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 

There was no Class meeting or 
dinner at Commencement this year. 
C. A. Cilley and E. H. Jackson re- 
ceived the degree of A. B.— The 
Secretary has issued a Class Report, 
containing, besides biographical in- 
formation, extracts from the diary of 
a member of the Class while in col- 
lege. 

1860. 
STEPHEN W. Driver, M. D., Sec. 
Farwell Place, Cambridge. 

W.S. Appleton’s son graduated in 
June.— W. O. Holway received the 
degree of D. D. at Commencement ; 
he was ordered to duty at the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard, Oct. 1, 1895.— C. H. 
Doe with his wife and daughter is 
spending the summer in England. — 
Henry Hinckley and his wife are 
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making the long trip to Japan to see 
their daughter residing there. — H. 
D. Atwood was appointed by the Lon- 
don Commissioners of the A. & H. A. 
Co. to write the poem to be delivered 
at the banquet in the King’s Hall 
in London in July. His son Harry 
has been appointed commissioner to 
Mexico at the International Exposi- 
tion to be held in the City of Mexico, 
1896-7.— E. J. Horton writes that 
his younger son Harry has just been 
ordained by the Bishop of Long Is- 
land, and is to settle in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. — H. A. Clapp’s son Roger is a 
member of the Class of ’99.— Julius 
Dexter is president of the Sound 
Money (gold) Club and of the Har- 
vard Club of Cincinnati. — W. E. Fur- 
ness’s daughter graduated from Bryn 
Mawr in June. His son is a member 
of the Junior Class at Harvard. — 
J. W. Stearns was elected county 
judge last fall.—N. J. Wheeler has 
been traveling in Europe with his wife 
and daughter. — G. H. Whittemore 
writes the Secretary as follows :— 
“ At the evening gathering in City 
Hall [at the Cambridge celebration], 
June 3, I took up again my won- 
drous tale, saying to Mayor Quincy 
(who, with President and Mrs. Eliot 
and others, was among the receiving 
party) that I remembered with pleas- 
ure his great-grandfather. I saw 
him during several years, and once 
that I specially like to recall. A 
college institution in our time, but 
now long obsolete, was the com- 
mencement dinner (not a luncheon, 
and an apology even for that) pre- 
pared by J. B. Smith, of happy mem- 
ory, Charles Sumner’s friend. At 
that of 1861, President Felton in the 
chair (I was taken in as a supernu- 
merary of the Glee Club), old Mr. 
Quincy, then ninety years of age, a 
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graduate of 1790, made, as you will 
remember, a most eloquent, patriotic 
speech. His son Josiah, too, spoke, as 
did also Edward Everett, Motley, and 
Gov. Andrew. The latter and Gen. 
Scott had honorary degrees. It was 
a great day, all of which we saw, and 
a little of which we were.”—C. A. 
Whittier’s daughter was married in 
Paris, in Oct., 1894, to Prince Sergh 
Belasselsky-Belozresky, of St. Peters- 
burg, where she now lives. The 
Prince is nephew of Gen. Skobeleff, 
and is aide-de-camp and master of 
horse to the Grand Duke Vladimir. 
She has one child, Sara. Whittier’s 
address is Union Club, New York. 
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Tue Rev. J. E. Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Twenty-two of the Class dined at 
the Union Club the evening before 
Commencement, L. §. Dabney presid- 
ing. J. P. Hopkinson kindly invited 
the Class to dine with him at the same 
place next year. The addresses were 
altogether informal, F. W. Hackett 
and D. F. Lincoln speaking of the three 
Classmates who have passed away 
during the year,— Albert Hale, Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth, and John Patrick 
Brown; A. H. Hardy, Treasurer, de- 
scribing the financial condition of the 
Class ; W. C. Sawyer referring to the 
Harvard men on the Pacific coast (two 
of whom, G. H. Powers and A. Stetson, 
dining together, sent greetings by tele- 
gram, to which an appropriate response 
was made); and J. P. Hopkinson, by 
request, comparing the Harvard stu- 
dents of to-day with those of a gener- 
ation ago. The Treasurer was by vote 
invited to appeal to the Class for ad- 
ditions to the funds, the income to be 
used for dinners and lunches, and the 
unexpended balance finally to go to 
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Harvard University. —C. C. Beaman, 
with his wife and two of his daughters, 
returned to their summer home in 
Cornish, N. H., on June 24, having 
spent six months in a tour around the 
globe. — John Patrick Brown died of 
heart disease, at his home in East Bos- 
ton, May 13. He had not been as 
well as usual for several days; still he 
went out and attended to some busi- 
ness matters two days before his death, 
which came painlessly in his sleep. 
He was born in Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 
1839 ; but when he was ten years old 
Boston became his home. After fin- 
ishing the course at the English High 
School, he fitted for college in two 
years at the Public Latin School. He 
spent eight months after his gradu- 
ation on a farm in the West for the 
benefit of his health. In 1862 he was 
connected with St. Joseph’s College, 
Choconut, Pa.; and in 1863 he was 
principal of a private school in Rox- 
bury. For the next two years he 
taught in the English department of 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. 
J.; and in 1865 he was employed in the 
Statistical Department of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission. He was thus 
somewhat late in beginning the study 
of law, and it was 1869 when he was 
admitted to the Suffolk County bar. 
Even then he did not at once enter 
actively upon the practice of his pro- 
fession, but continued the work of 
teaching, holding a good position in 
the English High School, Boston, un- 
til 1875. This he at length resigned, 
not because of dissatisfaction with the 
work, but because of the distasteful- 
ness of tasks assigned him, which were 
altogether aside from the legitimate 
duties of his office. While connected 
with the High School he visited Eu- 
rope twice,—first in 1872, when he 
spent two months in Ireland, and also 
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traveled in England, France, and Bel- 
gium; and again in 1875, when he 
enjoyed two months in France and 
Italy. In 1882 he went to Mexico, 
where he devoted about six months to 
attending to the legal interests of a 
mining company. He had a marked 
literary bent, and the reunions of his 
Class were often enlivened by songs 
from his pen. One of his last efforts 
was a tribute to the memory of his 
classmate (both in the Latin School 
and in College), Dr. Edward Wiggles- 
worth, whose death preceded his by 
less than four months. He published 
the following: “The MacLaughlins 
of Clan Owen,” “ The Voyager and the 
Trish Lark,” ‘‘The Bobolinks,” “The 
Three Cobblers of Castleton,” “The 
New Bell,” and “ Walks and Talks in 
Tenochtillan.” “The Paris Matins,’’ 
an account of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and “ The First War of 
the Guises,” are among his unpub- 
lished works. He was never mar- 
ried, and his nearest surviving relatives 
are a niece and a nephew. — Dr. H. 
P. Bowditch delivered the annual ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society in Boston on June 10. 


1863. 
ArtTHuR LINCOLN, Sec. 
716 Exchange Building, Boston. 

G. S. Morison delivered the annual 
oration before the P. B. K. Alpha of 
Mass. (Harvard) on June 25, 1896, on 
the attitude of a university toward the 
public, from the standpoint of an en- 
gineer. — H. N. Sheldon went to Eu- 
rope with his family for a summer 
vacation. 


1864. 
Wi L. Ricnarpson, M. D., Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


W. M. Curtis has been elected 
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treasurer, director, and general man- 
ager of the Yorkville gold mines. — 
A. G. Sedgwick published a book in 
1896 entitled “ The Elements of Dam- 
ages.” — E. P. Seaver has been re- 
elected superintendent of Boston 
Public Schools for the term 1896-98. 
He was also reélected Overseer of 
Harvard College at the last election. 


1865. 


T. Frank. Browne Lt, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Eleven members were present at 
the Class reunion at Holworthy 10 on 
Commencement Day: T. F. Brownell, 
J. R. Chadwick, A. E. Chase, W. B. 
Durant, G. S. Frost, D. S. Greenough, 
P. T. Jackson, R. C. Lincoln, W. Rotch, 
G. D. Williams, and H. B. Williams. 
—J. W. Churchill has received the 
degree of LL. D. from Dartmouth Col- 
lege.— J. H. Bradford has been re- 
elected treasurer of the Coney Island 
Jockey Club. — Edward N. Chase, a 
son of A. E. Chase, was among those 
who received the degree of A. B. on 
Commencement Day. — Ex-Gov. J. Q. 
A. Brackett has been reélected treas- 
urer of the Wendell Phillips Memorial 
Association. — Dr. J. R. Chadwick is 
president of the American Gynecolo- 
gical Association for the ensuing year. 


1866. 
Cuar.es E. STRATTON, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

“The most interesting, perhaps, of 
all the antique exhibits [at the Cen- 
tennial of Eden (Bar Habor), Me., 
on July 2] were some documents 
which Dr. Morris Longstreth has taken 
a great deal of pains to have repaired 
and mounted on glass in handsome 
oak frames. The documents are, a 
deed of land granted in 1792, and 
signed by Barthelmy de Gregoire and 
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Marie Theresa de la Molle Cedallac, 
his wife ; the act of incorporation of 
the town of Eden in Feb., 1796; and 
the original town warrant issued by 
Justice of the Peace Paul Dudley 
Sargent; also the call by Ezra Young 
for the first meeting of the town of 
Eden. These are suspended by hand- 
some bronze hangings, the design being 
the Maine pine, —an exact reproduc- 
tion in the metal of the needles and 
cones. Dr. Longstreth will present 
these to the town when it owns a hall. 
In the mean while they will be in the 
village library.” Bar Harbor Record, 
July 4. — The Secretary has issued his 
ninth Class Report, covering the five 
years since June, 1891. From this it 
appears that 90 out of 110 graduate 
members are living, and that 25 others 
were connected with the Class. Five 
members — Dabney, Jones, Lovering, 
Rolfe, and Whittemore — have died 
since 1891. Eighty-three of the Class 
have been married, and have had 231 
children, —120 boys and 111 girls. 
Accompanying the report is Moorfield 
Storey’s address, “Harvard in the 
Sixties,” delivered last spring before 
the Harvard Memorial Society. —C. 
E. Stratton has resigned his office of 
president of the Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club of Massachusetts, having 
been appointed a park commissioner 
of the city of Boston. — The Class 
dined the evening before Commence- 
ment at the Exchange Club, Boston. 
Forty-two members were present. 
The Secretary presided, and informal 
speeches were made by W. G. Far- 
low, F. J. Brown of Baltimore, George 
Batchelor, Charles McBurney, Moor- 
field Storey, W. A. Hayes, J. W. 
Hawes, and others. G. L. Osgood led 
the singing. Commencement morning, 
sixty or more of the Class and their 
wives and daughters breakfasted with 
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R. S. Peabody and Storey at their 
houses in Brookline, whence the Class 
were taken by electric cars to Cam- 
bridge, where Farlow’s house was open 
for the reception of the Class. — Tate 
received the degree of A. B., as of 
1866, and Farlow the degree of LL. D. 
—R. S. Peabody is the architect of the 
new City Hall at Worcester, to cost 
$700,000. — Thomas Nelson has been 
reélected a director of the Tamarack 
Copper Mining Co. 
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1869. 
Tuos. P. BEAL, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Class held a meeting Com- 
mencement at Thayer 47 at one P. M., 
where, in accordance with the vote 
that the notice of the death of class- 
mates should be read at Commence- 
ment succeeding such death, notices of 
Green and Turner were read. — The 
Class voted to have a dinner the even- 
ing before Commencement 1897 at the 
expense of the Class fund. The ac- 
counts of the Class fund presented by 
the Class Secretary up to June 24, 
1896, were approved.— Franklin Bart- 
lett has been reélected secretary of 
the Union League Club of New York 
city. — Dr. Wm. Gallagher, for ten 
years the principal of Williston Sem- 
inary at East Hampton, has been 
elected principal of Thayer Academy 
at Braintree, Mass. 


1870. 
T. B. Trcknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

R. T. Greener was the National 
Lecturer of the National Federation 
of Colored Men, at the meeting of the 
Federation at St. Louis in June. — 
Percival Lowell left Chicago, July 
19, on an astronomical expedition to 
Arizona. 
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1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

The celebration of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the graduation of the Class 
began on the afternoon of June 23, 
when some 50 members, with ladies, 
making up a party of about 130, 
attended the ball game between Har- 
vard and the University of Penn. on 
Holmes Field, Cambridge. The seats 
reserved for the party were decorated 
with the Class banners; the ushers 
were selected from the undergraduate 
sons of ’71; and the score cards for 
the day bore the pictures of the ’Var- 
sity nines of 1871 and 1896. Shortly 
before the game began, a party of 
Seniors, headed by the Harvard Band, 
came on the field, and, marching to 
the seats occupied by the ’71 party, 
gave them the Harvard cheer, to 
which the ’71 men lustily responded. 
When the game was over, the Seniors 
and the band escorted the ’71 party 
to cars waiting for them at the en- 
trance to the grounds, and here the 
two Classes again exchanged cheers. 
On the evening of June 23 the anni- 
versary dinner was given at the Al- 
gonquin Club, Boston, and 77 mem- 
bers were present. Among those who 
came from a distance were Bonaparte, 
of Baltimore; Daniels, Larned, and 
Lyman, of Chicago ; King, of Califor- 
nia; Lawrence of Grand Rapids ; 
Montague, of Washington; and Wing, 
of Cleveland. D. H. Bradlee pre- 
sided, and H. N. Shepard was toast- 
master. Speeches were made by 
Bishop Lawrence, Senator Lodge, 
Larned, Fox, Bonaparte, Ex-Atty.- 
General Pillsbury, and Prof. Emer- 
ton; and Jackson, Fox, Sutro, and 
Hagar contributed songs. Telegrams 
and letters of regret for enforced 
absence were received from Mer- 
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riam, Reynolds, Jones, Eayrs, Brown, 
and Scott.— On Commencement Day 
Holworthy 12 was open as usual, and 
the Class was photographed on the 
steps of the Library, 72 members 
present. Bishop Lawrence was the 
chief marshal for the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and Senator Lodge responded 
for the Class at the Alumni dinner. 
Commencement Day evening the 
Cambridge members of the Class 
and their wives gave a reception at 
Bishop Lawrence’s house on Brattle 
Street, to which were invited the 
other classmates, the Class of 1846, 
such members of the present Govern- 
ing Boards of the College as were in 
service in the days of ’71, and, such 
descendants of ’71 asare and have been 
connected with the University. The 
reception was ‘largely attended and 
was a delightful close to a most suc- 
cessful reunion.—In connection with 
its quarter centennial the Class has 
issued, by subscription, an album con- 
taining reproductions of the Class 
photographs taken at graduation, and 
of photographs taken in later years. 
The work is well done in every re- 
spect, and the book is a charming 
souvenir of the occasion. 


1872. 
ALBERT L. LINCOLN, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

The Class had its annual dinner at 
the University Club, Boston, Com- 
mencement evening. E. W. Hutch- 
ins presided, and 21 members were 
present. — The Rev. J. C. Brooks is 
traveling in Europe on a year’s vaca- 
tion. — A. W. Cobb is now Treasurer 
of the H. O. Wilbur Co., manufactur- 
ers of chocolate, 374-376, East Illinois 
St., Chicago, Ill.—C. G. Kidder has 
formed a law partnership with Wm. 


M. Ivins & J. S. Melcher, ’81, with 
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offices at 23 William St., New York. 
— Arthur Lord has been reappointed 
Civil Service Commissioner by Gov. 
Wolcott, ’70.— Charlemagne Tower, 
Jr., is a director in the reorganized 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


1874. 
GEORGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Commencement Day meeting was 
held at Holworthy 4 as usual, 35 
members being present. The reports 
of the committees previously named 
by the Secretary to take appropriate 
action on the deaths of Henry Morgan 
Burdett, Theodore Lovett Sewall, and 
Samuel Edwin Wyman were accepted. 
—C.S. Tuckerman, G. S. Silsbee, and 
George Wigglesworth were appointed 
an Advisory Committee with whom the 
Class Secretary shall consult in mak- 
ing changes in the investment securities 
owned by the Class. — A. L. Good- 
rich has been elected principal of the 
High School at Utica, N. Y. — Samuel 
Edwin Wyman died at Cambridge 
May 7. He was the son of John 
Palmer (H. U., 1842) and Margaret 
(Richardson) Wyman, and was born 
March 7, 1853, at West Cambridge, 
now Arlington. On the mother’s side 
he was descended in the eighth gen- 
eration from Ezekiel Richardson, who, 
with his two brothers, came to New 
England in 1630 and founded Wo- 
burn; on the father’s side he was 
eighth in descent from Lieut. John 
Wyman, one of the early settlers of 
Woburn. With his twin brother, 
John Palmer, Jr, he received his 
early education at the Russell Gram- 
mar School in West Cambridge, and 
at the Boston Public Latin School, 
which he entered in 1865 and left in 
1870, receiving a Franklin Medal at 
graduation. At the Latin School one 
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of the two brothers usually led the 
class. In college he maintained a 
high rank, taking honors in classics, 
receiving a Commencement part, and 
being chosen into the ® B.K. After 
leaving college he attended the Medi- 
cal School, and, after losing a year on 
account of severe illness, obtained the 
degree of M. D. in 1878. He then 
received an appointment at the Bos- 
ton City Hospital, where he served 
for eighteen months, and subsequently 
studied in Heidelberg and Vienna for 
a while. In November, 1880, he was 
married to Annie Goodale Gooch, 
daughter of Joshua G. Gooch, of 
Cambridge, and settled down to prac- 
tice his profession in Cambridge, 
where he remained until his death. 


1875. 
WarrEN A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

G. P. Faucon has returned from 
Lincoln, Neb., to his former residence 
in Milton. — N. L. Frothingham has 
opened offices at 253 Broadway, N. Y., 
and 53 State St., Boston, as a patent 
lawyer. The firm name is Beach & 
Frothingham.— G. R. R. Rivers has 
recently published “The Governor’s 
Garden,” a tale of the time of Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson ; the scene is laid 
at the governor’s residence in Milton. 
—H.S. Van Duzer is vice-president 
of the Harvard Club of New York 
city. 

1876. 
JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
23 Court St., Boston. 

In May the new Secretary issued a 
Class Report, No. VI, covering the 
20 years since graduation. The fron- 
tispiece is a portrait of the late Col. 
W. L. Chase. From statistics given, 
it appears that 43 of 122 survivors of 
the Class are lawyers, 24 business 
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men, 13 teachers, 13 physicians, 5 
clergymen, and 3 architects. Of 166 
graduate and temporary members, 69 
reside in Massachusetts, 28 in New 
York, 8 in Pennsylvania, 7 in Ohio; 
100 members are married and have 
176 living children. — The Class cele- 
brated the 20th anniversary of its 
graduation on Commencement Day by 
a dinner at the Country Club, Brook- 
line. Nearly 50 members attended. 
Wm. H. Moody was the chairman. 
Coaches met the Class at the Square 
after the speeches in Memorial Hall, 
and in these the members were driven 
over the new Harvard Bridge and 
through the Boston Park System to 
the Country Club. — Change of ad- 
dress, Simon Davis, Tremont Build- 
ing, Boston. — Daniel Cady McMar- 
tin died at Beeman, Iowa, on Aug. 10, 
1895, of consumption, brought on by 
malaria contracted while living in 
Austin, Texas. 


1877. 


JouHN F. Ty er, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

No harder or sadder blow could 
have fallen upon the Class of ’77 than 
the death on July 16 of William Eus- 
tis Russell. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Jan. 6, 1857, and was the son 
of Charles Theodore Russell, 37. He 
was educated in the schools of Cam- 
bridge, entering the Cambridge High 
School in the fall of 1869, when the 
writer’s acquaintance with him first 
began. During the four years of the 
high-school course he showed the same 
qualities of mind, the same bright- 
ness and keenness of intellect, and 
the same love for out-of-door sports, 
for which he was so well known in 
later years. He was quick to learn, 
not too studious, and ready for every 
form of activity in which boys of 
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that age are accustomed to indulge. 
He entered college with honors in 
1873, and quickly became well-known 
among his classmates. He was an 
excellent scholar without attaining the 
highest rank ; he was a good oarsman ; 
he could play baseball and football ; 
he was a good shot, and was in sym- 
pathy with everything healthy and 
manly in college life. At the close of 
our college course he was elected 
Class Secretary, a position which he 
held until 1890, and which he filled 
to the absolute satisfaction of every 
individual in the Class. Now that he 
has gone, I am sure every man will 
remember how delightfully cordial 
his handshake was on Commencement 
Day and at Class dinners, and how 
genuine and hearty were his words of 
greeting. He was so much a part of 
the Class of ’77 that it is difficult for 
us to think of it without him. 

After graduation he entered the 
Law School of Boston University, 
received the degree of LL. B. summa 
cum laude in June, 1879, and was the 
prize essayist of the year. He was 
admitted to the Suffolk County bar 
at Boston in April, 1880, and entered 
the law firm of C. T. & T. H. Rus- 
sell, of which his father was the se- 
nior member. He continued to live 
in Cambridge, and it was inevita- 
ble that he should become almost at 
once interested in politics. In the 
fall of 1881 he was elected a member 
of the Common Council, and in 1882 
and 1883 he was elected a member of 
the Board of Aldermen, and became 
quickly so prominent, vigorous, and 
active an exponent of the causes 
which he considered for the best inter- 
ests of the city that in 1884 he was 
nominated and elected mayor of Cam- 
bridge. He served as mayor during 


the four years of 1885, 1886, 1887, 
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and 1888. He was active in the 
presidential campaign of 1884, and 
made many speeches in Middlesex 
County on behalf of Cleveland. He 
was president at that time of the 
Middlesex County Democratic Club. 
In 1886 he was offered and declined 
the Democratic nomination for Con- 
gress from the Fifth Massachusetts 
District. In 1888 he received the 
Democratic nomination for governor 
of Massachusetts, and in 1889 was 
again nominated for Governor by the 
Democratic party, and was each time 
defeated. In 1890 he once more re- 
ceived the nomination, and this time 
was triumphantly elected. In 1891 
and 1892 he was reélected governor, 
— the last time in the face of a great 
majority in the State for the Repub- 
lican presidential electors. 

These three victories may well be 
considered the greatest political 
achievement of any young man in the 
history of the State of Massachusetts. 
His speeches were thorough and ear- 
nest, and impressed the people with 
their great sincerity. These quali- 
ties, combined with his agreeable and 
fascinating personality, his peculiar 
knowledge of how to meet and man- 
age all classes and conditions of men, 
his fairness to opponents and his devo- 
tion to what he believed to be honor- 
able and right, formed an irresistible 
combination which led him to this 
well-deserved and most remarkable 
series of victories. His career as 
governor was able and creditable, his 
appointments were above the average, 
and he steered his course among 
Councillors and Representatives and 
Senators of the opposite party with 
consummate tact, with credit to him- 
self, and with honor to the Common- 
wealth. 

In the beginning of 1894 he left 
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the State House and returned to his 
law office and at once resumed the 
practice of law. After that he re- 
mained in private life and did not 
again hold public office, though his 
name was often mentioned in connec- 
tion with the presidency of the United 
States. He entered eagerly and zeal- 
ously upon the work of his profession, 
and at the time of his death was rap- 
idly gaining that standing at the bar 
to which his ability and industry enti- 
tled him, but from which his public 
career had hitherto shut him out. He 
held many positions of trust and con- 
fidence as an officer or director of 
large corporations. He became early 
in his career a warm admirer and 
friend of President Cleveland, who 
gave him many proofs that he valued 
his wisdom in counsel and his personal 
friendship. His latest public speeches 
were those which he made at Monti- 
cello, the home of Jefferson, a few 
months since, upon the occasion of a 
gathering at that place of many 
prominent representatives of the 
Democratic party, and at the Demo- 
cratic convention which was held at 
Chicago July 7 of this year. The 
monetary question being most promi- 
nently before the public mind, it was 
intimated to him that it would be well 
at Monticello for him not to press his 
well-known convictions in regard to 
the gold standard; but he replied 
that his feeling was so strong upon 
the subject that, if he attended the 
meeting at all, he could not be silent 
in regard to it. Being then urged to 
come and say what he pleased, he 
went and forcibly expressed his con- 
victions. His speech at Chicago was 
full of the same spirit, and may well 
stand as the last effort of an earnest 
and patriotic statesman. 

Immediately after his return from 
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Chicago he started for a much-needed 
rest on a vacation of two or three 
weeks in the woods. His companions 
were Gen. Francis Peabody, Jr., L.S., 
79, and his brother, Col. Harry E. 
Russell, and their destination was a 
camp in that tract of country which 
lies in Canada between the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence and the Bay Cha- 
leur. After their long journey they 
reached the camp on the Little Pabos 
River late on the evening of July 15. 
Weary with the journey, they all re- 
tired at an early hour, and the next 
morning, the guide being unable to 
awake Russell, his brother was called, 
and an examination revealed the fact 
that he was dead. The news was 
speedily telegraphed to Boston, and 
his companions began their long, sad 
journey homeward. He _ probably 
died during the early morning hours 
of July 16, and the body reached 
home on the evening of Saturday, the 
18th. On Monday, July 20, the body 
lay in state in the Cambridge City 
Hall between the hours of 12 and 3, 
and more than thirty thousand per- 
sons took leave of that face which had 
been so much respected and loved 
in the city of his birth. The funeral 
was held in the Shepard Memorial 
Church at 4 o’clock on the same day, 
the officiating clergyman being Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, ’59. The audi- 
ence was a most distinguished one. 
The President of the United States, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the 
Governor of Massachusetts were all 
present. The Class of ’77 was rep- 
resented among the ushers by Sigour- 
ney Butler, Farnsworth, and Perrin ; 
and the body-bearers at the City Hall 
and at the church were the following 
"77 men: Sigourney Butler, Farns- 
worth, Bird, Woodman, Parker, Gray, 
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W. N. Swift, Cobb, and Tyler. The 
burial at Mt. Auburn Cemetery was 
private. 

Russell was married on June 3, 
1885, at Cambridge, to Margaret 
Manning Swan, who survives him, 
with their three children, William 
Eustis, Richard Manning, and Mar- 
garet. — J. F. T. 

The annual gathering Commence- 
ment Day had little unusual about 
it. The place, the time, the enter- 
tainment, even our investments, were 
the same, and our interest in each 
other was as apparent as ever. Class 
spirit is the only kind the Corporation 
now allow to be served on the prem- 
ises, but there was plenty of that. 
The Class will bear in mind that next 
year is our 20th anniversary, when 
every member is expected to attend 
the dinner, and a special effort will be 
made to make everybody happy. — A 
C. Tower and A. M. Sherwood have 
formed a partnership as brokers at 
10 Wall St., New York city. — R. S. 
Minot is a director of the Boston 
Storage Warehouse Co. — Sigourney 
Butler is president of the Mass. Young 
Men’s Democratic Club. 


1878. 
Jos. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

W. K. Blodgett is a director of the 
Boston English High School Associa- 
tion. — Warren Merton Robinson died 
at Lynn, July 27. He was in the 
service of the New England Bank of 
Boston, and had served four years 
on the Lynn School Board. — George 
Winthrop Pratt, a non-graduate, died 
in Boston, March 21, 1896. — Ogden 
Mills has been reélected a director of 
the Newport, R. I., Casino for three 
years. 
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1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. W. M. Conant has moved his 
office to 486 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. — Dr. J. S. Mitchell has 
moved his office from 54 Harvard 
Ave. to 64 Brook St., Boston. —G. R. 
Sheldon is chairman of the reorgani- 
zation committee of the Spokane and 
Palouse R. R. Co.— W. D. Denegre 
was a candidate for the U. S. Senate 
at the election held in Louisiana in 
May. — John Whitney Dalzell died at 
North Falmouth, July 3, 1896. He 
was the son of James Dalzell, and was 
born July 26, 1856, at Waltham. As 
a boy he lived in Waltham, Wadding- 
ton, N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 
His time after graduation was given 
to teaching in Waltham, in Boston, 
and in Worcester, where he opened 
the Dalzell School for Boys in 1890. 
He was married April 7, 1886, at 
Waltham, to Helen Learoyd Stearns, 
having one child, a daughter, Dorothy, 
born June 28, 1887, at Cambridge. 


1880. 
FrEDERIC Aimy, Sec. 
165 Swan 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. B. Hart delivered the Com- 
mencement oration at Wellesley Col- 
lege on June 23. — Robert Winsor is 
a director of the Dominion Coal Co. 


1881. 


Dr. CHar es R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

The fifteenth anniversary dinner of 
the Class took place at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, June 23. Sixty-two 
members were present. Brandegee 
presided, and Carleton Sprague acted 
as toast-master. Speeches were made 
by Adams, Atkinson, W. H. Coolidge, 
Hawkins, Howard, W. C. Lane. Par- 
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Whitman. <A poem was contributed 
by the Class Poet, C. T. Dazey. — The 
Fifth Report of the Secretary is in 
preparation, but the collection of the 
necessary data is, as usual, slow and 
difficult. Few changes have thus far 
been reported. — F. O. Barton is spend- 
ing the summer in Europe.—L. J. 
Bridgman is a prominent member of 
the Populist party. — W. G. Brins- 
made has charge of “The Ridge” 
school at Washington, Conn. —C. T. 
Dazey has published many plays, 
among which is Jn Old Kentucky.— 
W. H. Folsom is a member of the 
Exeter Brass Co. of Exeter, N. H. 
—J. M. Gibbons, in addition to in- 
surance and other press work, is on 
the staff of the Boston Jdeas. He is 
president of the English High School 
Association of Boston. —C. Guild, Jr., 
is president of the Metropolitan Club 
of Massachusetts, and is taking a 
prominent part in the present cam- 
paign. — E. Hadley is of the law firm 
of Hadley & Armstrong, of St. Paul, 
Minn.—S. Hammond is vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Kennel 
Club, and president of the Union Boat 
Club of Boston. — O. W. Huntington 
has purchased the Hunter-Dunn place 
at Newport, R. I., and will open a 
school for boys under the name of 
“ Cloyne House.” — C. H. Jackson is 
again deputy attorney-general of Cali- 
fornia. — J. E. Maxfield is chief ob- 
server of the Signal Service at Chi- 
eago. — M. H. Morgan has been 
reappointed assistant professor of 
Latin for five years at Harvard. He 
has recently received the degree of 
LL. D. from Hobart College. — J. C. 
Munro has been appointed instructor 
in Clinical Surgery at the Harvard 
Medical School. — F. Reed has given 
up the mastership of the Chestnut Hill 
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School, Philadelphia, “to take charge 
of the psycho-biological department of 
the private psychological laboratory 
of Dr. Elmer Gates (Washington, D. 
C.), the eminent psycho-physicist.” — 
N. L. Robinson is practicing law in 
New York. — W. H. Robinson is in 
charge of a parish at Summerside, P. 
E. I.—J. W. Suter is one of the five 
editors of the new Episcopal paper 
The Church. — Edwards Corse died at 
Chicago, Ill., June 4, 1893. He was 
born June 5, 1860, at Burlington, Ia. 
After leaving college in the Junior 
year, he was in the employ of Western 
railroads for some time, and of late 
years has been in business in Chicago. 
He was married in December, 1882, 
to Mary Prindiville, of Chicago, and 
had three children. He was a mem- 
ber of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States. —G. W. 
Dickerman is treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Writing Machine Company of 
New York. — A. F. Fessenden is the 
Boston manager of the Germania Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. — E. C. 
Howell is one of the chief Amer- 
ican authorities on whist.— W. P. 
Hunt, Jr., is president of the Bunker 
Hill Manufacturing Co. of Chicago. 
—C. F. Lummis, in addition to his 
literary and ethnological work, is ed- 
itor of Land of Sunshine, an illus- 
trated paper published at Los Ange- 
les, Cal. — E. Ridgely is prominently 
connected with the Democratic sound 
money movement in Illinois. — D. R. 
Slade has a stock-raising farm at As- 
quam Lake, N. H. —G. M. Ward was 
recently graduated at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and has been called 
to the presidency of Rollins College, 
Florida. — J. P. Farnsworth is treas- 
urer of the Commercial Steamship 
Co., recently organized at Providence, 
R. i. 
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1882. 


H. W. CunninGHaAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 


John Eliot Bullard, who died at 
Sydney, Australia, June 7, was born 
in Boston, Oct. 2, 1861, and was the 
son of the late Stephen H. Bullard. 
He fitted for college at the Roxbury 
Latin School, and graduated from 
Harvard with high honors. After 
graduation he entered the Boston of- 
fice of Henry W. Peabody & Co., 
foreign merchants, trading with Aus- 
tralia and the East. He was an able 
and successful merchant for a man 
of his years, and has represented his 
house in New York, and for several 
years was the resident partner in 
Australia. He was married Feb. 22, 
1892, at Sydney, to Miss Elsie M. 
Prescott, of Adelaide, Australia, who 
survives him. He leaves no children. 
—Dr. John Gillespie, who died at 
Roxbury, June 7, was born in Malden, 
July 12, 1860. He fitted for college 
at the Malden High School, and grad- 
uated from Harvard with honors. 
He then entered the Harvard Medical 
School, and, after taking his degree 
there, went abroad, and studied at 
London, Vienna, and Aberdeen. He 
returned to Boston in 1891, and began 
the practice of medicine, and has lived 
for the past years at Roxbury. He 
married in Oct., 1891, Aurelia Chris- 
tina Vollmer, who with one son sur- 
vives him. — There was an informal 
dinner of the Class on Commencement 
night at the Parker House, Boston, at 
which there was an informal discus- 
sion as to the means of harmonizing 
the athletic disputes between Yale 
and Harvard. The principal speakers 
were J. H. Beale, chairman of the 
Athletic Committee of the University, 
and J. E. Weld, representing the New 
York Harvard men. — The address of 
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G. W. Dickerman is 237 Broadway, 
New York. — A. M. Allen was chosen 
mayor of Glendale, Ohio, in April, 
1896. — W. H. Danforth has removed 
to Plymouth.— The Rev. S. H. H. 
Morrill has become rector of St. 
John’s Church at Clinton, lowa. — W. 
C. Wait is president of the Medford 
Historical Society, which he has re- 
cently helped to found. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NIcHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Charles Worcester Smith died at 
Denver, Colo., on May 9. He was 
born at Barre, Oct. 7, 1860, the eldest 
son of the late Charles W. Smith, of 
Worcester. After graduation he spent 
several years traveling in the South 
and West, and finally settled, in 1887, 
at Akron, Colo., where he successfully 
conducted a private banking business 
until July, 1894. He then disposed 
of his interest there, and visited Spo- 
kane, Wash., and other larger cities, 
in search of wider opportunities ; and, 
just previous to his death, had been 
thinking of making a venture in the 
Cherokee Strip. —J. R. Brackett has 
been appointed by the mayor of Balti- 
more one of the Trustees of the Poor. 
—C. M. Belshaw has been a Repub- 
lican assemblyman in the California 
legislature, elected from the Twenty- 
fourth Assembly District. — Assistant 
Prof. Edward Cummings has_ been 
consulted as a specialist in sociology 
by the University of Atlanta in the 
conferences appointed to study the 
condition of the negro race in the cit- 
ies and towns. — H. M. Hall is estab- 
lished at Florence, Ala., where he is a 
member of the law firm of Walker & 
Hall. He has, however, devoted most 
of his time to the reorganization of 
insolvent concerns, and has acted as re- 
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ceiver for a number of national banks 
throughout Alabama and Texas, under 
the direction of U. S. Comptrollers 
Lacey, Hepburn, and Eckels ; he was 
appointed, by the latter, examiner of 
national banking associations. — The 
Hon. C. S. Hamlin was mentioned as 
the candidate for the presidency of the 
gold standard wing of the Democratic 
party. —G. G. Hammond, Jr., has 
withdrawn from the grape-raising and 
wine-making industry, and intends to 
dispose of his vineyard at Upper Lake, 
Cal., where he spent nine years. His 
winter residence is now in Boston, and 
his summer place is at Falmouth. 
—H. V. Hayes is now the electrical 
engineer of the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company, in charge of the me- 
chanical department. For the past 
four years he has delivered a course 
of lectures before the graduating class 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. — D. I. Mackie has been elect- 
ed a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the New York Harvard Club, 
to serve until 1899.— A. R. Marsh 
has been reappointed assistant pro- 
fessor of Comparative Literature at 
Harvard for two years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1896. — J. F. Moors has made 
a brief pleasure trip, during the past 
summer, to Venice and along the Med- 
iterranean. — R. B. Moffat formed 
a copartnership, on May 1, with Mr. 
Sherman Evarts, under the firm name 
of Evarts & Moffat, for the general 
practice of law at 63 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. —F. L. Sawyer is 
the manager of the United States Life 
Insurance Company, with an office at 
30 Ames Building, Boston. He is also 
general manager and treasurer of the 
Sawyer Box Company, which employs 
three mills at Auburn and Fayette, Me. 
—G. W. Beals is established at 151 
Congress Street, Boston, as agent for 
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the Edes Manufacturing Company, the 
Elm City Brass Company, and similar 
concerns. —C. D. Canterbury is a 
member of the firm of Canterbury & 
Driver, real estate, mortgages, and in- 
surance, at 10 Federal Street, Boston. 
—C.D. M. Cole is an attorney for 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, in which he is the 
head of the right of way department. 
—C. W. Gerould is junior master in 
the East Boston High School ; for two 
years he has been assistant in Physics 
in the Harvard summer course, and for 
the year past has had charge of the 
course in Physics in the Boston Cen- 
tral Evening High School. — Non- 
graduate F. W. Burdett has changed 
his business address from 5 Hancock 
Avenue to 110-112 Boylston Street, 
Boston. His wife, Carrie Starr (Dana) 
Burdett, died July 12, 1895. — W. R. 
Furness is a member of the firm of 
Furness & Evans, architects, of Phila- 
delphia, of which his uncle is the 
senior partner. 


1884. 


E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

T. M. Osborne was last month 
elected trustee of Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y. ; he was also a delegate to 
the Chicago National Convention, but 
left the hall on the adoption of the 
free silver platform. — Dr. F. S. 
Bunker is to be in Cambridge next 
year as an assistant to Dr. Fitz. — 
Frank Hamlin is assistant corporation 
counsel to the city of Chicago.— M. 
W. Fredrick, who has not been heard 
from since our graduation, and whose 
address has been unknown both to the 
Secretary and to the College officials, 
has now been heard from at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., where he is practicing 
medicine ; his address is No. 131 Post 
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Street. —L. E. Sexton is one of a 
committee of seven designated by the 
Sound Money Democrats of New York 
State to confer with representatives 
of other States as regards the advis- 
ability of putting in nomination an- 
other Democratic national ticket. — 
W. S. Jackman has had charge of the 
Cook County (Ill.) Normal Summer 
School, his classes in nature - study 
being attended by 475 pupils. —G. 
V. Crocker is treasurer of the Peter- 
boro and Hillsboro R. R. Co. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiiurams, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

Eliot Norton has formed a law part- 
nership under the firm name of Van 
Schaik & Norton. — Walter Atherton, 
e ’85, has opened an architect’s office 
at 31 State St., Boston. — The present 
address of A. Z. Bowen is care of 
Henry L. Turner & Co., 89 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. — C. B. Gleason has 
changed his address from Redlands to 
Berkeley, Cal. —J. A. Hill conducted 
one of the courses in Political Econ- 
omy at Harvard during 1895-96. — 
About 35 members were present at 
Commencement. A committee was 
appointed to draft resolutions on the 
death of Dr. E. J. Tilton, who died 
April 17. 

1886. 
J. H. Huppreston, M. D., Sec. 
125 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

The first decennial dinner was held 
at Young’s Hotel the evening before 
Commencement, and one hundred 
members attended. J. A. Frye pre- 
sided, and A. G. Mason was chorister. 
Among the speakers were J. H. Hud- 
dleston, A. B. Houghton, H. A. Taylor, 
H. Lamont, A. P. Gardner, S. C. Jones, 
Arthur Faulkner, T. H. Gage, G. 
W. Woodbury, W. C. Boyden, E. H. 


Babbitt, and O. B. Roberts. W. H. 
Edgerly, W. R. Dewey, and Roberts 
also helped out the singing. Several 
speakers touched on the present ath- 
letic relations of Harvard and Yale, 
and all with regret; the hope was 
freely expressed that it may not be 
long before our old athletic contests 
are renewed, but all were of the opin- 
ion that the first steps in that direction 
must be taken by Yale. On the mo- 
tion of Frye it was unanimously voted 
that a cablegram of good wishes be 
sent from Harvard, ’86, to the Yale 
crew at Henley, and a telegram to the 
Harvard crew at Poughkeepsie. A 
new list of addresses was distributed 
at the dinner, and a copy will be sent 
to those members of the Class who 
were not present. There was also dis- 
tributed the first number of the ’86 
illustrated magazine, a collection of 
contributions in prose and verse from 
various members of the Class. The 
edition being limited to 100, only those 
who were present received copies. 
Letters from several absent members 
were read, and it was generally agreed 
that the dinner was the most success- 
ful yet held by the Class. Commence- 
ment Day, 61 of the Class registered 
in Hollis 4, and at the business meet- 
ing held at noon A. P. Gardner and 
T. T. Baldwin were elected members 
of the Class Committee. Later Pach 
took a photograph of the members 
of the Class present. — E. T. Lee has 
resigned his position as secretary of a 
Senate committee, and has begun the 
practice of law in Buffalo, under the 
firm name of Van Arsdale & Lee. 
—G. E. Howes has an article in the 
forthgoing volume of the “Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology.” — 
Camillo Von Klenze has been made 
assistant professor in Germanic Phi- 
lology and German Literature at Chi- 
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cago University. — Elliott Bright has 
gone into the drug business in Cam- 
bridge. — R. G. Cook has changed his 
address to 45 Park Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y.— W. G. Borland’s present ad- 
dress is 14 Fifth Ave., N. Y.— H. E. 
Fraser is teaching in the Boston Latin 
School. —G. G. Bradford has been 
made one of the trustees of the At- 
lanta University, Atlanta, Ga. —G. L. 
Winthrop has changed his address to 
40 Wall St., New York. — A. D. Claf- 
lin is president of the Commonwealth 
Avenue Street Railway Company, a 
road operating through the Newtons. 
— H. E. Salisbury went abroad a year 
after his marriage in 1889, and has 
been in Europe ever since. —C. W. 
Smith has contributed to the Victor 
Baseball Guide a revision of the play- 
ing rules of the National League. — R. 
K. Snow is assistant editor of the Cos- 
mopolitan.— F. B. Mallory has been 
made assistant professor of Pathology 
in the Harvard Medical School. — E. 
H. Nichols has been made assistant 
in Pathology. — W. B. Judson is on 
duty at Galveston Harbor Docks 
completing “the greatest system of 
jetties ever undertaken for harbor 
improvement.” — L. W. Cushman in- 
tends to spend the coming year in 
Germany studying English Literature. 
— M.W. Richardson is superintendent 
of schools of Milton. — F. W. Smith 
is chemist of the California Powder 
Works at Pinole, California. — W. G. 
Peirce has been in Europe for two 
years, and is expected to return next 
fall. — C. L. Leonard has been appoint- 
ed associate of the Pepper Laboratory 
of Clinical Medicine, Philadelphia, in 
charge of the photo-micrographic de- 
partment and Roentgen apparatus. — 
E. C. Lunt has become managing 
editor of “The Men of New York,” 
published by the Buffalo Ezpress. He 
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is also connected with the Matthews 
Northrup Co. of Buffalo.—F. S. Palmer 
has been appointed president of the 
Board of Medical Examiners of Seat- 
tle. — J. M. Thompson has become a 
member of the Grolier Club of New 
York and the Ex Libris Society of 
London.— H. S. Abbot is living at New 
Brighton, S. I, and his present address 
is 55 Liberty Street, New York. — 
Maurice McKim is now practicing law 
alone, and has his office at Room 318, 
Worcester Block, Portland, Ore. 


1887. 
Gro. P. FursBer, Sec. 
517 Exchange Building, Boston. 

S. B. Stanton has moved his law of- 
fice to 59 Wall St., New York.— H. W. 
Bean reports a removal of his office to 
13 William St., New York.—H. E. 
Peabody is settled over a church at 
New Haven, Conn. — T.C. Craig’s ad- 
dress is now Franconia, N. H.— Daniel 
Denny, Jr., son of Daniel and Mary 
de Forest Denny, died May 9 in Bos- 
ton. Since July 1, 1888, he had been 
in New York city with Denny, Pori 
& Co., commission merchants. He 
was a member of the Calumet, Mer- 
chants’, and Harvard Clubs of New 
York city. 

1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, See. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

W. S. Allen has been appointed 
clerk of the district court of Franklin 
County, at Greenfield. — P. M. Ham- 
mett has returned from Wilmington, 
Del., to Boston, and is now master 
mechanic of the Boston shop of the 
Boston and Maine R. R. — Dr. C. E. 
Edson has returned from Colorado, 
and is now practicing in Boston. He 
is physician to out-patients at the Bos- 
ton City Hospital. — Dr. F. G. Balch 
has been appointed surgeon to out- 
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patients at the Massachusetts General 
and Carney Hospitals.— J. A. Gallivan 
is a Democratic candidate for the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate from his district. — 

W. M. Woodworth returned late in 
July from a scientific expedition to 
Australia with Prof. A. Agassiz, ’55. 
— Grover Flint, who went to Cuba as 
war correspondent of the New York 
Journal, reached Cambridge in Au- 
gust. 

1889. 
JAMES Harpy Ropss, Sec. 
29 Divinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Walter Wise Mackay died at Engle- 
wood, N. J., June 15. He was born 
at Englewood, Sept. 24. 1867, and 
lived there all his life. He was edu- 
cated at private schools in Englewood, 
and entered Harvard in 1885. After 
graduation he began business as a bro- 
ker in New York, becoming a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange. He 
was a member of the Racquet, the 
Calumet, and the Harvard clubs of 
New York, and also of the Englewood 
and the Englewood Field clubs of En- 
glewood. 

1890. 
Jos. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

On August 3 Philip Stanley Abbot 
was killed by a fall from a precipice 
on Mt. Lefroy, British Columbia. He 
was the son of E. H. Abbot, ’55, and 
took high rank in college. After 
graduating, he studied at the Law 
School, receiving his LL. B. in 1893. 
He was editor of the Harvard Monthly 
and of the Harvard Law Review. He 
began the practice of law in the office 
of Warren & Brandeis, Boston, but 
recently went to Milwaukee as junior 
counsel for the Wisconsin R. R. Co., 
in which his father was interested. 
He was a member of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Council, and 
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treasurer of the Harvard Law Asso- 
ciation. The Harvard Club of Mil- 
waukee, on hearing of his death, passed 
resolutions. 
1891. 
A. J. Garceau, See. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Seventy-five members of the Class 
came to Cambridge at Commencement. 
— The second triennial dinner will 
take place at the Quincy House, Bos- 
ton, Tuesday, June 22, 1897. Every 
member of the Class is urged to be 
present. — Dr. C. R. L. Putnam, after 
an extended trip abroad, has estab- 
lished himself at 124 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. — R. S. Tarr, with four or five 
young men from Cornell, has gone to 
Greenland with Peary the explorer. — 
The Rev. C. L. Slattery has accepted 
a call to the parish of The Good Shep- 
herd, at Faribault, Minn. —Dr. A. W. 
Dudley has opened his office at 1919 
Massachusetts Ave., North Cambridge. 
His office hours are 2-3 and 7-8 Pp. M.— 
Dr. C.S. Saville is at Hotel Berkeley, 
Boylston St., Boston. Office hours, 
9-10 a. M., 3-4 Pp. mM. — W. B. Cohen 
has left the Oliver Ditson Co., and is 
the business manager of The Church, 
a journal of American Churchmanship, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston.—J. L. 
Dodge received such severe injuries 
in a runaway accident at Omaha, Neb., 
last August that he has not been 
able to engage in law practice for a 
year. The Secretary saw him in June, 
and is happy to say that he was get- 
ting back into his old form. — L. H. 
Roots has gone to China. His ad- 
dress will be, care of Rev. J. A. 
Ingle, Hankow, China. — Letters ad- 
dressed to F. S. Rogers, care of 
Munroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris, 
France, will reach their destination. 
—W. F. Harris was in Athens in 
May. —G. L. Osgood, Jr., has ac- 
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cepted a position with the Hope 
Mills, at Hopedale Mills, North Car- 
olina. His address is 420 South 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. — Ken- 
neth Brown is the publisher and editor 
of The Magpie, a magazine “issued 
for the delectation of mankind on the 
first of each month” at Charlottes- 
ville, Va. In the June number there 
appears a clever story by the editor 
entitled “ The Professing Burglar.’’ — 
E. C. Hammond is with the Boston and 
Albany R.R. at their grain elevators 
in East Boston. His address is Mav- 
erick House, East Boston. — Willard 
Reed has been instructor at the Rox- 
bury Latin School during the past 
year. He lives at Cambridge, 391 
Harvard St. —R. S. Hale was the 
guest of Ambassador Bayard while 
in London. Hale has returned, and 
ean be found at 31 Milk St., Room 
62, Boston. — Arthur L. Woods is in 
the wool commission business at 180 
Summer St., Rooms 24-28, Boston. — 
F. D. Chester, who has been awarded 
the Rogers Fellowship, is in Syria, 
where he is making investigations 
and researches and studying the lan- 
guage and dialects of the country. His 
address will be care of William R. 
Gibson, U. S. Consul, Beirut, Syria. 
—C. H. Page has been elected to a 
tutorship at Columbia College in the 
department of Romance Languages. 
He will give two lecture courses in 
the Graduate School and one hour in 
the Seminary. Letters addressed to the 
College will reach him. — E. J. Knapp, 
M. D., has gone abroad to take spe- 
cial courses in medicine. His address 
for a year or so will be care of Thomas 
Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London, 
Eng. — J. M. Howells writes that J. 
Bass is somewhere in Europe ; also 
that C. R. L. Putnam was with How- 
ells for a while in Paris. — H. E. 
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Sawyer, Ph. D., has been awarded the 
John Thornton Kirkland Fellowship. 
— W. M. Randol has settled in New 
York, and intends going into business 
in the East. Letters to the Harvard 
Club will reach him.—H. S. Mac- 
Pherson is at 4 Westmoreland St., 
Ashmont.— May 21, at Brighton, a 
reception was tendered the Rev. A. A. 
Berle and his wife on the occasion of 
the fifth anniversary of the beginning 
of Mr. Berle’s pastorate in the Brigh- 
ton Congregational Church. Among 
the speakers on the occasion were Gen. 
A. P. Martin, the Rev. G. C. Lorimer, 
and the Rev. E. A. Horton. The 
Rev. Mr. Berle, who is chaplain of 
“the Ancients,” accompanied the 
party to Europe. — T. Everett is grad- 
ually recovering from the effects of 
his painful accident received while do- 
ing drill duty with Squadron “ A,” N. 
G. N. Y., when he was thrown from his 
horse. — At commencement this year 
Angelo Hall received the degree of 
B. D.; W. M. Turner, the degree of 
A.M.; and L. 8S. Westgate, the de- 
gree of Ph. D. 
1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Waldoboro, Me. 

R. W. Gifford has been appointed 
principal of Howard Seminary, West 
Bridgewater. — J. H. Goddard’s per- 
manent address is 84 Summer St., 
Boston, where he is selling agent of 
the J. S. Turner Co.— T. W. Lamont 
has been traveling abroad, mainly on 
business. — Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Shap- 
leigh announce that they shall be at 
home after October 1 at the American 
Mission, Tientsin, China. 


1893. 
Frep. W. Moors, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 
The first triennial dinner of the 
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Class was held June 23 at the Revere 
House. About 140 were present. G. 
R. Fearing, as chairman of the Class 
Committee, presided and introduced 
G. K. Bell as toast-master. Speeches 
were made by L. A. Frothingham, 
the Hon. F. W. Dallinger, and C. A. 
Blake. S.F. Batchelder read a poem 
and Robert Emmet gave a recitation. 
Walter Cary, S. E. Marvin, and F. S. 
Converse sang. The Class cradle was 
presented by the chairman to Wm. O. 
Taylor for his son, Moseley Taylor, 
born January 30, 1895. The “ cradle” 
is a silver cup with the College seal in 
relief on one side, and on the other 
the inscription : — 
From the Class of 
1893, 
To its Class Baby, 


MosELEY TAYLOR, 
January 30, 1895. 


The happy father responded; then 
the cup was filled and went round the 
table, all present drinking the baby’s 
health. At the suggestion of F. R. 
Martin the following telegram was 
sent the crew at Poughkeepsie : “The 
Class of ’93, 200 strong, assembled 
at their triennial dinner, send best 
wishes. The good among us pray for 
you, the less good bet on you, and 
the bad swear by you.” The Class 
appointed the toast-master a commit- 
tee of one to pay their respects to the 
Class of 1855, who were dining in the 
next room. They responded by send- 
ing in two of their members, who 
made short speeches, paying a glow- 
ing tribute to General Barlow, ’55, 
the father of C. L. Barlow, 93. The 
Class responded with cheers for Gen- 
eral Barlow and for ’55. A subscrip- 
tion paper was circulated during the 
evening by the Treasurer to meet an 
old Class crew debt which had been 
paid out of the Class fund. After 


some humorous imitations by the 
toast-master, the dinner broke up with 
cheers for ’93 and Harvard, and the 
singing of “Fair Harvard.” — The 
following changes of addresses are 
noted: O. D. Fisk, 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge ; W. C. Moore, 14 Mason 
St., Salem ; H. G. Pearson, Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston ; W. H. 
Dennett, Old Blake House, Dorches- 
ter ; H. P. Nash, Northport, L. I. ; 
H. G. Rhodes, Caxton Bldg., Chicago ; 
Wn. J. H. Strong, Partridge Farm, 
Beloit, Wis.; G. D. Hammond, 603 
W. Green St., Urbana, Ill. ; W. M. 
Townsend, Melrose Highlands ; G. A. 
Whipple, 87 Thurston St., Somer- 
ville; W. J. Henderson, Box 305, 
Newton Centre ; E. H. Warner, Pen- 
field, O. ; L. E. Osborn, Central Union 
Depot, Cincinnati, O. ; W. H. Cush- 
ing, 30 Otis St., Medford; C. H. 
Lincoln, Millbury ; E. A. Burt, Mid- 
dlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. ; L. 
C. Cornish, 1 Joy St., Boston ; B. C. 
de Wolf, New York Times (Ed. 
Dept.), N. ¥.; F. Winsor, Exeter, 
N. H.; G. E. Hume, Room 301 
Lemeke Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. — J. 
R. Whiting is no longer J. R. Whiting, 
Jr. — Rudolph M. Binder announces 
the change indicated in his name from 
M. Binder. —I. W. Howerth is in- 
structor in Sociology, and secretary of 
the class-study department at the 
University of Chicago.—C. L. Bar- 
low will be secretary to Mr. Justice 
Gray at Washington, D.C., during the 
coming year. —W. P. Humphreys has 
been admitted to the California bar, 
and is practicing law in the office of 
Bishop & Wheeler, San Francisco. — 
T. E. Oliver is studying Philology, 
Romance, and Germanic, at Heidel- 
berg under Professors Neumann and 
Braune, and expects later to go to 
Paris for a final year.— G. E. Hume 
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is junior partner in the firm of Gates 
& Hume, attorneys and counselors at 
law, Indianapolis, Ind. — W. H. Alli- 
son, on May 13, was ordained to the 
Baptist ministry at the North Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Cambridge. He 
graduated from the Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, June 11.—C. H. 
Lincoln has received the degree of 
Ph. D. and an appointment to a Senior 
Fellowship at the University of Penn- 
sylvania.—L. J. Malone is general 
agent for New England for the Hun- 
ter bicycle, with an office at 216 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. — W. F. Baker is 
assistant secretary of the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Springfield. —L. E. 
Osborn is treasurer of the Central 
Union Depot and R. R. Co. of Cincin- 
nati, O.— G. D. Hammond is assist- 
ant professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. — H. P. Nash received 
the degree of LL.B. cum laude from 
Boston University, June 3. At the last 
election, he was Democratic candi- 
date for the State legislature from the 
26th Suffolk District, but was defeated 
by a small plurality. — W. E. Castle 
has been for the past year instructor 
in vertebrate anatomy at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. —C. G. Shiiffer, 
principal of the Opelousas, La., High 
School, is an assistant in the Peabody 
Summer Normal School for the train- 
ing of teachers at Alexandria, La. — 
The following men are at present 
abroad: G. De C. Curtis, William 
Duane, P. L. Atherton, D. D. Wells, 
as second secretary of the Embassy 
of the United States at London, H. 
C. Southwick, O. B. Henshaw, R. E. 
Phillips, C. M. Gay, E. J. Banks, 
C. W. Downing, C. R. Falk on a 
trip around the world, C. E. Cook. 
—M. A. Bartlett has been ordained 
to the ministry of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church and will be as- 
sistant rector of Trinity Church, New 
York city, the coming year. —O. G. 
Villard will join the staff of the Phil- 
adelphia Press on October 1.—S. W. 
Ellsworth and H. E. Sears received 
the degree of M. D. from Harvard in 
June, the latter cum laude. — The fol- 
lowing received the degree of LL. 
B.: G. K. Bell, H. F. Blake, W. N. 
Cottrell, S. D. Elmore, G. R. Fearing, 
C. H. Fiske, L. A. Frothingham, J. 
H. Hickey, E. O. Hiler, W. D. Howe, 
R. W. Hunter, J. M. Kendricken, A. 
L. Millan, F. W. Moore, R. J. Mul- 
ford, A. A. North, C. B. Pike, H. 
Saville, H. C. Sherwood, C. R. Stur- 
gis, F. C. Thwaits, J. D. Upton, D. R. 
Vail, E. D. Whitford, J. Wiggin, F. 
L. Young. — The following received 
the same degree cum laude: —C. L. 
Barlow, R. P. Bowler, E. R. Coffin, 
A. J. Dibblee, B. L. Hand, J. H. Har- 
wood, H. Ware.— H. H. Cook and 
F. P. Gulliver received the degree of 
Ph. D.— E. I. Lindh, P. H. Savage, 
O. G. Villard, and A. M. Wolfson re- 
ceived the degree of A. M.— How- 
ard Gardner Nichols died, June 23, 
at an Atlanta hospital from injuries 
received by the fall of a piece of ma- 
chinery in the cotton mill of which he 
was manager. The first year after 
graduation he spent in the study of 
the manufacture of cotton cloth in the 
mills of New England. Then he 
went to Alabama, and, representing 
his father’s interests, established and 
managed a plant in that region for 
the weaving of cotton. He was very 
successful in his undertaking, and his 
future appeared bright. He was in- 
jured the latter part of May and 
died a month later after a hard strug- 
gle. He was buried from his home in 
Newton, June 27. 
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1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
Watertown. 

Emanuel Mann Benedict died of 
consumption, April 7. He was born at 
Milwaukee, Jan. 10, 1873; his parents 
were Henry Benedict and Sylvia 
Mann. After graduating at the Mil- 
waukee High School and passing his 
examinations for Harvard he traveled 
during the summer in Europe. He 
graduated in three years, and had 
nearly finished a year in the Law 
School when his health broke down 
and he traveled again in Europe. 
His disease proved to be consumption. 
Returning in June, 1895, he went to 
Estes Park, Colorado. He had returned 
to his home at Milwaukee two months 
before his death. — B. R. Atwood has 
been with A. C. McClurg & Co., at 
Chicago: he graduated in May from 
the Chicago College of Law, and in 
June was admitted to the Illinois bar; 
his present address is Ravenswood, 
Il. — A. F. Cosby was admitted to 
the New York bar in January: he is 
now in the law department of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 59 
Cedar St., New York. — L. T. Damon 
has been appointed instructor in Eng- 
lish at the University of Chicago. — C. 
G. Hoag will teach next year at the 
Belmont School, California.—J. C. 
Sharp is chaplain at the Belmont 
School, Massachusetts, and instructor 
in French and History: he is also 
studying at the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge. — W. G. Goddard 
is teaching at Mr. Eayre’s school, Bos- 
ton. — Dr. C. N. Barney has been 
appointed house physician at the Bos- 
ton Lying-in Hospital, from Sept. 7; 
until July 31 he was house physician 
at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. — E. Sedgwick has published a 
translation of Balzac’s “ Splendeurs et 


Miséres des Courtizanes,” in two vol- 
umes, issued by Barry of Philadelphia. 
— J. W. Smith is editor of the Ameri- 
can edition of the Strand Magazine, 
London; he has published a series of 
articles in the same magazine on 
American topics, the first in January, 
on “The Social Life of Americans in 
London ;” he has also been literary 
correspondent of the Boston Budget, 
the New York Gothamite, and the 
Philadelphia Literary Era, and has 
furnished much of the criticism of 
London drama for the Boston Tran- 
script. —C. T. Bond is studying law 
in the office of Marshall, Marbury & 
Bowdoin, Baltimore. — R. E. Paine is 
with the American Rubber Co.— Guy 
Metcalf is with the Wanskuck Woolen 
Co., R. I.—C. T. Keller is with the 
American Telephone Co., Boston. — 
T. L. Livermore, Jr., is with the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. 
H.— William Hoag is with the Law- 
yers’ Surety Co., 607 Exchange Build- 
ing, Boston. — T. J. Cushing is with 
the N. Y. Telephone Co., 18 Court- 
landt St. — Bulkeley Wells is in the 
office of the B. & A. Freight Depart- 
ment. — O. A. Lemke is with Franklin 
MacVeagh & Co., Chicago. — Ad- 
dresses: Lincoln Davis, 24 McLean 
St., Boston; J. W. Blankinship, 28 
Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge; C. L. 
Lawrence, 834 W. 10th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; G. W. Tower, U. S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D.C.; 
W. J. Whitney, 997 Benton Ave., 
Springfield, Mo.; J. W. Smith, 35 St. 
James’s Mansions, West Hampstead, 
N. W., London; A. B. Horton, 46 
Ridgemount Gardens, Gower St., W. 
C., London. — The Secretary wishes 
to know the addresses of N. D. J. 
Grén, Boris Sidis, and G. R. Phil- 
brook. 
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1895. 
ALBERT H. NeEwMAN, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The Secretary would like the ad- 
dress of Henry Chauncy Beecher.— 
E. Cockrell graduated in June from 
the Columbian Law School at Wash- 
ington. —C. S. French is with the 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. — E. 
H. Goodwin is in Germany studying 
history. — M. Hisa returned to Japan 
this summer to begin journalistic 
work. — F. C. Jones is in San Fran- 
cisco. — D. King represents the 
Thayer Heater Co. in Boston.— E. 
A. Mott-Smith is practicing law in 
Honolulu. —C. E. Noyes was awarded 
the George B. Sohier prize at Har- 
vard last Commencement.— B. S. 
Priest is with the George J. Barker 
Lumber Co., Waltham. — R. C. Ring- 
walt returns to his position as instruc- 
tor at Columbia and Barnard Col- 
leges. — H. R. Simonds is a member 
of the firm of A. A. Simonds & Son, 
Dayton, O. — T. Spalding is vice-pres- 
ident of the Young Men’s Metropol- 
itan Republican Club of Massachu- 
setts. —E. T. Stiger is with the 
Boston Book-Binding Co.—P. G. 
Flint is with Packard & Field, 
Brockton. — M. W. Whitney, Jr., re- 
turned from abroad before Commence- 
ment. — W. B. Wolffe is one of the 
conductors and editors of Town and 
Country, a Newport society paper. — 
“W. S. Youngman, one of the last year 
Princeton debaters, has been speaking 
for sound money throughout central 
Pennsylvania.—C. B. Vrooman goes 
to Oxford University this year. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


J. C. Rockwell, p ’96, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Latin 
in the University of California. 
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M. J. Hart, m ’96, is serving as sub- 
stitute house officer at the Carney 
Hospital, Boston. 

G. W. Gilbert, d 796, is practicing 
in Newport, R. I. 

A. J. Lamere, d ’93, has established 
himself in Fitchburg. 

Frank Tifft Moffett, m ’90, died at 
Littleton, N. H., July 12. He was 
assistant surgeon of the Third Regi- 
ment New Hampshire National Guard 
from 1884 to 1889, and surgeon 
from 1889 to 1894. He was a vet- 
eran of the Fourteenth New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, in which he served a 
full term, and was hospital steward. 
He was surgeon of Marshall Sanders 
Post, G. A. R., for sixteen years, a 
member of New Hampshire Medical 
Society, a 32d Degree Mason, and 
Knight Templar. 

William James, m ’69, delivered a 
course of lectures on Psychology be- 
fore the Summer School of Pedagogy 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of Agri- 
cultural Soils, Washington, D. C. 

E. L. Walker, a ’96, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in Bacteriology to 
the Mass. State Board of Health, 
Boston. 

Thomas Tracey Bouvé, h ’50, died 
at Boston in June. He was a student 
of natural history, and a member of 
the Boston Society of Natural History 
for nearly fifty years. He was alsoa 
member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and an honorary member of 
various other scientific societies. 

E. D. Williams, m 94, is practicing 
in West Boylston. 

C. W. Peabody, / 96, is practicing 
in Portland, Me. 
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George Washington Wales, h ’75, 
died at Newport, R. I., July 7. He 
was a director of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, to which he contributed 
liberally. 

J. P. Torrey, m ’96, has been ap- 
pointed medical assistant at Rhode Is- 
land State Hospital, in Providence. 

J. J. O'Sullivan, m ’96, is practicing 
in Lawrence. 

Gen. Alexander Robert Lawton, / 
42, died at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
July 2. He was born in South Caro- 
lina in 1818, graduated from West 
Point in 1839, and after a short ser- 
vice in the army resigned, became a 
student at the Law School, and entered 
upon the practice of law at Savannah, 
Ga. When the civil war broke out 
General Lawton became a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army, and 
for a part of the time was attached 
to “Stonewall” Jackson’s celebrated 
division. He won recognition for gal- 
lantry and ability, and commanded a 
division at Antietam, where he re- 
ceived a wound that nearly proved 
fatal. Its effects incapacitated him 
for further active service in the field, 
and until the close of hostilities he 
was quartermaster of the Confederate 
army. Later he resumed his law 
practice at Savannah, and took an 
active part in public affairs, holding 
several important legislative offices. 
In 1885 President Cleveland appointed 
him United States minister to Russia, 
but the nomination was not confirmed, 
owing to the fact that his political 
disabilities had not been removed. 
Later this difficulty was obviated and 
General Lawton was made minister to 
Austria, succeeding John M. Francis. 

Austin Corbin, 1°49, was killed at 
his farm in Newport, N. H., by a run- 
away accident, June 4. He was born 
in Newport, N. H., in 1827. He was 


educated for a lawyer and graduated 
from the Harvard Law School, having 
earned enough money to pay his way. 
He began practice in Newport in 
1849, but went to Davenport, Ia., two 
years later, practicing law there until 
1854, when he formed a partnership 
with a banker named Macklot under 
the firm name of Macklot & Corbin. 
The bank was the only one in Daven- 
port which did not suspend payment 
in the panic of 1857, and thereby ac- 
quired great prestige. Mr. Corbin 
subsequently organized at Davenport 
one of the first national banks in the 
country under the law of 1863. In 
1865 he went to New York and 
founded the Corbin Banking Company 
at No. 170 Broadway. His first im- 
portant railway venture was made in 
the stock and bonds of the Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington and Western Rail- 
road, of which he was made president 
on its reorganization. Mr. Corbin be- 
came interested in the possibilities of 
the development of Coney Island in 
1873, and the Manhattan Beach im- 
provement, and ultimately the im- 
provement and extension of the entire 
railway system of Long Island fol- 
lowed. He secured control of the 
road and became its president. He 
became connected with many other 
railway enterprises, and for several 
years was president of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading R. R. Co., and was 
president of the New England R. R. 
Co. in 1892. He had many great 
projects in view, one of which was to 
construct a railway tunnel under the 
North and East Rivers; another was 
the establishing of a deep-water har- 
bor and port near Montauk Point, 
with a line of fast steamers to run to 
Milford Haven, England. Mr. Cor- 
bin established a game preserve, called 
Blue Mountain Forest, near Newport, 
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in it are elk, deer, buffalo, wild boar, 
and other kinds of big game. He also 
had a farm of about 700 acres on 
Long Island. 

Edward Jacob Forster, m ’68, sur- 
geon-general on the staff of Lieut- 
Gov. Wolcott, died May 15. He was 
born in Charlestown 49 years ago, 
and after passing through the public 
schools of that place entered the 
Medical School, and later went abroad 
to study. He finished his medical 
education at Dublin, and after his re- 
turn to Boston, in 1868, became a 
member of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society, and at once began active 
practice. As a physician, he at one 
time held an official position in 
Charlestown. In 1892 he removed 
to Boston, having become a visiting 
physician of the Boston City Hospital, 
and also secretary of its medical staff. 
During many years he was treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
About a year ago Dr. Forster was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Greenhalge surgeon- 
general of Massachusetts, to succeed 
H. L. Burrell, resigned, and upon his 
appointment he resigned the office he 
then held of secretary of the Board of 
Registration in Medicine. He was 
much interested in military affairs, 
and had served on the medical staff of 
various military organizations of Bos- 
ton. He was also the first vice-presi- 
dent of the Society of Military Sur- 
geons, and a member of the Union and 
the University Clubs of Boston and the 
999th Artillery of Charlestown. 

Edward Steven Eaton, Sp., ’92-94, 
died at his home in Portland, Me., 
July 27. 

J. E. MeGourty, m 796, will practice 
medicine in Worcester. 

Vincent Richard Dwyer, L. S., 
93-94, died at Alpena, Mich., July 
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13. He was a graduate of the De- 
troit College, and had studied at the 
University of Michigan. He was a 
member of the Michigan Athletic As- 
sociation, the Detroit Boat Club, and 
the Naval Reserves. 

On May 14 the centennial anniver- 
sary of the first operation of vacci- 
nation performed by Dr. Edward 
Jenner, h 1803, was celebrated by 
various medical associations, at home 
and abroad. The German Imperial 
Board of Health in Berlin issued in 
honor of the event a memorial enti- 
tled ‘‘ Blittern und Schutzpocken- 
impfung.” 

Ex-Gov. Sylvester Pennoyer, / 54, 
has been elected mayor of Portland, 
Oregon. 

Prof. E. S. Morse, h 792, delivered 
the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Bow- 
doin College on June 22. 

T. W. Surette, Sp., ’90, conducted 
the instruction in music at the Uni- 
versity Extension in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the summer. 

Simon Newcomb, s ’58, has received 
the degree of LL. D. from Cambridge 
University. 

J. L. Cadwalader, / 60, is a trustee 
of the Union League Club of New 
York city. 

The University at Budapest, in com- 
memoration of the millennial celebra- 
tion of the Magyar race, was author- 
ized by Emperor Francis Joseph to 
confer the honorary degree of doctor 
of medicine on Dr. J. 8. Billings, A ’86, 
of Philadelphia. 

G. M. Ingalsbe, L. S., ’72, has been 
elected the Surrogate or Probate 
Judge of Washington County, New 
York, and has entered upon the dis- 
charge of his official duties. He is 
also a member of the New York State 
Local Council of the American Bar 
Association, which held its annual 
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meeting this year in August at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

P. A. Bruce, / ’78, is a trustee of 
the Gilbert Stuart Fund Association. 

R. G. Huling, Gr. Sch., is president 
of the Baptist Sunday-school Super- 
intendents’ Association. 

Dr. John Lombard Robinson, m ’59, 
died at Manchester, N. H., June 13. 
He was born in Pembroke, N. H., in 
1835 ; fitted for college at Wilbra- 
ham Academy ; was graduated from 
the Harvard Medical School, and 
practiced at Wenham for twenty 
years. He was surgeon of the Eighth 
Massachusetts Regiment from Oct., 
1862, to Aug., 1863. He settled in 
Manchester in 1879, and had a very 
large practice. Dr. Robinson was a 
member of Elliott Hospital staff; the 
Grand Army and Loyal Legion ; the 
Harvard, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire Medical Associations ; of 
Masonic bodies; and of the Frank- 
lin Street Congregational Church in 
Manchester. 

Dr. E.G. Smyth, h’86, has resigned 
as president of the Andover Theologi- 
cal School, but will continue to lec- 
ture in ecclesiastical history. 

S. A. Foster, /’91, has formed a law 
partnership with C. H. Aldrich, U. S. 
Solicitor-General under Pres. Harri- 
son, and F, F. Reed and H. K. Allen, 
with offices in the Home Insurance 
Building, Chicago. 

Prof. B. G. Wilder, s 62, read two 
papers on the anatomy of the brain 
before the American Neurological 
Association which met in Philadelphia 
in June. As chairman of the commit- 
tee on neuronymy, or neural termi- 
nology, he also presented a report 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Attorney-General Knowlton, L. S., 
’69, is president of the Knowlton 
Family Association. 
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B. I. Wheeler (Brown, ’71), for- 
merly an instructor at Harvard, has 
been elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, N. Y. 

The Hon. T. F. Bayard, h ’77, has 
received the degree of D. C. L. from 
Oxford University. 

Prof. J. W. White, p ’77, delivered 
in June an oration on “The Greek 
Poets” before the Wesleyan chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, and had conferred 
upon him the degree of LL. D. by 
that college. 


GRADUATE CLUB. 


The following data concerning mem- 
bers of the Club during the years 
1889-95 were furnished, in almost 
every instance, by the persons whom 
they concern, in response to inquiries 
addressed by the Graduate Club, in 
June, 1896. Two hundred and twelve 
replies were received, being 72 per 
cent. of the number addressed. For 
the most part, only additions or 
changes from the announcements 
made in the Graduates’ Magazine for 
December, 1895, are given. After 
the name of the person follow the 
years of his attendance at the Gradu- 
ate School, his intended occupation 
and address for 1896-97, and his oc- 
cupation during the last academic 
year. 

C. Abbe, Jr. ’94-5; Instr. in 
Physiography, Columbian  Univ., 
Washington, D. C., 2017 I St., Wash- 
ington ; ’95-6, studied in Johns Hop- 
kins Univ.; ’96, Asst. Maryland Geo- 
logical Survey. 

J.G. Ames, ’94-5; Prof. of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature and In- 
structor in Rhetoric, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, O.; 95-6, Instr. in English 
at Kenyon. 

F. Anderegg, 88-9; Oberlin, O.; 
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published, with E. D. Roe, a text- 
book on Trigonometry, Ginn & Co., 
1896. 

E. T. Allen, 93-5 ; Prof. of Chem- 
istry, Missouri State School of Mines, 
Columbia, Mo. 

A. P. Andrew, Jr., ’93- ; to study 
in Germany. Address, care Brown, 
Shipley & Co., London, Eng. 

H. E. Andrews, ’94— ; to study at 
Univ. of Berlin ; address, Kennebunk, 
Me. 

J. R. Angell, 91-2; Asst. Prof., 
Univ. of Chicago. 

C. H. Arnold, ’92-3; with Bell 
Telephone Co.; address, Park St., W. 
Roxbury, Mass. 

K. C. Babcock, 94-6 ; Instr. in 
History and Political Science, Univ. 
of California ; published: “The Scan- 
dinavian Contingent,” Atlantic Month- 
ly, May, 1896. 

C. M. Bakewell, 91-6 ; returns to 
Harvard as Instr. in Philosophy. 

F. K. Ball, 90-4 ; Prof. of Greek, 
Univ. of North Carolina, since 1894. 


W. N. Bates, 90-3 ; Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, since 
1895. 


W. J. Battle, *90-3; Assoc. Prof. 
of Greek, Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

O. F. Black, ’92-3; 10 Avon St., 
Cambridge. 

A. L. Bondurant, 92-3; Univ. of 
Mississippi ; published : “The Jones 
Co. Myth: A Short Contribution to 
the War History of the State of Mis- 
sissippi.” 

E. R. Boyer, ’88-90, has charge of 
the teaching of Biology, Chicago High 
Schools ; also is Lecturer in Biology, 
Extension Division, Univ. of Chicago. 

E. T. Brewster, ’90-91; °93-5; 
Wolfeborough, N. H. 

W. T. Brewster, ’92-4; Tutor in 
Rhetoric, Columbia College, also in 
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Barnard College ; published : “ Speci- 
mens of Narration” (Holt, New 
York) ; “Studies in Structure and 
Style ” (Macmillan). 

A. C. L. Brown, ’94-6 ; Instr. in 
English, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

A. F. Buck, 92-95; Instr. in Phi- 
losophy, Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., since 1895. 

F. G. Caffey, 91-2 ; has entered the 
law firm of Tompkins & Troy, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

R. Calkins, 93-4; is traveling in 
Europe, expects to enter the ministry 
in the fall. 

S. Calvert, 90-3; Asst. Prof. of 
Chemistry, Missouri State Univ., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

J. O. Campbell, ’93-4 ; Pastor 
United Presbyterian Church, Woos- 
ter, O. 

J. F. Carter, 90-1; now at 213 
High St., Fall River, Mass. 

W. E. Castle, 93-5 ; teaching Zo- 
ology, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

W. A. Clark, ’93-4; Prof. of Peda- 
gogy, Nebraska State Normal School, 
Peru, Nebr. 

W. W. Clendenin, 91-3 ; Prof. of 
Mineralogy and Geology, Louisiana 
State Univ., and State Geologist of 
La. ; published : “ A Preliminary Re- 
port upon the Florida Parishes of East 
Louisiana and the Bluff, Prairie, and 
Hill Lands of Southwestern Louisi- 
ana.” Married Amanda McKowen 
Pipes, June 20, 1895. 

H. L. Coar, ’92-5, Instr. in Mathe- 
matics, Univ. of Michigan. 

C. W. Colby, ’87-90; Prof. of 
Modern History, McGill Univ., Mon- 
treal, Canada ; is to deliver the Ross 
Lecture for ’96-7. 

G. L. Collie, 90-3 ; Prof. of Geol- 
ogy in Beloit Gollege, Beloit, Wis.; 
published : Wisconsin Supplement for 
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Frye’s Geography ; married Katheryn 
E. Burrows, March 26, 1896, at Chi- 
cago. 

R. E. Conklin, 92-3 ; teaching Bi- 
ology, Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. 

R. H. Cornelison, ’91-3 ; consulting 
chemist, Bloomfield, N. J. 

L. T. Damon, ’94-6 ; Instr. in Eng- 
lish, Univ. of Chicago, from ’96. 

I. W. Davenport, 91-2 ; Instr. in 
English, Manual Training High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 

B. M. Davis, 92-5; Assoc. in Bot- 
any, Univ. of Chicago. 

T. T. Davis, ’90-2; Teacher of 
Mathematics, Portland High School, 
Portland, Oregon. 

A. M. Day, 92-4 ; Asst. at Colum- 
bia and Barnard Colleges ; asst. ed- 
itor Political Science Quarterly. 

E. B. Delabarre, 88-9; Prof. of 
Psychology, Brown Univ., Director 
of Psychological Laboratory, Harvard 
Univ.; published : “ Interpretation of 
the Phenomena of Double Conscious- 
ness,” in Progress of the World, Dec., 
1895. 

W. K. Denison, 91-5, of Newton- 
ville, Mass., has been studying since 
last October at American School for 
Classical Studies at Rome. 

S. C. Derby, ’91-3 ; Prof. of Latin 
and Dean of the College of Arts, Phi- 
losophy, and Science, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, O. 

F. W. Dewart, ’90-2; practicing 
law at 704 Security Building, St. 
Louis. 

R. E. Dodge, ’90-4; Assoc. Prof. 
of Natural Science, Teachers’ College, 
New York. 

B. M. Duggar, ’93-5; Asst. Cryp- 
togamic Botanist, Cornell Univ. Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

G. A. Dorsey, 90-4; Field Mu- 
seum, Chicago, Ill. 
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F. L. Dunlap, ’92-5 ; Asst. in Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Yale College, during 
795-6 ; published “The Action of 
Urea and Sulphocarbanilide on Cer- 
tain Acid Anhydrides,” in Amer. Chem- 
ical Journal. 

A. B. Fay, 94-5 ; National City, 
California ; is working, with much im- 
proved health, on a fruit ranch. 

H. H. Field, ’88-91; Zurich, Swit- 
zerland ; has been directing the publi- 
cation of a current bibliography, on 
cards, of zodlogical works. 

J. Geddes, Jr., ’88-94; Boston 
Univ.; published: “The College of 
To-day in its Relations to the Past 
and the Future.” 

H. A. Gehring, ’94-5; studying 
privately, 626 Pearl St., Cleveland, 
O.; published: “Graeco-Latin and 
Germanic Art,” in Philosophical Re- 
view, March, 1896. 

J. H. Gerould, ’92-5 ; Instr. at 
Dartmouth College ; published : “ The 
Anatomy and Histology of Caudina 
arenata, Gould,” in Bulletin Museum 
Comparative Zotlogy, 1896. 

L. B. Hall, 94-5 ; teaching Latin 
and History, with a graduate course 
in English and American History, at 
Oberlin, O. 

S. B. Harding, 93-5; Asst. Prof. 
of History, Univ. of Indiana ; pub- 
lished: “The Minimum Principle in 
the Tariff of 1828 and its Recent Re- 
vival,” in Annals of Amer. Acad. of 
Polit. and Social Science, July, 1895 ; 
“ Party Struggles over the First Penn- 
sylvania State Constitution,” in Report 
of Amer. Historical Assoc. for 1894 
(1896) ; “ The Contest over the Rati- 
fication of the Federal Constitution 
in Massachusetts,” Harvard Historical 
Series. 

E. H. Harper, ’94-5; teacher in 
Fargo College, Fargo, N. Dakota, 
from 1896. 
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H. Hapgood, ’92-3, is studying in 
Europe ; address, Alton, Ill. 

W. F. Harris, 91-5 ; address, care 
Baring Bros., London ; spent the past 
year at Berlin studying Archaeology 
under Curtius and Kekulé ; in Greece, 
joining in Dérpfeld’s trips through the 
Peloponnesus and the Greek islands ; 
and at Pompeii; he intends to spend 
next year at Oxford. 

H. E. Hayes, ’88-9; with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., 153 Cedar St., New York. 

E. C. Headle, ’91-2 ; clergyman at 
Rockville, Conn. 

W. S. Hendrixson, ’87-9; Prof. of 
Chemistry, Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia., 
since 1890; at Berlin and Giéttingen, 
94-5. 

H. N. Herman, ’90-2; Research 
Chemist for The Heller and Merz Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

L. P. Heyman, ’94-5; on the staff 
of the Atlanta Daily Commercial, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

W. Hill, 91-3; Instr. in Political 
Economy, Univ. of Chicago. 

H. B. Hinckley, 92-5 ; Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; taught Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish, Lake Forest Univ., Lake Forest, 
Ill., during ’95-6. 

P. L. Horne, ’93-6; Principal 
Dummer Academy, South Byfield, 
Mass., from 1896. 

D. F. Houston, 91-4; Adj. Prof. 
Political Science, Univ. of Texas, since 
1894; published : “ A Critical Study 
of Nullification in South Carolina,” 
Harvard Historical ‘Studies ; married 
Helen Beall, Dec. 11, 1895, at Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

W. D. Howe, ’94-5 ; is to return to 
Harvard Graduate School in ’96-7. 

G. E. Howes, ’91-5; Prof. of 
Greek, Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt., since ’95; published : “ Homeric 
Quotations in Plato and Aristotle,’’ in 
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Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
vol. vi, 1895. 

H. S. Jennings, ’94-96 ; studying 
in Germany; address, care Brown, 
Shipley & Co., London. 

L. N. Johnson, ’91-2 ; Boulder, 
Colo. 

B.C. Jutten, ’94-5 ; 610 Cherry St., 
Fall River, Mass., Inspector in Amer. 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., from 
1896. 

H. M. Kelly, ’90-3 ; Prof. of Bio- 
logy, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Ta. 

A. Kendrick, ’90-3 ; Assoc. Prof. of 
Physics, Rose Polytechnic Inst., Terre 
Haute, Ind., from 1896. 

L. F. Kiesewetter, 91-3 ; Teller in 
Ohio Savings Bank, Columbus, O. 

P. G. Knowlton, 91-3; Lindensville, 
O.; at Leipzig, studying Philosophy, 
1895-6. 

C. A. Kofoid, 91-4 ; Univ. of II- 
linois ; published : “A Report upon 
the Protozoa Observed at Charlevoix, 
Mich,” in Bull. Michigan Fish Com- 
mission, 1896. 

R. G. Leavitt, ’89-90 ; teacher of 
Physics, Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., since 1893; taught 
science at De Veaux School, Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., ’90-1; Concord 
(Mass.) Home School, ’91-3. 

C. H. Lincoln, ’93-4 ; studying at 
Univ. of Pennsylvania since 1894; 
Ph. D., ibidem, 1896. 

E. McClure, ’93-4; Univ. of Ore- 
gon ; published : “The Elevation of 
Mt. Adams, Washington,” a peak 
12,401.9 feet above the level of the 
sea, in The National Geographic Mag- 
azine, April, 1896. 

F. Macleod, ’91-4 ; Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island ; Instr. in Eng- 
lish, Univ. of Nebraska, 1895-6. 

J. M. Manley, ’88-91; Brown 
Univ.; has published: “Marco Polo 
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and the Squire’s Tale ” in Publications 
of Modern Language Ass’n of America, 
vol. ix, pp. 349-362. 

W. G. Manley, ’89-90, has been 
studying during the summer at Berlin. 

C. F. Marbut, ’93-5 ; Instr. in Ge- 
ology at Columbia, Mo.; has pub- 
lished : “ A Dictionary of Altitudes of 
Missouri.” 

J. L. Markley, ’86-90, of Ann Ar- 
bor, is studying ia Germany ; address, 
Biihlstrasse 7, Gottingen. 

E. D. Marsh, ’92-4; teacher, pri- 
vate school, 165 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

F. H. Mead, ’94-5; 
School, Le Roy, N. Y. 

D. S. Miller, ’90-2 ; Associate in 
Philosophy, Bryn Mawr College ; 
published : “ Function and Content in 
Mental Analysis,” in Psychological 
Review, Nov., 1895. 

C. L. Mix, 90-1; studying medi- 
cine at Vienna. 

E. L. Moffett, ’92-3; editor of 
The Christian Sun, official organ of 
the Christian Church South, Raleigh, 
N. C.; trustee and member of Execu- 
tive Board, Elon College, N. C., 
where he was Prof. of English until 
July, 94. 

E. C. Morey, ’90-2 ; Prof. of Latin, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn.; 
during ’93-6, Master of Latin and 
Greek, Belmont (Cal.) School for 
Boys. 

W. S. Nickerson, Cotuit, Mass. 

T. D. Parker, ’93-4; Abbeville, 
S. C.; during ’94-6, Prof. of English, 
Porter Military Academy, Charles- 
town, S. C.; expects to return to Har- 
vard Graduate School in ’96-7. 

C. Peabody, ’89-92 ; doing literary 
work, 197 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

G. J. Peirce, 90-4; Asst. Prof. of 
Botany, Univ. of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
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H. C. Penn, ’92-4; Asst. Prof. of 
English, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., since 1894; delivered annual 
address before alumni of Central Col- 
lege, Mo., in June, ’96, subject, “ The 
Conflict of Science and Poetry.” 

W.L. Phelps, 90-2 ; Yale College ; 
has edited: “Irving’s Sketch Book, 
with Introduction and Notes” (New 
York : Putnam), Oct., 1895; “ George 
Chapman, with Introduction and 
Notes” (London: Unwin), Nov., 
1895; “As You Like It, Notes” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), March, 
1896. 

J. M. Pierce, 88-92 ; 94-5; Belle- 
vue Ave., No. Cambridge. 

H. S. Pratt, ’92-3, of Haverford 
College, is Instr. in Zodlogy, Cold 
Spring Harbor (L. I.) Biological Lab- 
oratory during this summer. 

E. E. Proper, 91-4; Prof. of His- 
tory, St. Lawrence Univ., Canton, 
IN; x 

H. M. Richards, 92-5 ; Instr. in 
Botany, Barnard College, New York, 
from 1896. 

W. E. Ritter, ’89-91 ; Univ. of 
California, Berkeley ; First Vice- 
President Cal. Academy of Science, 
1896 ; publications: “Some Facts 
and Reflections drawn from a Study 
of Budding in Compound Ascidians,” 
British Ass’n Reports, 1895; “The 
Use of the Tow-net for Collecting 
Pelagic Organisms,” Science, May, 
1896 ; “ Budding in Compound Asci- 
dians, based on Studies on Goodseria 
and Perophora,” Journal of Morphol- 
ogy, vol. xii, 1896. 

E. D. Roe, 88-92 ; Oberlin College ; 
has published, with Professor Ande- 
regg (q. v.), a Trigonometry. 

C. E. St. John, 92-4; Instr. in 
Physics, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; spent 1894-5 in Germany; 
published ; “ Wave-Lengths of Elec- 
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tricity on Iron Wires,” in Proc. Amer. 
Academy and in Philosophical Maga- 
zine, 1894; and “ Ueber die Vergleich- 
ung des Lichtemissionsvermégens der 
Korper bei hohen Temperaturen,” etc., 
Annalen der Physik, Bd. 56, 1895. 

H. E. Sawyer, ’92-5 ; intends study- 
ing the ferments, during ’96-7, at 
Berlin and Copenhagen ; was last year 
with Dr. Walcott Gibbs at Newport, 
R. I. 

W. H. Schofield, ’92- ; Brown, 
Shipley & Co., London; has been 
studying comparative literature in 
Paris, and attending the conférences of 
Gaston Paris; spends this summer 
in England, and ’96-7 in Germany 
and Scandinavia studying Old Norse ; 
published : “Studies on the Libeaus 
Desconus,” in Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, 
1895 ; and “ Les universités de France 
et d’Amérique ” in Revue internationale 
de I’ Enseignement, t. 31, June, 1896. 

H. v. Schrenk, 93-4 ; Washington 
Univ., St. Louis ; published : “* Modi- 
fications of Stems and Roots for pur- 
poses of Respiration,” in Proc. Amer. 
Microscopical Soc., 1895. 

R. E. Schuh, ’92-4; is at Bourne, 
Mass. 

H. B. Shaw, ’93-6 ; practical elec- 
trical engineering at Tarborough, 
N. C. 

D. W. Shea, ’89-90 ; Prof. of Phy- 
sics, Catholic Univ., Washington, 
D. C., from Nov., 1895. 

R. A. Shipp, 93-4 ; attorney-at-law, 
206 Constitution Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

L. P. Slade, 93-5; has been in 
Paris during the past year, but will 
return this year to Harvard. 

C. L. Slatterly, 91-2 ; Dean of 
Faribault (Minn.) Cathedral; for- 
merly at Groton School. 

F. Smith, 91-3; Asst. Prof. of 
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Zoélogy at Univ. of Illinois, Cham- 
paign ; published : “ Notes on North 
American Oligochaeta,” in Bull. Ill. 
State Lab. of Nat. Hist., vol. iv. 

G. J. Smith, 94-5 ; Master of Eng- 
lish, Wm. Penn Charter School, Phil- 
adelphia ; in 95-6, occupied chair of 
English Languages and Literature, Co- 
lumbian Univ., Washington, D. C. 

D. De W. Smyth, ’91-2 ; Prof. of 
History and Economies, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

P. L. Spaulding, ’92-3 ; 406 Market 
St., Philadelphia, with Bell Telephone 
Co. since 1894. 

A. E. Taylor, 93-4 ; Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Ph. D., Cornell Univ., 1896. 

J. L. Tilton, 94-5 ; Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Ia.; published : “Ge- 
ology of Warren Co.,” in Iowa Geolo- 
gical Survey, vol. v; “ Notes on the 
Geology of the Boston Basin,” in Proc. 
Iowa Acad. of Sciences, 1895 ; “ Geo- 
logical Structure in the Vicinity of 
Nashua, N. H.,” in Proc. Iowa Acad. 
of Sciences, 1895. 

G. W. Towne, ’91-4; Instr. in 
Mathematics, Salem (Mass.) High 
School. 

H. B. Ward, ’90-2; Univ. of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; published : “ Food 
Supply of the Fish in the Great 
Lakes,” Nebraska Literary Mag. and 
Proc. Amer. Mic. Soc. ; “ Plankton 
Studies on Lake Michigan,” Bull. 
Michigan Fish Commission. 

W. B. Waterman, ’91-2 ; 24 Dorr 
St., Roxbury, Mass. 

K.G.T. Webster, 93-4 ; Master in 
English, Milton (Mass.) Acad., since 
1894. 

R. L. Weeks, ’90-1; ’93-5; Prof. 
of Romance Languages, Univ. of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., since 1895. 

E. L. Whitney, 88-90; Benzonia 
(Mich.) College ; during ’95-6, act- 
ing President ; published: “ Biblio- 
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graphy of Colonial South Carolina,” 
in Rept. Amer. Historical Ass’n. 

E. E. Wentworth, 91-2; Prof. of 
Rhetoric and of English Language 
and Literature, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., since 1894. 

H. K. White, ’91-3; in business, 
care Crane Co., Chicago; in ’94-5, 
tutor in Political Science, Univ. of 
Missouri ; published: “The History 
of the Union Pacific Railway,” in 
Economic Series of Univ. of Chicago. 

C. A. Williams, ’94-5; Principal 
Amherst (Mass.) High School since 
1895. 

A. B. Willmott, ’90-2 ; McMaster 
Univ., Toronto, Canada ; during this 
summer, Asst. on Geological Survey 
of Ontario. 

G. P. Winship, ’93-5; is issuing 
“ The Coronado Expedition, 1540- 
1542,” in xiii. Rept. U. S. Bureau of 
Ethnology. 

Of the 237 members of the Graduate 
Club between 1889 and 1895 inclusive, 
whose plans for next year have been 
ascertained, it appears that 53 are to 
be at Harvard either as Graduate 
Students or officers, 13 are engaged in 
Divinity, Law, or Medicine, 4 in busi- 
ness, 3 in literary work, and 2 in pri- 
vate study. Seventeen are to study 
abroad, and of these 10 in Germany. 
Of those teaching, 104 are in univer- 
sities and colleges of all grades, and 
35 are in High Schools (including 2 or 
3 in Normal Schools). Of the former 
group, there are at Univ. of Chicago, 
7; Univ. of Missouri, 6 ; Brown, 5 ; 
Columbia, Michigan, Illinois, Califor- 
nia, and Oberlin, each 4; Cornell, 
Mass. Inst. of Technology, Texas, and 
Indiana, each 3; Yale, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Dartmouth, Boston 
Univ., Worcester Polytechnic, Haver- 
ford, Union, each 2 ; one each in the 
State Universities of Vermont, Ohio, 
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Minnesota, Georgia, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Arkansas, Nebraska, and Ore- 
gon, and in 22 colleges in 6 North At- 
lantic, 2 South Atlantic, and 6 North 
Central States. Of the 35 teachers in 
Secondary Schools, 21 are found in the 
North Atlantic, 3 in the South Cen- 
tral, 10 in the North Central, and 1 in 
the Western States. Thus Harvard 
influence is broadly disseminated in 
the teachers she sends out from the 
Graduate School. 

All past members of the Graduate 
Club before the academic year 1895-6, 
who have not received circulars from 
me, will confer a favor by reporting 
the fact. Kindly keep me informed 
of changes of address and occupation. 

Chas. B. Davenport, ’89, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


HARVARD MEDICAL ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 


The following members have been 
added since the last report: Adams, 
Charles S., m ’94, Wollaston ; Ames, 
Azel, m ’71, 161 Shawmut St., Chel- 
sea; Anderson, Hyrum A., m ’96, 
Boston City Hospital ; Baird, Julian 
W., m ’90, College of Pharmacy, Bos- 
ton ; Barnes, Francis H., m 793, 1507 
Washington St. Boston ; Barnes, 
Harry A., m ’96, 17 Ivy St., Boston ; 
Barney, Charles N., m ’95, Mass. Gen. 
Hospital ; Burnham, Elmond A., m’94, 
4 Columbus Sq., Boston ; Carpenter, 
Dudley N., m ’96, 24 Middle St., 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Clark, John H., 
m 62, Naval Hospital, Chelsea ; Cool- 
idge, John N., m ’94, 20 Newbury 
St., Boston ; Cummings, Michael A., 
m ’88, 439 Bedford St., Fall River ; 
Davis, Charles H., m ’67, 61 Lincoln 
St., Worcester ; Elliot, Herbert, m 68, 
Arlington ; Ellsworth, Samuel W., 
m’96, Braintree ; Enebuske, Claés J., 
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m °96, 16 Louisburg Sq., Boston ; 
Fisher, James T., m ’96, 98 Moreland 
St., Boston; Fogg, Irving S., m ’77, 
Norwood ; Freeman, George F., m’96, 
464 Broadway, Chelsea ; Frost, Gil- 
man Du B., m ’92, Hanover ; Galla- 
gher, William H., m’96, 213 E. Eagle 
St., East Boston ; Garland, Albert S., 
m 66, Gloucester ; Goulding, Timothy 
F., m’96, 220 Sumner St., Somerville; 
Grant, William H., m ’96, 186 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston; Greene, 
Nathaniel, m ’62, 4 Park Sq., Boston ; 
Greenough, Robert B., m 96, Cam- 
bridge ; Hammond, Philip, m’94, 363 
Boylston St., Boston ; Holland, Hu- 
bert T., m’96, 275 Centre St., Jamaica 
Plain; Howard, Edwin C., m ’69, 
508 So. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Howes, Woodbridge R., m ’54, Hano- 
ver; Howland, Joseph B., m ’96, 29 
Webster St., Brookline ; Hubbard, 
Joshua C., m 96, Mass. Gen. Hospital ; 
Johnson, Orville E., m’94, Winthrop ; 
Lincoln, John C., m ’84, 14 Central 
Ave., Hyde Park ; Lindsey, Marshall 
L., m’63, 324 Main St., Athol ; Lyons, 
Frederick D., m ’96, 74 Myrtle St., 
Boston ; McCarthy, Timothy F., m’96, 
47 Condor St., East Boston ; McDer- 
mott, William V., m ’96, Peabody ; 
Mann, Arthur T., m ’96, Boston City 
Hospital ; Mehegan, Daniel J., m ’94, 
31 Broadway, Taunton ; Morse, 
Charles E., m’89, Wareham ; Mosher, 
Harris P., m ’96, 84 Francis St., 
Brookline ; O’Brien, John F., m 792, 
401 Bunker Hill St., Boston; Pearl, 
Frederic W., m ’94, Boston City Hos- 
pital ; Perry, Henry J., m 96, 187 
Warren Ave., Boston; Pleadwell, 
Frank L., m ’96, 12 Madison St., 
Taunton ; Pratt, Calvin, m 66, South 
St., Bridgewater ; Sanborn, John W., 
m ’96, 2821 Washington St., Boston ; 
Seudder, Gardner H., m ’96, 156 
Brattle St., Cambridge ; Simmons, 


[September, 


Moyses R., m ’82, Worthington 
Building, Boston; Smith, Fred. S., 
m ’95, North Andover; Smithwick, 
Marsena P., m 95, Boston City Hos- 
pital ; Stackpole, Frederick D., m’78, 
24 Kenilworth St., Roxbury; Star- 
bird, Edward P., m’94, 567 Dudley 
St., Boston ; Stickney, Edwin P., m’92, 
Arlington ; Swan, Roscoe W., m ’82, 
41 Pleasant St., Worcester ; Swift, 
Robert, m ’85, 813 South St., Roslin- 
dale, Boston ; Thorndike, William, 
m ’96, 80 Marlborough St., Boston ; 
Treanor, John P., m ’95, 998 Dorches- 
ter Ave., Dorchester ; Walkeys, Fred- 
erick W., m 796, Coral Ave., Win- 
throp ; Warren, Hobert E., m ’93, 
197 Beacon St., Boston ; Washburn, 
Jr., Frederic A., m 96,10 Maple St., 
New Bedford ; Waughop, Philip R., 
m 94, Fort Steilacoom, Washington ; 
Webber, Henry A., m ’96, Winthrop ; 
White, Charles J., m ’93, 259 Marl- 
borough St., Boston ; White, Leonard 
D., m’83, Uxbridge ; Young, Ernest 
B., m ’96, 94 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Walter Ela, ’71, Treas. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


For 103 years the tomb of John 
Hancock (H. C.,1754) in the Old Gran- 
ary Burying Ground has been marked 
only by the name “Hancock.” The 
bronze marker of the Sons of the 
American Revolution was placed in 
front of the tomb several years ago, 
and has since remained there. In 1894 
the General Court appropriated a sum 
of money for the erection of a suitable 
memorial to mark the spot. This has 
been completed. The monument is 16 
feet high; the base is of Milford gran- 
ite, 5 feet by 6 feet, and 20 inches 
thick. The shaft is 12 feet 6 inches 
long by 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 1 
foot 6 inches thick. The portrait on 
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the shaft is after Copley, and is sur- 
rounded by a wreath. The coat of 
arms of John Hancock, consisting of a 
shield, on which are three cocks on a 
hand, bearing the crest of a winged 
griffin, with the inscription ‘Obsta 
principiis,” will be displayed on the 
top of the stone. Under the portrait 
is this inscription: “This memorial 
erected A. D. MDCCCxCV. by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts to 
mark the grave of John Hancock.” 

Mayor Josiah Quincy, ’80, of Bos- 
ton, has created an Advisory Board on 
Public Institutions, and has appointed 
thereto the following Harvard men, 
representing the institutions desig- 
nated: Associated Charities, Dr. C. 
P. Putnam, 65; Mass. Prison Asso- 
ciation, S. J. Barrows, t’75,C. W. Birt- 
well, ’82; Suffolk District Medical 
Society, Edward Reynolds, ’81 ; Mass. 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, Dr. Augustus Thorndike, 
84; Citizens’ Association, W.,L. Put- 
nam, ’82 ; Medico-Psychological Soci- 
ety, Dr. H. C. Baldwin, ’80; Boston 
Provident Association, J. D. Williams, 
’66 ; Merchants’ Municipal Committee, 
G. P. Gardner, ’77. 

1860 was the first class to graduate 
over 100 men ; the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue gives it 110, of whom four re- 
eeived their A. B.’s after graduation. 
1883 had 205 A. B.’s. ; 1890 had 288 ; 
1891, 298 ; 1892 passed the 300 mark 
with 305 ; 1893 had 346 ; 1894, 350; 
1895 had 391, and 1896 had 396. 

Among the Harvard men who at- 
tended the Republican National Con- 
vention at St. Louis in June were Sen- 
ator H. C. Lodge, ’71, Curtis Guild, 
Jr., 81, R. O. Harris, ’77, W. O. Lus- 
combe, as delegates or alternates, and 
John Simpkins, ’85, G. H. Lyman, D. 
L. Pickman, ’73, and F. H. Appleton, 
69. 


At the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Chicago in July several 
Harvard men took an active part, 
either as delegates or visitors, viz. : 
Ex.-Gov. W. E. Russell, ’77, Josiah 
Quincy, ’80, Nathan Matthews, ’75, L. 
E. Sexton, ’84, Congressman Franklin 
Bartlett, ’69, Ex-Congressman Perry 
Belmont, ’72, Charles Warren, ’89, Ex- 
Congressman Wm. Everett, ’59, T. M. 
Osborne, ’34, and Asst. Secretary of 
the Treasury, C. S. Hamlin, ’83. 

Prof.C. R. Lanman has been made 
an honorary member of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, in recognition of his 
work as a Sanskrit scholar. 

Twelve Harvard men are members 
of the present Congress, viz.: Sena- 
tors, G. F. Hoar, ’46, and H. C. Lodge, 
°71, of Massachusetts ; Samuel Pasco, 
’58, of Florida ; W. E. Chandler, 154, 
of New Hampshire ; E. O. Wolcott, 
1°75, of Colorado. Representatives, 
John Simpkins, ’85, W. H. Moody, ’76, 
and J. F. Fitzgerald, M. S., ’84, of 
Massachusetts ; Franklin Bartlett, 69, 
and R. B. Mahany, ’88, of New York ; 
Melville Bull, 77, of Rhode Island ; 
G. E. Foss, ’85, and Vespasian War- 
ner, / ’68, of Illinois. 

Among the members of the Council 
of the American Copyright League 
are G. W. Green, ’76, W. D. Howells, 
h 67, F. D. Millet, 69, and Theo. 
Roosevelt, ’80. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Medical Society Dr. H. P. Walcott, 
58, was elected president; Albert 
Wood, m ’62, vice-president ; E. M. 
Buckingham, m ’74, treasurer ; F. W. 
Goss, ’62, secretary ; C. W. Swan, ’60, 
recording secretary ; Z. B. Adams, m 
53, orator; E. H. Brigham, m ’68, 
librarian. 

The officers of the Nahant Club are 
G. P. Upham, ’45, pres. ; Lawrence 
Curtis, ’70, sec.; T. S. Bradlee, ’90, 
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treas.; J. A. Blanchard, ’91, C. P. 
Curtis, Jr., ’83, P. V. R. Ely, ’78, 
Francis Peabody, Jr., L. S., 79, and 
D. B. Fay, ’81, exec. com. 

During the evening of July 12 the 
spontaneous combustion of some chem- 
icals in the top story of Boylston Hall 
caused a fire which, owing to the inten- 
sity of the fumes and the danger of 
pouring water on chemicals, the Cam- 
bridge Fire Department had some 
trouble in putting out. The loss was 
slight. 

Officers of the Roxbury Latin School 
Association are A. L. Lincoln, Jr., ’72, 
pres.; E. W. Baker, 82, vice-pres.; 
W. G. Nash, L. S.; Dr. H. L. Chase, 
82, directors. 

R. D. Weston-Smith, ’°86, Wm. S. 
Spaulding, ’88, E. R. Thayer, ’88, R. 
G. Fessenden, 90, R. C. Grew, ’95, 
and Nathan Hayward, ’95, are a com- 
mittee of the Harvard Alpha Delta 
Phi Association appointed to raise 
$25,000 for a new club-house. The 
address of the treasurer, Wm. S. 
Spaulding, is 23 Broad St., Boston. 

Among the present officers of the 
Massachusetts Cremation Society are 
Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, pres. ; John 
Homans, ’78, clerk ; John Ritchie, 
61, treas. ; the Rev. E. H. Hall, 51, 
Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, Prof. F. J. 
Child, 46, Bishop Wm. Lawrence, 
71, hon. vice-pres.; Dr. J. R. Chad- 
wick, 65, Augustus Hemenway, ’75, 
B. S. Ladd, ’70, Russell Sturgis, ’78, 
John Ritchie, ’61, directors. 

Wadsworth House has been repaint- 
ed a “Colonial” yellow with white 
trimmings. 

The Boston Society of Natural 
History elected at its annual meeting 
N. S. Shaler, s ’62, C. P. Bowditch, 
’63, and E. S. Morse, h ’92, vice-presi- 
dents; Alpheus Hyatt, s 62, curator ; 
E. A. Bangs, ’84, W. G. Farlow, ’66, 


[September, 


B. T. Jackson, s 84, G. H. Parker, 
s’87, and A. L. Rotch, h’ 91, councilors 
for three years. 

At the annual Episcopal Convention 
in Boston, Bishop Lawrence, ’71, ap- 
pointed R. T. Paine, ’55, Russell 
Sturgis, ’°78, and A. J. C. Sowdon, 
57, on a committee to secure ade- 
quate salaries for clergymen. 

Among the officers of the Norfolk 
(Mass.) South District Medical So- 
ciety are Drs. T. H. Dearing, m’61, 
pres.; J. A.Gordon, m ’71, vice-pres.; 
O. H. Howe, m ’86, commissioner of 
trials ; J. H. Gilbert, m’53, councilor ; 
G. W. Tinkham, m’71, and J. H. Rob- 
bins, m ’67, censors. 

The Boston Latin School Associ- 
ation has for president E. S. Dixwell, 
27; E. E. Hale, ’39, is vice-pres.; G. 
R. Nutter, ’85, sec. and treas.; Moses 
Merrill, ’56, librarian; H. F. Jenks, 
63, H. W. Haynes, ’51, W. B. Allen, 
78, C. M. Green, ’74, and G. H. Nor- 
cross, 75, standing committee. 

Among the vice-presidents of the 
New England Watch and Ward 
Society are the Revs. E. W. Donald, 
E. E. Hale, ’39, andG. A. Gordon, ’81, 
Dr. C. J. Blake, m ’65, J. G. Thorp, 
°79, and R. T. Paine, ’55. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Middlesex (Mass.) South District 
Medical Society, held in the Unitarian 
Building, Watertown, G. C. Pierce, 
m ’66, was chosen president; E. H. 
Stevens, m ’67, vice-president ; Albert 
August, m ’92, secretary; J. T. G. 
Nichols, m 59, member of nominating 
committee of the Mass. Medical So- 
ciety ; J. E. Cleaves, 76, and C. C. 
Foster, ’80, censors; G. C. Pierce, 
m ’66, E. D. Hooker, m 84, J. T. G. 
Nichols, m ’59, H. P. Walcott, 58, 
A. L. Norris, m 65, A. C. Webber, 
m °49, Morrill Wyman, ’33, R. A. 
Blood, m ’70, G. N. P. Mead, m ’86, 
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Z. B. Adams, m ’53, A. G. Griffin, 
m’83, J. L. Sullivan, m’49, R. P. Lor- 
ing, m’75, D. E. Baker, m ’83, L. R. 
Stone, m ’54, T. M. Durell, m ’79, 
W. A. Bell, ’73, councilors. 

The Rev. J. G. Brooks, t ’75, is 
president of the Political Equality As- 
sociation of Cambridge, among whose 
other officers are Prof. W. M. Davis, 
s 69, and C. A. Duniway, p 94, di- 
rectors ; Prof. J. H. Beale, ’82, vice- 
president ; and Prof. Eugene Wam- 
baugh, ’76, treasurer. 

T. J. Coolidge, ’50, F. W. Taussig, 
79, and John Lowell, ’43, are mem- 
bers of the new Taxation Commission 
appointed by Governor Wolcott, ’70. 

On June 17, the Abigail Adams 
chapter, Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, erected a cairn upon the spot on 
Penn’s Hill, Quincey, where Abigail 
Adams, wife of Pres. John Adams, 
1755, stood with her son, Pres. John 
Quincey Adams, 1787, and listened to 
the booming of the cannon and saw 
the smoke of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

An Anti-Biennial League has been 
formed to agitate against the pro- 
posed adoption of biennial elections 
in Massachusetts. Ex-Gov. G. S., 
Boutwell, h ’51, is president ; Senator 
G. F. Hoar, ’46, and ex-Gov. J. D. 
Long, °57, are vice-presidents ; and 
Gamaliel Bradford, ’49, treasurer. 

The Old South Lecture Course 
(Boston) has been devoted this sum- 
mer to American Historians. Among 
the lecturers and subjects were : “ Cot- 
ton Mather,” 1678, by Barrett Wen- 
dell, °77; “Wm. H. Prescott,” ’14, 
by Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70 ; “ Fran- 
cis Parkman,” 744, by John Fiske, 
63. 

Prizes. — The final competition for 


the Boylston Prizes in declamation 
was held in Sanders Theatre May 14. 
The awards were as follows: Two 
first prizes of $60 each to C. F. Gregg, 
96, “The Venezuela Resolution,” E. 
O. Wolcott and F. R. Steward, 796, 
“Argument in Waddill vs. Wise,” F. T. 
Greenhalge; three second prizes of 
$45 each to R.C. Thomas, 796, “A 
Charge for France,” John Heard, Jr., 
A. C. Train, 96, ‘The Law,” O. W. 
Holmes, Jr., and H. B. Huntington, 
’97, “ Harvard College in the War,” 
O. W. Holmes, Jr. —C. E. Noyes, Gr., 
for a thesis entitled “Joseph and 
Thomas Wharton in their Relation to 
the English Romantic Movement,” 
received the G. B. Sohier Prize of 
$250 for the best thesis presented by 
a successful candidate for honors in 
English or modern literature. — P. O. 
Skinner, 96, won the Sales Prize of $45 
to be awarded to the “ best scholar in 
Spanish having begun his studies at 
Harvard.” — The following Bowdoin 
Prizes were awarded: $100 to A. W. 
Hodgman, Gr., for a translation into 
Greek; $100 to C. A. Brown, ’97, and 
G. H. Dorr, ’97, working in concert, 
for an essay entitled “A History of 
Tammany Hall;” $75 to S. P. De- 
lany, 96, for an essay entitled “The 
Fanatical Element in the German 
Reformation ;” $75 to S. B. Fay, ’96, 
for an essay on the same subject. — J. 
A. L. Odde, ’98, won the Sargent Prize 
of $100 for the best metrical transla- 
tion of a lyric poem of Horace. The 
selection for 1896 was the fifth ode 
of the third book.— The Dante Prize 
of $50 was awarded to J. D. M. Ford, 
Gr., for an essay on “Dante’s In- 
fluence on Spanish Literature during 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centu- 
ries.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


H. S. Stone, [’94], has dissolved 
partnership with Kimball, and now is 
sole publisher of The Chap-Book at 
Chicago. 

Prof. E. C. Pickering, s ’65, has 
issued a catalogue of “ Miscellaneous 
Papers, 1888-1895,” by the staff of 
the Harvard Observatory. His brief 
statement of “The Algol Variable 
B. D.+ 17° 4367” and M. Fleming’s 
“Stars having Peculiar Spectra” have 
been reprinted from the Astrophysical 
Journal. 

The Charitable Organization So- 
ciety of Baltimore, Md., has printed 
“Recollections of the Life of John 
Glenn,” ’47, by Pres. D. C. Gilman, 
h’76, and a review of his charitable 
work, by J. R. Brackett, ’83. 

“ Development of Trial by Jury,” 
Part I of “ Evidence at the Common 
Law,” by Professor J. B. Thayer, ’52, 
has been issued by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 

Wm. A. Stone, 86, has written a 
text-book of “ Experimental Physics,” 
designed for the upper classes in high 
schools and academies, and for ele- 
mentary work in colleges. (Ginn: 
Boston.) 

Of five members of the editorial 
board of the recently established P. E. 
monthly journal, The Church, three are 
Harvard men, viz.: The Revs. Fred. 
Palmer, ’69, H. S. Nash, ’78, and J. 
W. Suter, ’81. The Church is issued 
monthly, and published by E. P. Guild 
& Co., Boston. 








[September, 


W. W. Newell, ’59, has furnished 
an introduction and notes to “ Current 
Superstitions,” edited by Fanny D. 
Bergen, and forming the fourth volume 
of the Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society. The collection is ad- 
mirably classified, and has been gath- 
ered from all parts of North America 
where English is spoken. 

E. F. Fenollosa, ’74, has written a 
short descriptive and critical essay on 
the “Mural Paintings in the Boston 
Public Library,’ which B. F. Curtis, 
’88 (6 Beacon St., Boston), has printed 
in pamphlet form. 

In the April issue of the Denison 
Quarterly, published at Granville, O., 
G. A. Dorsey, ’90, gave a “ History of 
the Study of Anthropology at Harvard 
University,” which has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. 

Dr. J. W. Fewkes, ’75, has reprinted 
from the American Anthropologist two 
papers, — “ A Contribution to Ethno- 
botany,” and “The Prehistoric Cul- 
ture of Tusayan ;” and from 7'he Jour- 
nal of American Folk-Lore, “The 
Oraibi Flute Altar.” 

Thomas S. Blair, ’44,is the author 
of “Human Progress: What can 
Man do to further it?” published 
by W. R. Jenkins, New York. (Price 
$1.50.) 

R. C. Rogers, L.S., ’86, has written 
a sea-story of the War of 1812, called 
“ Will o’ the Wasp.” (Putnam: New 
York.) 

Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, is continuing 
in the American Journal of Numis- 
matics his catalogue of “ Medals, 
Jetons, and Tokens Illustrative of the 
Science of Medicine.” The last issue 
received goes through No. 1050. 

“Labor and its Relations to Law,” 
by F. J. Stimson, ’76, consists of four 
lectures delivered at the Plymouth 
School of Ethics, July, 1895. The 
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chapters are: “History of the Law 
of Labor,” “The Employment Con- 
tract,” “ Strikes and Boycotts,” “ Fore- 
cast of the Future.” (Scribner : New 
York.) 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, h ’86, has 
issued through the Century Co., New 
York, his “Collected Poems,” in one 
volume. 

“ Toci Iocosi-Acta Saturnalibus ” is 
a little Latin play by F. W. Coburn, 
91, performed by the pupils of the 
Ethical Culture Schools in New York 
city on Dec. 23 and Feb. 22 last. The 
music, by M. P. E. Groszmann, accom- 
panies the pamphlet, which is for sale 
at the Ethical Culture Schools, 109 
W. 54th St. and 669 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

The pupils of the Lowell High 
School issued on April 3 a special 
number of their Review, devoted 
wholly to memorials of the late Gov. 
F. T. Greenhalge, ’63. 

Prof. W. M. Sloane has written a 
life of Dr. James McCosh, h ’68. 

Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, has written 
an introduction to the lectures on 
Russian Literature delivered at Har- 
vard last winter by Prince Wolkonsky, 
and recently published by Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., Boston. 

“ The Graduate Courses ” for 1896- 
97, offered by twenty-three of our 
leading colleges and universities, has 
been edited by C. A. Duniway, p ’94, 
and published by Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 

In a small volume entitled “The 
Strong and Weak Inflection in Greek,” 
B. F. Harding, ’78, headmaster of the 
Belmont School, presents (1) a sim- 
plified classification of Greek noun 
and verb inflection, on the basis of 
the difference in the formation of the 
stem ; and (2) an analysis of the more 
unusual Greek formations, together 


with an appendix showing the adap- 
tability of the same phraseology and 
system to Latin inflection. (Ginn: 
Boston.) 

Dr. E. J. Young, ’48, has printed 
his memoir of Dr. A. P. Peabody, ’26, 
prepared for the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety. 

The Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation has printed the oration in 
honor of Col. William Prescott, de- 
livered by William Everett, ’59, last 
autumn. 

C. M. Walsh, ’84, has an article on 
the “History of Currency” in the 
July number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics. 

On Commencement, shortly after 
the exercises in Sanders Theatre, the 
room occupied by the Class of 746 in 
Thayer Hall was the scene of a very 
enjoyable ceremony. This was the 
presentation to Prof. G. M. Lane of 
a memorial volume which had been 
prepared without his knowledge by 
his colleagues and former pupils to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
his graduation from Harvard. The 
presentation was made by Prof. J. B. 
Greenough, ’56, in a Latin oration, to 
which Dr. Lane appropriately re- 
sponded. The colleagues and many 
of the classmates of Dr. Lane were 
present. Tothe volume, which forms 
vol. vii of the Harvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology, are prefixed a dedi- 
eatory epistle in Latin and the follow- 
ing epigram : — 

EIKYKAION licit haec MIAIAEIAN scripta 
vocart 

A Lanio veniunt et redeunt ad eum ; 

Scilicet hic juvenis doctrinae semina 
sparsit 

Quorum nunc fructus percipit ipse senex. 


The contents of the memorial vol- 
ume are as follows: “On the Extent 
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of the Deliberative Construction in 
Relative Clauses in Greek,” W. W. 
Goodwin, ’51 ; “Some Features of the 
Contrary to Fact Construction,” J. B. 
Greenough, 56 ; “ Studies in the Text 
of Lucretius,” W. Everett, ’59 ; “On 
‘Os Colvmnatvm ’ (Plaut. M. G. 211) 
and Ancient Instruments of Confine- 
ment,” Frederic D. Allen; “ Cicero’s 
Journey into Exile,” C. L. Smith, ’63 ; 
“Five Interesting Greek Impera- 
tives,” J. H. Wright ; “The Plot of 
the Agamemnon,” Louis Dyer, ’74 ; 
“Musonius the Etruscan,” C. P. Par- 
ker; “Notes on the Anapaests of 
Aischylos,’”” H. W. Smyth, ’78 ; “The 
Dates of the Exiles of Peisistratos,” 
H. N. Fowler, ’80 ; “ Coronelli’s Maps 
of Athens,” J. R. Wheeler, p ’85; 
“Notes on Persius,” M. H. Morgan, 
81; “Notes on Suetonius,” A. A. 
Howard, ’82; “ Varia Critica,” H. 
W. Hayley, p 88; “A Point of Or- 
der in Greek and Latin,” J. W. H. 
Walden, ’88; “Omens and Augury 
in Plautus,” C. B. Gulick, ’90; ‘ Syl- 
labification in Roman Speech,” W. 
G. Hale, ’70. 

W. A. Stone, ’86, has just published 
a book entitled “ Experimental Phy- 
sies.” (Ginn & Co.) 

In Scribners’ series, “ American 
Summer Resorts,” Robert Grant, ’73, 
has written “The North Shore of 
Massachusetts.” 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co. (Boston) 
announce “The Love Story of Ursula 
Wolcott,” a tale, by C. K. Bolton, 
90. 

Harper & Bros. have issued a new, 
cheap edition of “Robinson Crusoe’s 
Money,” by D. A. Wells, s 51; they 
also announce a new novel, “Love 
is a Spirit,” by Julian Hawthorne 
[66]. 

N. H. Dole, ’74, has published 
“On the Point,” a description of a 
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summer in an abandoned seaside cot- 
tage. (Joseph Knight Co.) 

Dr. C. R. Eastman, ’90, has trans- 
lated Dr. von Zittel’s work on Palae- 
ontology. (Maemillan.) 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued 
a second edition of “The Nimble Dol- 
lar and other Stories,” by C. M. 
Thompson, ’86. 

A second edition of “Silver in Eu- 
rope,” by S. D. Horton, ’64, is an- 
nounced by the Macmillan Co. 

B. W. Wells, ’77, has edited Au- 
gier’s Le Gendre de M. Poirier, sup- 
plying an introduction and notes. (D. 
C. Heath & Co.) 

“ Peasant Rents,” by Richard Jones, 
has been edited by Prof. W. J. Ash- 
ley. (Macmillan Co.) 

R. Beall (Washington) has issued 
“The Gold Standard,” by Brooks 
Adams, ’70. 

Prof. Kuno Francke has published 
“ Social Forces in German Literature, 
a Study in the History of Civiliza- 
tion.” (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Two essays by R. W. Emerson, ’21, 
written for Bowdoin Prizes in 1820- 
21, have recently been discovered. The 
Rey. E. E. Hale, ’39, contributes an 
introduction to the volume, which is 
published by Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, has written 
an introduction to M. P. Follett’s 
“The Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives.” (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 

The Maemillan Co. has published 
“Studies in Structure and Style,” by 
W. T. Brewster, 92. Prof. G. R. 
Carpenter, ’86, has written an intro- 
duction to the book. 

“ A Parting and a Meeting,” by W. 
D. Howells, h ’67, has been published 
by Harper. 

A Life of Charles Bulfinch, 1781, 
the architect, has been written by 
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Ellen S. Bulfinch. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) 

H. H. Furness, ’54, is at work upon 
the Variorum Edition of The Win- 
ter’s Tale. 

J. A. Tufts, 78, has edited “The 
Lady of the Lake.” (Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn.) 

Dr. E. O. Otis, ’71, has reprinted 
from medical journals two articles, 
viz.: “The Sanatorium, or Closed 
Treatment of Phthisis,” and ‘The 
Value of Respiratory Gymnastics in 
Maintaining the Integrity of the 
Lungs and as an Aid in the Treat- 
ment of Diseases of these Organs.” 

Waldron Bates, ’79, has prepared a 
new map of Mt. Desert Island, Me. 

“Symbolism in Ancient American 
Art,” by Prof. F. W. Putnam and C. 
C. Willoughby has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form from the Proceedings 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

To the Revue internationale de l’ En- 
seignement, Paris, for June 15, Wm. 
H. Schofield, p ’95, contributed an 
article on “Les Universités de France 
et de Amérique.” Reprinted by Ar- 
mand Colin et Cie., Rue de Méziéres, 
Paris. 

Dr. C. R. Sanger, Secretary of the 
Class of ’81, furnishes the following 
list of recent publications by members 
of that Class: “ Christ the Orator, or, 
Never Man Spake like this Man,” 
T. A. Hyde, ’81 (Boston, Arena Pub- 
lishing Co., pp. 212. Price $1.25) ; 
“A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory,” T. A. Hyde, ’81, and W. 
Hyde, ’81, pp. 653 (Boston, Arena 
Publishing Co. Price $2.00); “A 
Book of Offices and Prayers for Priest 
and People,” J. W. Suter, ’81, and C. 
M. Addison (New York : James Pott 
& Co., 1896); “Minor Tactics of 
Chess,” E. C. Howell, ’83, and F. K. 


Young (Boston : Roberts Bros., 1893); 
“ Whist Openings,” E. C. Howell, ’83 
(Boston: the Author, 1896); Allyn 
and Bacon’s College Latin Series is 
under the general editorship of Prof. 
C. E. Bennett (Cornell) and J. C. 
Rolfe, ’81; C. T. Dazey, ’81, has 
written the following plays: — The 
Model Husband ; In Old Kentucky ; 
The War of Wealth; The Old Lime 
Kiln ; and is co-author of Rival Can- 
didates and A War-time Wedding. 

G. A. Wentworth, ’58, has written 
“A Practical Arithmetic,”’ published 
by Ginn, Boston. 

Edward Robinson, ’79, has just 
completed a new, enlarged edition of 
his “ Catalogue of Casts from Greek 
and Roman Sculpture in the Museum 
of Fine Arts,” Boston. (For sale at 
the Museum ; by mail 65 cents ; pp. 
300.) 

To “The Cambridge of 1896,” a 
handsome volume commemorating the 
city’s semi-centennial, many articles 
were contributed by Harvard men. 
Mayor Bancroft, ’78, described the 
municipal government, Ex-Gov. W. 
E. Russell, ’77, the Rindge gifts, F. 
H. Viaux, ’70, the proposed enbank- 
ment ; Dr. H. P. Walcott, 58, wrote 
on the health of Cambridge, W. J. 
Rolfe, h ’59, on the Publie Library, 
Dr. Alex. McKenzie, ’59, on the Prot- 
estant Churches, Judge C. J. Me- 
Intire, L. S., ’75, on the Catholic 
Churches, Dr. Morrill Wyman, ’33, on 
the Cambridge Hospital, W. T. Piper, 
74, on the Associated Charities, Pres. 
C. W. Eliot, ’53, on the relations of 
Harvard with Cambridge, Dr. D. A. 
Sargent on the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium, Arthur Gilman on Radcliffe 
College, Prof. John Trowbridge s 65, 
on the Physical Laboratory, John 
Fiske, ’63, on the Beginning of Cam- 
bridge, A. McF. Davis, s ’54, on Cam- 
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bridge Town, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
*41, on Life in Cambridge Town, and 
B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, on Harvard Col- 


lege. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD MEN. 

American Historical Review. (July.) 
‘“*The Bohun Wills, II,” M. M. Bigelow, 
p79; ‘* The Battle of Long Island,’’ C. 
F, Adams, 756. 

Arena. (June.) Celsus, the First Pagan 
Critic of Christianity,’ S. J. Barrows, 
£775. 

Atlantic Monthly. (June.) ‘ Restriction 
of Immigration,” F. A. Walker, h °83. 
(July.) ‘‘The Real Problems of Demo- 
eracy,’’ E. L. Godkin, A ’71; “A Cen- 
tury’s Progress in Science,” John Fiske, 
°63; ‘* The United States and the Anglo- 
Saxon Future,” E. J. Phelps, h’89. (Aug.) 
‘** Present Conditions of Literary Produc- 
tion,’’? Paul Shorey, ’78; ‘Barnard and 
McCosh,”’ D. C. Gilman, / ’76; ‘* A Holi- 
day with Montaigne,’ H. D. Sedgwick, 
Jr., ’82 ; ** Poetic Rhythm in Prose,’’ E. 
E. Hale, Jr., °83; ‘‘ Judith and Holofer- 
nes,” T. B. Aldrich, A °96, 

Century. (Aug.) ‘Li Hung Chang,” 
J. W. Foster, L. S., ’58; ‘‘ An Open-eyed 
Conspiracy,’? W. D. Howells, A ’67. 

Citizen. (June.) ‘* What Part should 
Music have in Education?’’ T. W. Su- 
rette, Sp., 80. 

Cosmopolitan. (June.) ‘* Suburban 
Homes,”’ R. C. Sturgis, 81. 

Educational Review. (June.) ‘ Col- 
lege Organization and Government,” C. 
F. Thwing, ’76; ‘‘ College Entrance Re- 
quirements in Science,” R.S. Tarr, s 91. 

Harper’s. (July.) ‘‘ English Elections,” 
H. C. Lodge, ’71; ‘* Ohio,’”’ C. F. Thwing, 
76. (Aug.) “The White Mr. Longfel- 
low,” W. D. Howells, A °67 ; ** Two Mor- 
mons from Muddlety,’’ L. E. Mitchell, 
L.S.. 85; “* The Wreck of the Columbia,” 
Simon Newcomb, / ’58. 

Forum. (July.) “Jefferson and his 
Party To-day,”? W. E. Russell, 77; ‘* Rea- 
sons for an Immediate Arbitration Treaty 
with England,’ C. W. Eliot, 53; “ Mr. 
Cleveland’s Second Administration,” G. 
W. Green, ’76; ‘‘Substitutes for the Sa- 
loon,’’ F. G. Peabody, °69. 

National Review. (June.) ‘* Arthur 
Young,” Leslie Stephen, A ’90. 
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New World. (June.) ‘‘ Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Letters,’ Milton Reed, ’68. 

North American Review. (June.) ‘* The 
Sky Scrapers of Rome,” R. Lanciani, 
Ah °86; ‘* Environment and Man in New 
England,’’ N. S. Shaler, s 62. (July.) 
**Sound Money the Safeguard of Labor,”’ 
R. B. Mahany, ’88, 

Poet-Lore. (June.) ‘*Sordello,’’ C. C. 
Everett, t °59. 

Scribner’s. (June.) ‘In the Balkans,” 
Henry Norman, ’81. (Aug.) ‘* After,” 
G. C. Lodge, 96; “In an Alcove,’ C. 
Scollard, Sp., ’85. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


—The United States of America, 1765- 
1865. By Edward Channing, ’78. 
(Maemillan : New York.) We find 
this a difficult book to criticise within 
the limits marked out. If we say that 
the substance is in general worthy of 
close attention, we still need to qualify 
by saying that with more than one of 
Prof. Channing’s conclusions we should 
not agree. On the other hand, if we 
say that with Prof. Channing’s style 
we have much fault to find, we ought 
in justice to point out qualifying ex- 
cellences. But for all this, space does 
not serve. What can be stated with- 
out reserve, however, is the fact that 
much material has been condensed into 
asmallroom. In comparing this man- 
ual with other recent ones on the same 
period, we find that this has almost 
constantly the advantage in compact- 
ness : where it differs to its disadvan- 
tage is in being a history neither whol- 
ly critical nor wholly narrative. Unlike 
Prof. John Fiske, for example, Prof. 
Channing does not stick to telling rapid- 
ly a vivid story: he is more interested in 
criticising men, motives, and measures 
than in simply describing them, and as 
a result his matter lacks homogeneity. 
At times it seems as if Prof. Channing 
presupposes in his reader or students a 
knowledge of the facts he criticises. 
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Thisis a mistake. Every book, especial- 
ly every text-book, should be complete 
in itself. Prof. Channing, disregard- 
ing this rule, tells us, for instance, 
that “Lincoln was murdered by a de- 
mented sympathizer with the cause of 
disunion.” The reader must go else- 
where to learn the name of the “ de- 
mented sympathizer.” Would that be 
a good manual of Roman history which 
omitted to mention by name Brutus 
and Cassius among the assassins of 
Caesar? The example we cite is tri- 
fling, perhaps, but the principle is not. 
Most commendable is the absence of 
spread-eagleism in Prof. Channing’s 
report of our wars with England. He 
maintains that England was strictly 
legal in the various acts by which she 
exasperated the colonies to revolt. He 
declares with equal positiveness that 
the civil war was a quarrel based on 
the right to secede, slavery being only 
an incidental question. But we have 
already said enough to indicate that 
this is a manual which students of this 
period will do well to consult. In clos- 
ing, we will cite a few specimens of 
Prof. Channing’s style, in the hope 
that our American writers of text- 
books may be led, after long exhorta- 
tion, to write at least simple, gram- 
matical English. At present, they 
seem to look down contemptuously on 
the art of composition. ‘The war be- 
gun in New England was recommenced 
in the Middle Colonies. Before the 
conquest of either of these sections 
was fairly certain, the conquest of the 
South was undertaken. The New 
Englanders proved themselves able to 
deal with every force the British gov- 
ernment placed in that section” (p. 79). 
This means, as it reads, that the New 
Englanders were fighting the British 
forces in the South,—a statement not 
elsewhere recorded in the history of 


the Revolution. The dissolution of 
the legislative body or the abdication 
of a governor were regarded as of lit- 
tle moment” (p. 38). ‘“It[the Bill 
of Rights] contained an admirable 
exposition of the American theory of 
government, only equaled in that re- 
spect by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and by the Bill of Rights drawn 
up by John Adams and adopted by 
Massachusetts in 1780” (p. 85). 
The general reader naturally supposes 
that the Declaration of Independence 
was drawn up by Thomas Jefferson 
and adopted in Philadelphia on July 
4,1776. “Lee . . . reached Pope 
before McClellan’s troops could be 
placed firmly in the former’s grasp. 
Jackson, by one of his extraordi- 
nary marches, placed his corps (p. 
276). . . . Lee, retreating south- 
ward to place himself . . . (p. 277). 
Placing thirty thousand men” . . - 
(p. 279). Let us conclude our un- 
pleasant task of fault-finding by ask- 
ing Prof. Channing why it is neces- 
sary to refer to historic celebrities as 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Lincoln? How long must a man 
be dead, or how celebrated, before he 
can escape being “ Mistered ” ? 

— Buddhism in Translations. By 
Henry Clarke Warren, 79. (Cam- 
bridge: published by Harvard Uni- 
versity. Vol. iii of the Harvard 
Oriental Series, edited by Professor 
C. R. Lanman.) Books on Buddhism 
arenow not rare. The study of Pali 
and of the Buddhist Scriptures has 
made great strides since Burnouf, half 
a century ago, laid the foundations of 
the science. Not to speak of earlier 
works, the life and teaching of the 
Buddha have recently been ably dis- 
cussed by Senart, Kern, Oldenberg, 
Rhys Davids, Copleston, and others, a 
number of Pali texts have been edited, 
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and several volumes of translations 
into English have appeared. Mr. 
Warren remarks that there is little 
excuse for not deriving our knowledge 
of Buddhism from the most authen- 
tic sources. But, notwithstanding the 
works already published, there has 
been need of a book which should give 
the essence of the Buddhistie thought 
in a precise English presentation of 
its original form, with just a word 
of explanation to guide the reader. 
Buddhist literature is very extensive, 
and, while some knowledge of it has 
become a necessity for every educated 
man, it is not easy for the general 
reader to know what to choose out of 
the mass of translations. Mr. War- 
ren has made a judicious selection 
from the whole body of the Scriptures, 
and given it very attractive and ef- 
fective form. While his main reliance 
has been on printed texts, he has used 
a number of manuscripts, the most 
important of which are four copies 
(sent to him from England) of Bud- 
dhaghosa’s extensive and systematic 
treatise called the “ Way of Purity.” 
The extracts are arranged in chapters, 
according to the subject-matter, and 
to each chapter is prefixed a brief 
introductory discourse explaining its 
contents ; the chapters deal with the 
Buddha, sentient existence, Karma 
and rebirth, meditation and Nirvana, 
and the Order. Of the correctness of 
the translation Pali specialists must 
judge ; the general reader will feel 
grateful to the author for his idio- 
matic and vigorous English, which 
gives a satisfactory air of realness to 
these discussions, lying, as it may seem 
to some, very far away from the re- 
gion of every-day experience and need. 
At the same time, he preserves the 
delightful rotundity and the soothing 
repetitions of the Pali style, with its 
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quaint and impressive combination of 
tiresome detail, metaphysical acute- 
ness, and ethical elevation. The Occi- 
dental, while reading these pages, is 
lulled, in spite of his religion of action, 
into a gentle aspiration after the Nir- 
vana, the delightsomeness of which is 
so feelingly expounded, and the way 
to which is so clearly set forth. Mr. 
Warren does not go into critical ex- 
amination of the literature. His aim 
is to give the Buddhistie idea in its 
own dress, and for that purpose it is 
sufficient to present the characteristic 
discourses of the canonical books ; 
whether the thought comes directly 
or indirectly from Gotama Buddha is 
a question of secondary importance. 
Our thanks are due to Mr. Warren 
for the admirable way in which he has 
performed his task, and the editor of 
the Harvard Oriental Series is to be con- 
gratulated on the appearance of this 
new volume of the series. The pre- 
ceding volumes have been editions of 
texts, one a collection of Buddhist 
stories in Sanskrit, by Professor Kern, 
of Leiden ; the other a Sankhya com- 
mentary, by Professor Garbe, of Ko- 
nigsberg. This volume appeals toa 
wider circle, and the editor has wisely 
fixed the price at a sum which puts 
it within everybody’s reach. The de- 
mands made on the editor’s time by 
this series are great, but his expendi- 
ture of labor is justified by the result. 
—C.H.T. 

— Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. Va- 
riorum edition. Edited by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, ’74. (Jos. Knight Co. : 
Boston.) Mr. Dole has achieved a 
work of permanent value. FitzGer- 
ald’s rifacimento of the Tent-maker’s 
quatrains is the one great poem pro- 
duced in England in the past forty 
years by a man who was not already 
known when it appeared. We hear 
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much of Swinburne, of course, and 
the fact remains that since 1860 he 
has published some 70,000 metrical 
and rhyming lines ; but FitzGerald’s 
400 lines of poetry are worth, and will 
outlast, all the honeyed verbosity of 
Swinburne and all his imitators. ‘The 
one thing that does not live in liter- 
ature is diffusiveness. But Omar’s 
rubdiydt have so many other claims, 
besides compactness, to permanence, 
that Mr. Dole may rest assured that he 
has expended his research, erudition, 
and care on a work that deserves the 
distinction of a variorum edition. Mr. 
Dole has literally exhausted the field. 
He gives biographical sketches of 
Hyde, Ouseley, Purgstall, Riickert, 
and other predecessors of FitzGerald, 
and an interesting account of the 
“Laird of Little Grange” himself. 
He quotes the most important pas- 
sages from articles on Omar. He 
prints side by side, for comparison, 
the versions of FitzGerald, Nicholas, 
McCarthy, Kerney, Whinfield, Garner, 
Bodenstedt, and Von Schack. He 
gives a selection of the notes of the 
various commentators, with discussion 
of the proper interpretation of Omar’s 
apparent Epicureanism. In a word, 
Mr. Dole’s edition should be hence- 
forth the edition of the Tent-maker’s 
rubdiydt, especially since the publish- 
ers have contributed to make the 
volumes as satisfactory in binding, 
type, and paper as the editor has made 
them in substance. Portraits of Fitz- 
Gerald and Bodenstedt serve as fron- 
tispieces. 

— Human Progress: What can Man 
do to further it? By Thomas S. Blair, 
44. (William R. Jenkins : New 
York.) The most pressing of all social, 
perhaps of all political, questions at 
the present time is that of capital and 
labor. The unequal distribution of 


fortunes in the world, the ease and 
luxury, if not the wasteful extrava- 
gance, of the few, and the hardship, 
the grinding care and toil, of the many, 
form a contrast which arrests the at- 
tention of all, and awakens the sym- 
pathy of those who are most favor- 
ably placed. Anybody who offers the 
chance of remedy for this state of 
things is sure of an eager audience, 
and the more so the more confidently 
he asserts his claim. It was this 
which gave such widespread popu- 
larity to the “ Progress and Poverty” 
of Henry George. The confident tone 
in which, after setting forth the evils 
of poverty, he proclaimed a new gospel 
which was sure to remove these evils, 
secured for him enthusiastic readers. 
It was only at the end of the book 
that those who knew anything of life 
and of the world laid it down with a 
sad exclamation, “ And is that all?” 
Our author is not so confident as 
Henry George, and does not attempt 
to reduce his reasoning to practical 
details. He says, what is undoubted- 
ly true, that all practical advance has 
been preceded by an increase of know- 
ledge and logical reasoning from prem- 
ises. He begins by setting aside what 
he calls the classical Political Econo- 
my as having increased the antagonism 
between classes, and as having assumed 
that the riches of the few must be ob- 
tained at the expense of the many, and 
aims to start a new doctrine which 
shall reconcile the claims of both. He 
sets forth the undoubted advantages 
of modern scientific improvement, of 
transportation, and facilities of pro- 
duction. To these he adds the im- 
provement of individual character by 
education, thrift, and mutual helpful- 
ness. The tone of the book is such as 
to command both interest and sym- 
pathy. Still there is a ring of self- 
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confidence and modest depreciation of 
the efforts of earlier writers, which in 
itself excites a feeling of distrust. 
When one gets to the end, he is 
still tempted to ask himself whether 
any great contribution has been made 
to the practical improvement of hu- 
man conditions, and whether sufficient 
preparation has been furnished to en- 
able the reader to accept without hesi- 
tation the final sentence: “A gov- 
ernment of the labor class, by the 
labor class, for the labor class, intel- 
ligently administered, is the best of 
governments for every class.” When 
we find that the writer is a decided 
advocate for protection, and to a cer- 
tain extent of state socialism, it may 
be admitted that the average mind, 
whether it goes with or against him, 
is thrown out of the equable balance 
requisite for calmly following a met- 
aphysical investigation. 

—A Dictionary of Chemical Solubili- 
ties, Inorganic. By Arthur Messinger 
Comey, *80. (The Macmillan Co. : 
London and New York. Price $5.00.) 
Ever since the very useful Dictionary 
of Solubilities of Professor Storer 
went out of print, the need of a simi- 
lar work, which should include recent 
data, has been for a long time felt. 
As time went on, the accumulation of 
material made the preparation of 
such a book the more laborious. We 
are indebted, therefore, to Dr. Comey 
for a most careful and painstaking 
compilation, a book that will be rec- 
ognized by all chemists as indispen- 
sable. Indeed, when one realizes how 
much time is saved to the analyst and 
investigator by these data, one won- 
ders how we could have got along 
without them. It takes rank at once 
with such reference books as those of 
Watts, Beilstein, and Thorpe, and is 
one of the first great American con- 
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tributions to standard chemical litera- 
ture. The completeness of the work 
may be inferred from the sources of 
compilation, which comprise over one 
hundred journals and include the 
most important publications of every 
country that is doing or has done 
chemical investigation. Of great as- 
sistance is the synchronistic table of 
chemical periodicals, and—a point 
that Dr. Comey does not specifically 
make —the book is of great value to 
those who are not in possession of an 
extensive reference library, for a clue 
to previous work on a subject may 
be readily found. Very little may be 
said in this place in special criticism 
of such a book. It is as thorough as 
is possible for one man to make it, but 
continued use may suggest minor 
changes or corrections which will in- 
crease its usefulness. The classifica- 
tion may be in some cases objected to, 
but this is a minor point. In the mat- 
ter of nomenclature, it would be im- 
possible for Dr. Comey to satisfy all, 
owing to the present chaotic state of 
prefixes and terminations; but he has 
fortunately been conservative, and it 
is not at all difficult, from either clas- 
sification or nomenclature, to find 
what one is searching for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Current Superstitions. Collected from 
the Oral Traditions of English Speaking 
Folk. Edited by Fanny D. Bergen. With 
Notes, and an Introduction by Wm. Wells 
Newell, °59. (Printed for the American 
Folk-Lore Society by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. $3.50.) 

The Bibelot. ‘* Quattrocentisteria ;” 
‘* Certain Songs and Sonnets from Astro- 
phel and Stella; R. L. Stevenson’s 
‘* The Sire de Malétroit’s Door.” 

Buddhism in Translations. By Henry 
Clarke Warren, ’79. (Published and for 
sale by Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. Price $1.50.) 
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Human Progress: What can Man do 
to further it?’’? By Thomas §, Blair, 744. 
(W. R. Jenkins: New York.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. vii. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Sir John Vanbrugh’s Plays. Edited by 
A. E. H. Swaen. ‘‘ Mermaid Series.” 
(Unwin: London; Scribner: New York. 
$1.25. For sale by Damrell & Upham, 
Boston.) 

Economics. An Account of the Rela- 
tions between Private Property and Pub- 
lic Welfare. By Arthur Twining Hadley, 
Professor of Political Economy in Yale 
University. (Putnam: New York. $2.50.) 

The United States of America, 1765- 
1865. By Edward Channing, ’78. Cam- 
bridge Historical Series. (Macmillan: 
New York. $1.50.) 

_ Through Jungle and Desert. 
Eastern Africa. By William Astor Chan- 
ler, h’95. (Macmillan: New York. $5.) 

Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, ’29. By John T. Morse, Jr., ’60. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 2 
vols. ; $4.) 

Outline of the Philosophy of English 
Literature. Part I, The Middle Ages. 
By Greenough White, ’84. (Ginn: Bos- 
ton.) 

Wages and Capital. An Examination 
of the Wages Fund Doctrine. By F. W. 
Taussig, 79. (Appleton: New York.) 

The Life of Thomas Hutchinson, Royal 
Governor of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay. By James K. Hosmer, 55. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston.) 

The Evolution of Horticulture in New 
England. By Daniel Denison Slade, °44. 
(Putnam : New York.) 

Sketches from Concord and Appledore. 
Concord Thirty Years Ago; Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; Louisa M. Alcott; R. W. 
Emerson; Matthew Arnold; D. A. Was- 
son; Wendell Phillips; Appledore and its 
Visitors; J. G. Whittier. By Frank 
Preston Stearns, 67. (Putnam: New 
York.) 

George Chapman’s Plays. Mermaid 
Series. Edited by Wm. Lyon Phelps, 
A.M.,°92. (Unwin: London; imported 
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1894, (Printed for the Company: Bos- 
ton.) 

Zschokke’s Das Abenteuer der Neujahrs- 
nacht und Der Zerbrochene Krug. With 
notes by Albert B. Faust. (Holt : New 
York.) 

Art and Humanity in Homer. By Wm. 
Cranston Lawton, ’73. (Macmillan: New 
York. 75 cents.) 

America and Europe. A Study of In- 
ternational Relations. I. ‘‘The United 
States and Great Britain,’ by David A. 
Wells, s ’51; The ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,” 
by Edward J. Phelps, h ’89; ‘‘ Arbitra- 
tion in International Disputes,’ by Carl 
Schurz, h ’76. (Questions of the Day Se- 
ries. Putnam: New York. For sale by 
W. B. Clarke & Co.: Boston. 75 cents.) 

Tennyson’s The Coming of Arthur, and 
other Idylls of the King. Edited by Wm. 
J. Rolfe, h ’59. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. : Boston.) 

Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyém. English, 
French, and German Translations, Com- 
paratively Arranged in Accordance with 
the Text of Edward FitzGerald’s Version, 
with Further Selections, Notes, Biogra- 
phies, Bibliography and Other Material, 
Collected and Edited by Nathan Haskell 
Dole, ’74. 2 vols. (Jos. Knight Co.: 
Boston. $3.50.) 

The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. By M. P. Follett, Radcliffe, °96. 
With an Introduction by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, ’80. (Longmans, Green & Co.: 
New York.) 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


CHOICE OF ELECTIVES BY FRESH- 
MEN. 


To the Editor of the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine: Sir, — In Professor 
Hart’s department in the Magazine 
for last December occur then words, 
“The third requirement is, on the 
third day of the term to hand in a list 
of the studies which the student de- 
cides to pursue. It is then expected 
that, by the first Monday morning of 
the year, work will be going or ac- 
tively in all departments.” 
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These words express a tendency 
which has been fostered by the admin- 
istration of the University. It is 
without doubt a desirable thing to 
bring order out of the chaos which ex- 
ists in Cambridge for some time after 
the University opens, but it certainly 
seems like a somewhat radical meas- 
ure, and one greatly opposed to a 
university system and the elective 
idea, to endeavor to have everything 
in running order in so short a time. 
It disregards the fact that a large 
number of Freshmen come to college 
with absolutely no knowledge of the 
courses to be given except the meagre 
outlines in the announcement of 
courses. The Freshman advisers do 
much to help in picking out courses, 
but much of their work must be per- 
functory, and they are often hampered 
by the fact that they are speaking of 
courses given by their friends and 
colleagues. The student must be in 
the main the judge of the work that 
will do him the most good. While in 
many respects our students are not 
entirely suited for all the freedom of 
a university system, still the rather 
stringent measures of the Faculty for 
“ getting to work” at the earliest pos- 
sible day seem to go too far. 

In the University of Berlin students 
are allowed six weeks after the open- 
ing of the term to decide on their 
courses. During these six weeks they 
make trial of what courses they please, 
make their decisions, and have their 
choices registered. This sounds like 
a very loose method, but as a matter 
of fact nearly every one has selected 
his courses, and long before the expi- 
ration of the six weeks has been regu- 
larly attending all his lectures. The 


great charm of the system is that it 
allows a perfectly free and intelligent 
ehoice. 


There is not the possibility 
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for the cases that so often arise in 
Cambridge of a man, through igno- 
rance of the personality of an instructor 
or of the work done in a course, select- 
ing something that he does not care 
for or that may be a burden or source 
of regret for a year. The reports of 
Class secretaries show a large number 
of courses which students regret they 
have taken. But why do they not 
“petition the Faculty” and change 
these courses? That is often a hard 
thing to do ; a petition to the Faculty 
is not the quickest thing in the world, 
and often the board may have as one 
of its members the instructor from 
whom a student wishes to escape. It 
is rather hard to say plainly to this 
board that the course in question is 
not fulfilling expectations. And, more- 
ever, the average student is very averse 
to the red tape of petitioning. 

The advocate of the system of get- 
ting to work at once may retort that 
the German system is fitted for men 
who come from the schools perhaps 
two years farther advanced in know- 
ledge than our students. That is true, 
but with a great limitation ; the Ger- 
man student comes to the university 
fully two years better prepared than 
our entering Freshman as far as facts 
go, but he is certainly not so mature 
by two years as our students. The 
Germans themselves admit that their 
fine system of school education is 
largely hampered by the severe exam- 
inations of the State for the military 
service which force the teachers to 
hammer in facts, facts all the time, to 
the exclusion of all other interests, till 
the boy really becomes that spectacled 
youthful prodigy which our comic 
papers are so fond of associating with 
the young of Boston. 

The German student who comes to 
the university is not by any means as 
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capable of making use of entire free- 
dom and the choice of picking out his 
courses as the American, but he makes 
the best use of his six weeks’ probation- 
ary period and as a rule finds what 
suits him best and devotes himself 
earnestly to it. The Harvard student, 
on the other hand, if it be the case of 
a Freshman, has to pick out his courses 
altogether on the recommendation of 
others, without any idea whether the 
work will suit him; and even if the 
student has been several years in col- 
lege he has to be guided in many 
cases by mere hearsay; as a result 
many a course is taken, once entered 
upon with dissatisfaction and shirked 
through, while a freer system of per- 
sonal choice and sampling would allow 
the student a much greater opportu- 
nity of selecting what would give him 
greater satisfaction and draw from 
him better work. 

As a purely secondary affair, some 
form of the German scheme would 
save a large amount of administrative 
work by the Faculty, as one may judge 
who has ever noticed in the lower hall 
of University the large number of 
names under the list of “Changes in 
Electives granted.” Unfortunately 
“administrative work” is one of the 
banes of Harvard, and is one of the 
causes that makes so many of our 
instructors teachers and nothing more. 
Every means of relieving the Faculty 
of administrative work is to be counted 
a gain for Harvard. It would also do 
away with a large portion of that feel- 
ing so unfortunately prevalent among 
undergraduates that “The Office ” is 
their enemy. But the great gain 
would be one more step in the way of 
the true Harvard spirit. A friend of 
mine who has studied and worked at 
Harvard and Yale, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and at several of the German 


universities, recently said to me: 
“ Harvard presents the finest example 
of perfect freedom in all respects that 
Iknow.” To such a place it seems to 
me some greater freedom in the per- 
sonal choice of courses on the part of 
the student is an eminently desirable 
scheme. 

Wiruram Fenwick Harris, ’91. 

BERLIN, January 12, 1896. 


TWO QUESTIONS CONCERNING ATH- 
LETICS. 

There are two questions concerning 
athletics at Harvard extremely perti- 
nent at this time, viz. : Shall contests 
with Yale be resumed after the two 
years are up? If they are resumed, is 
there any way for providing against 
similar unfortunate occurrences in 
future ? 

I venture to say that every gradu- 
ate since the fifties who took or takes 
an interest in athletics at Harvard 
would answer, “ Yes, provided.” Un- 
der that proviso would come the ob- 
jection that athletics must not play 
too important a part in the college life 
to the injury of other equally neces- 
sary things ; for example, study. But 
as that danger obviously applies to 
athletics in any form, and not merely 
to contests with Yale, and as the Col- 
lege authorities will naturally be keen 
to guard against it, we may omit it 
from the present discussion. Another 
objection is that either Harvard or 
Yale might come to believe that one 
could not exist without the other, and 
might act accordingly in a selfish or 
dictatorial fashion ; but that danger 
may be averted, as it has recently been 
averted, by the decisive action of a 
former chairman of our athletic com- 
mittee. 

It seems to me that it rests upon 
him who believes we should not play 
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Yale to tell us why we should not. 
Still, assuming the burden of proof to 
lie on the other side, it is manifest 
that, if athletic contests between the 
two great rivals are given up, all who 
care for good manly struggles, hard- 
fought battles of brain and brawn, will 
be deprived of one of their keenest 
delights. Where else can you find 
such magnificent rivalry? Harvard’s 
son surely never lays his back to the 
stroke with quite so much grit, or 
tackles with quite such grim, dogged 
courage, as when against Yale. Say 
what you will, promoters of athletics 
with promiscuous colleges, nobody 
cares one half so much whether Cor- 
nell or Brown, or even Princeton or 
Pennsylvania, is vanquished in contests 
with Harvard as he would if it were 
Yale, — nobody, graduates or under- 
graduates, nor the contestants them- 
selves. Such a glorious chain of con- 
tests between Harvard and Yale, 
stretching back for over forty years 
should not be put an end to now, but 
anew link should be forged every year. 
The contests with Yale are the 
best things we have in athletics, and 
they should be stopped for only the 
gTavest reasons. 

But it is true that many causes com- 
bine to render difficult a proper ar- 
rangement of contests between Yale 
and Harvard. They cannot meet in 
the same open, matter-of-course way 
that Oxford and Cambridge do, how- 
ever desirable that may be. The rea- 
son is that each college has its irons 
in the fire: one prefers to have the 
deciding game played in New York, 
the other upon its own grounds ; one 
has certain rules of eligibility, possibly 
intended to bar out one of its oppo- 
nent’s players, the other a different 
set. These will serve as examples to 
show my meaning. Then, instead of 
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either side yielding a point, we have 
the undignified spectacle of each 
straining at its own particular gnat. 
It involves much diplomacy, many 
threats not to play, and much corre- 
spondence ; and when at last the series 
is arranged, both colleges and all spec- 
tators heave a sigh of relief. Perhaps 
the suggestion to leave the matter to 
our lately prominent debating socie- 
ties is not a wholly bad one. 

But is there not some way to obvi- 
ate all this unpleasant preliminary 
work ? 

That brings me to my second ques- 
tion. In answering this question in 
the affirmative I do not mean to speak 
with reference to any particular set of 
facts, but it seems plain that any sys- 
tem by which negotiations can be 
made shorter and easier and fairer will 
be welcome, especially if all questions 
arising between the colleges in refer- 
ence to athletics can be speedily set- 
tled. At present, I believe that there 
is but one way for this to be brought 
about, and that is by instituting a board 
of arbitration consisting of, say, three 
Yale men, three Harvard men, and 
one other entirely neutral. After the 
athletic committees and captains have 
failed to come to an agreement, let the 
matter be laid before the board for 
action. As to the power to be dele- 
gated to the board,I cannot think it 
will matter whether it be given final 
authority, or merely advisory, for I 
am sure that college sentiment will 
back up the decision of such a fair 
board as both colleges should insist 
upon having. No better argument 
for sucha plan could be offered than 
the recent submitting of a disputed 
question between Harvard and Penn- 
sylvania to Mr. Caspar Whitney. His 
decision, though not just what either 
college by itself wanted, was eminently 
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fair and was very satisfactory. The 
question as to the eligibility of cer- 
tain players was settled once for all, 
without delay, and without that most 
harmful of all things, newspaper talk. 
The colleges got what they wanted, an 
impartial decision, and the public was 
not aroused, as is unfortunately the case 
when the matter is left to the athletic 
committees to wrangle out. As to the 
personnel of such a board as I have 
proposed, Harvard might select one or 
more of Yale’s members, and Yale of 
Harvard’s, and the seventh man might 
be chosen with the consent of both 
sets. 
CHARLES HENRY FISKE, JR., ’93. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of April 13, 1896 (additional). 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896 : William Guild Howard, A. M., 
in German; Thomas Hall, Jr., A. B., 
in English ; John Albrecht Walz, 
A. M., in German. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896 : Frank Cole Babbitt, A. M., in 
Greek ; Fred Norris Robinson, Ph. D., 
in English ; John Goddard Hart, 
A. M., in English ; Herbert Vaughan 
Abbott, A. B., in English. 


Meeting of May 11, 1896. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
April 29, 1896, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial, 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100 from Mr. William Sturgis 


Bigelow for the use of the Department 
of Histology and Embryology, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50 from the Dante Society, to be 
added to the amount now held fora 
Dante Prize, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $300, from Mr. W. A. Gardner, to 
be used for the purchase of books in 
the Slavic languages, and of books 
pertaining to Slavic history and liter- 
ature in other languages, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted to establish the * * * * Pro- 
fessorship of Comparative Pathology. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. Voted 
to proceed to the election of a * * * * 
Professor of Comparative Pathology, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1896, where- 
upon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Theobald Smith, Ph. B., 
M. D., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to reappoint Paul Henry Ha- 
nus, S. B., Assistant Professor of the 
History and the Art of Teaching for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint Hugo Karl 
Schilling, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of German for five years from Sept. 1, 
1896. 

‘oted to reappoint Roland Thaxter, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Cryp- 
togamic Botany for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint Arthur Rich- 
mond Marsh, A. B., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Comparative Literature for two 
years from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Frank Burr Mal- 
lory, A. M., M. D., Asssistant Profes- 
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sor of Pathology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Francis Cleaveland 
Huntington, A. M., LL. B., Lecturer 
on Pleading and Practice under the 
New York Code of Civil Procedure 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Frank Beverly 
Williams, A. M., LL. B., Instructor in 
Property for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896. 

Voted to appoint Walton Brooks 
McDaniel, A. M., Assistant in Classics 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted that the holders of degrees 
from Harvard University be author- 
ized at their discretion to wear the 
gowns commonly assigned to snch 
degrees by the practice of American 
universities. 

Voted that students in any Cam- 
bridge Department of the University, 
who take any laboratory half courses 
other than in Chemistry, which end 
before, or begin after, the mid-year, 
be charged the full laboratory fees for 
those courses, unless they formally 
withdraw therefrom on or before Oc- 
tober 31, or February 28, respectively; 
and that in case of such formal with- 
drawal on or before October 31, or 
February 28, no laboratory fee be 
charged. 


Meeting of May 25, 1896. 

The Treasurer reported the addi- 
tional receipt of $5,000 in cash and 
securities of the value of $5,604.59 
from the estate of Dr. George E. 
Ellis. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $664.65 additional from the estate 
of Mrs. Harriet Hayden, as the final 
payment on account of her residuary 
bequest for establishing “The Lewis 
and Harriet Hayden Scholarship for 
Colored Students,” and it was Voted 
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that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to Mr. Norwood P. 
Hallowell, who has generously settled 
the estate without charge for his ser- 
vices as executor. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Pickering for his gift of 
$254.88 to repay to the Observatory 
the amount of interest charged on the 
advances to the Observatory in 1894- 
95. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to The So- 
ciety for Promoting Theological Edu- 
cation for its welcome gift of $1,300 
for the use of the Divinity School, to 
be applied to the purchase, for its li- 
brary, of books approved by the Fac- 
ulty of the School, and for the admin- 
istration, including the cataloguing, of 
said library. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss 
Anna Eliot Ticknor for her welcome 
gift of eight quarto volumes of manu- 
script of lectures in the handwriting 
of her father, George Ticknor, for- 
merly Smith Professor of the French 
and Spanish Languages and Litera- 
ture, — of smaller volumes of syllabi, 
ete., prepared by him for use in his 
department, and of letters and papers 
relating to College matters during the 
years from 1819 to 1835. 

Voted to grant leave of absence for 
the years 1897-98 to Professor Clem- 
ent L. Smith, in order that he may 
serve as Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome. 

‘oted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Art and Director of the 
William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1896, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Charles Herbert Moore, A. M., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
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this election to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Lewis Jerome 
Johnson, A. B., C. E., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Comfort Avery 
Adams, Jr., S. B., Assistant Professor 
of Electrical Engineering for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint Daniel Lawrence 
Turner, C. E., Instructor in Surveying 
and Hydraulics from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896 : William Vaughan Moses, S. B., 
in Drawing and Machine Design ; 
Walter Safford Burke, in Mechanical 
Engineering ; William Edward Mc- 
Clintock, in Highway Engineering ; 
George Staples Rice, S. B., in Sanitary 
Engineering ; Lionel Simeon Marks, 
M. E., in Mechanical Engineering. 

Voted to reappoint as Proctors for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896: John 
Henry Boynton, A. M., Hollis Web- 
ster, A. M., Henry Richardson Lin- 
ville, A. M., Albert Emerson Benson, 
A. M., Frederick Clarke Prescott, 
A. B., Albert Morton Lythgoe, A. B., 
William Joseph Miller, A. B., Fred- 
erick Chase M’Laughlin, A. M., Frank 
Lowell Kennedy, A. B., Frederick Or- 
ville Grover, A. M., Robert Reineck 
Truitt, A. M., Albert Elmer Hancock, 
8. B., A. M. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896: Pitts 
Duffield, A. B., John Corbin, A. M., 
Edmund Robert Otto von Mach, A. B., 
Charles Edward Seaman, A. B., John 
Hall Jones, Walter Bradford Can- 
non, Harry Augustus Bigelow, Ralph 
Waldo Cone, A. B., Charles Sumner 
Griffin, A. B., William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Jr, 


Voted to appoint Harry White, 
A. M., Proctor of Divinity Hall for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 
1, 1896 : Charles Joseph Tilden, in 
Drawing ; Stephen Upshur Hopkins, 
in Surveying ; John Irvin Hamaker, 
A. M., in Zotlogy; Henry Richard- 
son Linville, A. M., in Zodlogy. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896 : John Frederic Osborn, in 
Drawing ; Porter Edward Sargent, 
in Zoology. 

Boylston Prizes for Elocution were 
awarded as follows: First prizes to 
Clifford Fyffe Gregg, Senior, Frank 
Rudolph Steward, Senior; Second 
prizes to Raphael Clarke Thomas, 
Senior, Arthur Cheney Train, Senior, 
Henry Barrett Huntington, Junior. 


Meeting of June 8, 1896. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
May 28, 1896, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100 from Mr. Allen Wallace, to 
be expended under the direction of 
Assistant Professor de Sumichrast, 
for the library of the French Depart- 
ment, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1,000 from Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer for the maintenance of the 
George Griswold Van Rensselaer Fel- 
lowship for 1896-97, in accordance 
with the terms of her generous offer, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

The President submitted to the 
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Board a letter from Professor Wolff 
as follows :— 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 

Gentlemen, — As an aid to the Department 
and to avoid confusion in the future, I wish to 
donate to the library of the Department of Min- 
eralogy and Petrography all the books, serials, 
and pamphlets now deposited in that library 
(or which may in the future be deposited there), 
which are my personal property. 

(Signed) J. E. WoFr. 

CampBringE, Mass., May 26, 1896. 

And it was thereupon Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to Professor Wolff for 
his useful and welcome gift. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors from Sept. 1, 1896 : Hein- 
rich Conrad Bierwirth, Ph. D., in 
German; Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
Ph. D., in History ; George Howard 
Parker, S. D., in Zodlogy ; Charles 
Burton Gulick, Ph. D., in Greek. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896 : John Joseph Hayes, in Elocu- 
tion ; James Gray Lathrop, in Ath- 
letics; George Fresé, in Vocal Mu- 
sic; Charles Hamilton Ashton, A. M., 
in Mathematics; Walter Raymond 
Spalding, A. M., in Harmony ; Fred- 
erick Hollister Safford, A. M., in 
Mathematies; William McMichael 
Woodworth, Ph. D., in Microscopical 
Anatomy ; Jay Backus Woodworth, 
8S. B., in Geology; Charles Henry Con- 
rad Wright, A. B., in French ; Herbert 
Lyons Jones, S. M., A. M., in Botany; 
George Frederick Newton, in Design- 
ing and Drawing ; Edward Vermilye 
Huntington, A. B., in Mathematics ; 
James Kelsey Whittemore, A. B., in 
Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896 : Richard Cobb, A. B., in Eng- 
lish ; John Corbin, A. M., in English ; 
Pitts Duffield, A. B., in English. 


[September, 


Voted to reappoint William Allen 
Brooks, Jr., A. M., M. D., Demonstra- 
tor of Anatomy for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1896 : Samuel Holmes 
Durgin, M. D., Lecturer on Hygiene ; 
Theodore Willis Fisher, M. D., Lec- 
turer on Mental Diseases. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Pomeroy 
Woreester, M. D., Secretary of the 
Medical Faculty for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint Alfred Ludwig 
Theodor Schaper, M. D., Demonstra- 
tor of Histology and Embryology for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896 : Henry Parker Quincy, M. D., 
in Histology; Samuel Jason Mixter, 
M. D., in Surgery ; Francis Sedgwick 
Watson, M. D., in Genito-urinary 
Surgery ; George Howard Monks, 
M. D., in Clinical Surgery ; Elbridge 
Gerry Cutler, M. D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; William 
Whitworth Gannett, M. D., in Clini- 
cal Medicine ; Charles Francis With- 
ington, M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
Herman Frank Vickery, M. D., in 
Clinical Medicine ; Edward Marshall 
Buckingham, M. D., Diseases of Chil- 
dren ; Edward Reynolds, M. D., in 
Obstetrics ; George Haven, M. D., in 
Gynaecology ; Franz Pfaff, M. D., in 
Pharmacology ; Abner Post, M. D., 
in Syphilis; Frank Spiller Locke, 
M. D., in Physiology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896 : Edward Wyllys Taylor, M. D., 
in Neuro-pathology ; James Homer 
Wright, M. D., in Pathology ; John 
Cummings Munro, M. D., in Clinical 
Surgery ; John Hildreth M’Collom, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; John 
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Templeton Bowen, M. D., in Derma- 
tology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
special Clinical Instructors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1896: John 
Homans, M. D., in the Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Ovarian Tumors ; 
George Washington Gay, M. D., in 
Surgery ; Edward Cowles, M. D., in 
Mental Diseases ; Thomas Amory De 
Blois, M. D., in Laryngology ; John 
Woodford Farlow, M. D., in Laryn- 
gology; Algernon Coolidge, Jr., 
M. D., in Laryngology ; George Lin- 
coln Walton, M. D., in Diseases of 
the Nervous System ; Philip Coombs 
Knapp, M. D., in Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System ; Morton Prince, M. D., 
in Diseases of the Nervous System. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Benjamin Tenney, M. D., in 
Anatomy ; John Bapst Blake, M. D., 
in Anatomy ; Fred Bates Lund, M. D., 
in Anatomy; Arthur Kingsbury 
Stone, M. D., in Bacteriology ; Eu- 
gene Abraham Darling, M. D., in 
Bacteriology ; John Nelson Coolidge, 
M. D., in Bacteriology ; John Lincoln 
Ames, M. D., in Histology ; Freder- 
ick Spaulding De Lue, M. D., in His- 
tology; Samuel Jason Mixter, M. D., 
in Operative Surgery ; George How- 
ward Monks, M. D., in Operative 
Surgery ; Charles Locke Scudder, 
M. D., in Clinical and Operative Sur- 
gery ; Edwin Welles Dwight, M. D., 
in Clinical Surgery ; William Mer- 
ritt Conant, M. D., in Clinical and 
Operative Surgery ; Vincent Yard- 
ley Bowditch, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine ; Henry Jackson, M. D., 
in Clinical Medicine ; George Gray 
Sears, M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
Augustus Smith Knight, M. D., in 
Clinical Medicine ; Arthur Howard 
Wentworth, M. D., in Diseases of Chil- 


dren ; George Arthur Craigin, M. D., 
in Diseases of Children; Edward 
Reynolds, M. D., in Gynaecology ; 
George Haven, M. D., in Obstetrics ; 
Charles Wendell Townsend, M. D., in 
Obstetrics ; John Baker Swift, M. D., 
in Gynaecology ; James Oscar Jordan, 
Ph. G., in Materia Medica; Charles 
Pomeroy Worcester, M. D., in Chem- 
istry ; Jay Bergen Ogden, M. D., in 
Chemistry ; Henry Fox Hewes, M. D., 
in Chemistry ; Carl Adolph Ewald, 
M. D., in Chemistry ; Newton Sam- 
uel Bacon, A. B., in Chemistry ; 
Eugene Anthony Crockett, M. D., in 
Otology ; Myles Standish, M. D., in 
Ophthalmology ; Frederick Edward 
Cheney, M. D., in Ophthalmology ; 
Robert Williamson Lovett, M. D., in 
Clinical Surgery. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Howard Augustus Lothrop, 
M. D., in Anatomy ; Hobart Endicott 
Warren, M. D., in Anatomy ; Edward 
Hall Nichols, M. D., in Pathology ; 
Paul Thorndike, M. D., in Genito- 
urinary and Clinical Surgery ; James 
Gregory Mumford, M. D., in Clinical 
Surgery ; John Lovett Morse, M. D., 
in Clinical Medicine. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Benjamin Rand, Ph. D., in 
Philosophy ; Arthur Bliss Seymour, 
S. M., in the Cryptogamic Herbarium; 
Martin Mower, in Fine Arts ; Freder- 
ick Clarke Prescott, A. B.,in English ; 
Arthur Lyons Cross, A. B., in History ; 
Arthur Durward, S. B., in Physics ; 
Charles Edward Seaman, A. B., in 
History ; Watson Nicholson, in His- 
tory. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Joseph Potter Cotton, Jr., in 
English ; Ralph Waldo Cone, in Politi- 
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eal Economy ; Don Carlos Barrett, in 
Political Economy; Charles Whitney 
Mixter, A. M., in Political Economy ; 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay, in History ; 
Joseph Parker Warren, in History; 
Harry Augustus Bigelow, in His- 
tory ; John Archibald Fairlie, in His- 
tory; William Maxwell Reed, in 
Astronomy. 


Meeting of June 23, 1896. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
James A. Garland for his third and 
fourth quarterly payments of $750 
each for the year 1895-96, toward 
salaries in the department of Archi- 
tecture. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $250 from Mr. F. H. Peabody, and 
$100 from Mr. Walter Hunnewell, 
toward the construction of cases in 
the Botanic Museum, and these gifts 
were gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $200 from the Cercle Frangais, to 
be expended under the direction of 
Assistant Professor de Sumichrast, 
for the library of the French Depart- 
ment, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $469.05 from Mr. Augustus Hem- 
enway, to pay for certain expenses in 
connection with the lockers in the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Hon. 
Samuel James Way, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of South Australia, 
for his weleome and valuable gift to 
the Law School of seventy-four vol- 
umes of Reports, Acts, Statutes, ete. 

Voted on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences : — 

1. That the name “John Harvard 


[September, 


Fellow” be given to holders of the 
honor in the Graduate School. 

2. That the Fellowships be awarded 
to a few distinguished members of the 
Graduate School, the selection to be 
made with even greater strictness 
than is at present exercised in the 
choice of traveling fellows. 

3. That the selection be made by 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences upon 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Fellowships and other Aids for Grad- 
uates, after consultation with the sey- 
eral Divisions or Departments. 

4, That the awards be made either 
to resident or non-resident members 
of the Graduate School or to both, and 
should not be confined, as at present, 
to non-resident members (traveling 
fellows). 

5. That no applications be received, 
but that the Fellowships be awarded 
on the initiative of the several Divi- 
sions or Departments of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Voted on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences : — 

1. That John Harvard Scholarships 
be awarded to such members of the 
Senior, Junior, and Sophomore Classes 
(not holding other scholarships) as 
have shown in the work of the pre- 
ceding year qualities which, in the 
opinion of the Committee on Scholar- 
ships, with the subsequent approval of 
the Faculty, shall be deemed worthy 
of very high academic distinction. 

2. That the names of John Harvard 
Scholars, together with the names of 
other scholarship-holders of distinc- 
tion equal to theirs, be printed in the 
Annual Catalogue in alphabetical 
order. 

3. That the names of other high 
scholars holding scholarships be 
printed in a second group in alpha- 
betical order. 
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4, That the names of students hold- 
ing scholarships awarded solely on 
grounds of special claim be printed in 
a third group in alphabetical order. 

Voted to reappoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1896: John Heyl Vincent, 
D.D., LL. D.; Philip Stafford Moxom, 
D. D. 

Voted to appoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1896 : George Hodges, D. D.; 
Samuel D. McConnell, D. D.; William 
Wallace Fenn, A. M. 

Voted to appoint Robert De Courcy 
Ward, A. M., Instructor in Climatol- 
ogy for three years from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Richard Clarke 
Manning, Jr., A. B., Tutor in Latin 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint William Henry 
Potter, A. B., D. M. D., Lecturer in 
Operative Dentistry for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896 : Alphonse Brun, A. B.,S. B., in 
French ; Alphonse Marin La Meslée, 
A. B., in French ; Irving Babbitt, 
A. M., in French; Jeremiah Denis 
Matthias Ford, A. M., in French; 
Thomas Augustus Jaggar, A. M., in 
Geology. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896: Arthur 
Henry Stoddard, D. M. D., Arthur 


+ Judson Oldham, D. M.D., Harry Oli- 


ver Bixby, D. M. D., Arthur Warren 
Eldred, D. M. D., Thomas Bernard 
Hayden, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint Allen Stanley 
Burnham, D. M. D., Instructor in 
Mechanical Dentistry for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 


one year from Sept. 1, 1896: Ezra 
Fletcher Taft, D. M. D.; Forrest 
Greenwood Eddy, D. M. D.; Edwin 
Carter Blaisdell, D. M. D.; Frederick 
Bradley, D. M. D.; Henry Lauriston 
Upham, D. M. D.; Frank Turner 
Taylor, D. M. D.; Waldo Elias 
Boardman, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1896 : Patrick William 
Moriarty, D. M. D., Demonstrator of 
Mechanical Dentistry ; Joseph Tot- 
ten Paul, D. M. D., Demonstrator of 
Operative Dentistry ; Nathan Prindle 
Wyllie, D. M. D., Assistant Demon- 
strator of Operative Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Robert Warren Fuller, in 
Chemistry ; John Percival Sylvester, 
in Chemistry ; Charles August Soch, 
in Chemistry ; Gregory Paul Baxter, 
in Chemistry; George Whiteley 
Coggeshall, Ph. D., in Chemistry ; 
William Dennis Collins, A. B., in 
Physics ; Lewis Dana Hill, A. B., in 
Physics ; Pierre La Rose, in English ; 
Marshall Henry Bailey, M. D., in 
Medical Visiting and Hygiene; Jo- 
seph Mayo Tilden, S. B., in Chemis- 
try (Bussey Institution). 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Otis Fisher Black, in Chemis- 
try ; Willis Boit Holmes, in Chemis- 
try ; Joseph Edmund Woodman, in 
Geology ; William Edward McEl- 
fresh, in Physics ; Asa White Kenney 
Billings, in Physics ; Frederick Les- 
lie Ransome, in Mineralogy and Pe- 
trography ; Frederick S. Bunker, 
M. D., in Hygiene and Medical Visit- 
ing; Carleton Eldridge Noyes, in 
English ; Raymond Macdonald Alden, 
A. B., in English ; Abram Piatt An- 
drew, Jr., A. M., in Political Econ- 
omy. 
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Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Philip Hammond, M. D., in 
Otology ; Joseph James Curry, in 
Pathology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896 : George Howard Monks, M. D., 
in Surgical Pathology ; George Lin- 
coln Walton, M. D., in Neurology. 

Voted to appoint Newton Samuel 
Bacon Instructor in Chemistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1896 (Dental 
School). 

Voted to reappoint Dwight Moses 
Clapp, D. M. D., Clinical Lecturer in 
Operative Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1896. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 

1874. William Burry to Jane Rock- 
well King, at Yarrow, Highland 
Park, Ill., June 30, 1896. 

1881. Morris Hicky Morgan to Elea- 
nora Semmes Gibson, at Balti- 
more, Md., June 3, 1896. 

1882. Charles Adolphe Baldwin to 
Ella Hobart, at San Francisco, 
Cal., July 7, 1896. 

1882. Frank Gaylord Cook to Alice 
Burr Sterling, at Bridgeport, 
Conn., June 30, 1896. 

1883. Alfred Church Lane to Susan 
Foster Lauriat, at Boston, April 
15, 1896. 

1885. Oscar Shafter Howard to Mary 
Frances Hunter, at Newport, 
R. L., June 10, 1896. 

1885. Louis Lincoln Jackson to Eliza- 
beth Green Parsons, at Law- 
renceville, N. J., July 2, 1896. 

1886. Samuel Marcus Fechheimer to 
Alice Stix, at Cincinnati, O., 
Feb. 20, 1896. 

1886. Herbert Bacon Hutchins to 








[September, 


Clara Etta Sherry, at Woon- 
socket, R. I., July 14, 1896. 

1886. Theodore William Richards to 
Miriam Stuart Thayer, at Cam- 
bridge, May 28, 1896. 

1886. Charles Brooks Stevens to Edith 
Ames, at Lowell, June 17, 1896, 

1887. Alonzo Rogers Weed to Char- 
lotte Ford Atwater, at New 
Haven, Conn., April 13, 1896. 

1888. Lloyd McKim Garrison to Alice 
Harrison Kirkham, at Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., May 12, 1896. 

1888. Frederic Hedge Kennard to 
Sarah Harrison Eisenbrey, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. May 27, 
1896. 

1888. William Stetson Merrill to 
Mary Hancock Allen, at 
Chicago, Ill., June 13, 1896. 

[1888.] Franklin Baldwin Wiley to 
Jean Louisa Cohn, at Cam- 
bridge, June 1, 1896. 

1890. Louis Henry Dow to Rebecca 
Rumrill, at New London, Conn., 
July 16, 1896. 

1890. Charles Joseph Rolfe to Jose- 
phine Jefferson, at Buzzard’s 
Bay, June 29, 1896. 

1891. James Madison Morton to 
Nancy Jarrett Bowers Brayton, 
at Fall River, June 10, 1896. 

1891. Quincy Adams Shaw, Jr., to 
Sarah Williams Pemberton, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 12, 1896. 

[1891.] Henry Stephens MacPherson 
to Edith Gardner Blake, at 
Brookline, April 22, 1896. 

1892. George Lewis Batchelder to 
Louise Lawrence, at Medford, 
June 10, 1896. 

1892. Henry Nelson Chandler to 
Frances Kimball Stacey, at 
Charlestown, April 29, 1896. 

1892. William Angus Hamilton to 
Ruby Violet Plummer, at Boise, 
Idaho, July 6, 1896. 
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1892. 
1892. 
1893. 
1893. 
1894. 


1894. 


1894. 
1894. 
1894. 
1894. 
1895. 
1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


ley, at San Francisco, Cal., 
June 2, 1896. 

Edgar Pierce to Lizzie May 
Whipple, at Boston, June 25, 
1896. 

Alfred Lindsay Shapleigh to 
Katharine Chase Pratt, at 
Worcester, June 2, 1896. 
Albert Stokes Apsey to Laura 
Louise Soule, at Cambridge, 
April 2, 1896. 

Chauncey Giles Hubbell to Alice 
Denslow Slade, at Cambridge, 
July 1, 1896. 

Louis Anton Ernst Ahlers to 
Mary Russell Gilman, at 
Wellesley, July 8, 1896. 
Bartlett Robbins Atwood to 
Marie Louise Spooner, at 
Moorstown, N. J., Feb. 19, 
1896. 

Albert Edward Bailey to Maria 
Breed Hall, at Cambridge, 
June 23, 1896. 

Joseph William Blankinship 
to Claire Farris, at Springfield, 
Mo., Sept. 12, 1895. 

Frank King Cooke to Aurelia 
Margaret Salisbury, at Chicago, 
March 25, 1896. 

John Fogg Twombly to Mabel 
Rosalia Winch, at Brookline, 
July 20, 1896. 

Max Benshimol to Annie 
Schwartz, at Waltham, June 25, 
1896. 

Ewing Cockrell to Peachy Wil- 
liams, at Staunton, Va., June 3, 
1896. 

Plinio da Silva Prado to Lu- 
cilla Chaves da Silva Prado, 
at S. Paulo, Brazil, April 7, 
1896. 

Richard Wheatland to Mary 
Kemble Robinson, at Salem, 
June 2, 1896. 
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1892. Livingston Jenks to May Har- 1895. David Parsons Wilder to Flora 


May Pearson, at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 22, 1896. 

1896. George Tilly Rice to Margaret 
Forbes Perkins, at Milton, June 
23, 1896. 

1896. William Bowditch Rogers to 
Augusta Kellogg, at Cro’ Nest, 
Lake Champlain, July 1, 1896. 

[1897.] Everett Marshall Water- 
house to Viola Campbell, at 
Lowell, July 8, 1896. 

D. M. D. 1890. Benjamin Howard 
Codman to Lillian Florence 
Horn, at Boston, June 4, 1896. 


NECROLOGY. 
May 1 To Juty 31, 1896. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 

1834. Joseph Hartwell Williams, LL. 
B., b. 15 Feb., 1814, at Augusta, 
Me.; d. at Augusta, Me., 19 
July, 1896. 

1837. David Greene Haskins, Rev., b- 
1 May, 1818, at Boston; d. at 
Cambridge, 11 May, 1896. 

1837. Benjamin Gage Kimball, b. 5 
May, 1816, at Hingham ; d. at 
Edgartown, 10 June, 1896. 

1841. Ephraim Otis, b. 18 June, 1819, 
at Scituate; d. at Norwell, 2 
Dec., 1895. 

1843. Francis Bellows Knapp, b. 29 
May, 1820, at Jamaica Plain ; 
d. at Plymouth, 6 May, 1896. 

1846. George Cheyne Shattuck Choate, 
M. D., b. 30 Mar., 1827, at Sa- 
lem; d. at New York, N. Y., 
28 June, 1896. 

1846. Charles French Thayer, b. 24 
Nov., 1825, at Boston; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 11 June, 1896. 






































1849. 


1853. 


1854. 


1854. 


1856. 


1861. 


1869. 


1874, 


1876. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


William Sewall, Rev., b. 14 
Dec. 1827, at Boston; d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., 15 May, 1896. 


. Amos Howe Johnson, M. D., b. 


4 Aug., 1831, at Boston; d. at 
Salem, 13 May, 1896. 

William Prescott Wright, b. 18 
Mar., 1832, at Groton; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 9 May, 1896. 
Charles Gilman Conner, b. 6 
July, 1833, at Exeter, N. H. ; d. 
at Exeter, N. H., 20 Jan., 1896. 
Payson Eliot Tucker, b. 16 May, 
1834, at Dorchester; d. at 
Brookline, 20 July, 1896. 


. William Scott McKenzie, Rev., 


b. 29 Feb. 1832, at Liverpool, 
N. S.;d. at Winchester, 13 June, 
1896. 

Edmund Randolph Robinson, 
LL. B., b. 5 Mar., 1838, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 24 July, 1896. 

John Patrick Brown, b. 1 Oct. 
1839, at Philadelphia, Pa. ; d. 
at East Boston, 13 May, 1896. 
Samuel Epes Turner, Ph. D., b. 
6 Sept., 1846, at Baltimore, Md.; 
d. at Cambridge, 16 May, 1896. 
Samuel Edwin Wyman, M. D., 
b. 7 Mar., 1853, at Arlington; 
d. at Cambridge, 7 May, 1896. 
Steven Henry Jecko, b. 6 April, 
1852, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at 
Enid, Oklahoma Territory, 18 
Mar., 1896. 

Daniel Cady McMartin, b. 13 
Feb., 1853, at Johnstown, N. Y. ; 
d. at Beaman, Iowa, 10 Aug., 
1895. 

William Eustis Russell, b. 6 
Jan., 1857, at Cambridge; d. 
near St. Adelaide, Que., 16 July, 
1896. 

Warren Merton Robinson, b. 24 
June, 1857, at East Taunton ; 
d. at Lynn, 27 July, 1896. 


Necrology. 
1879. 


1882, 


1882. 


1887. 


1889. 


1891. 


1893. 


1893. 


1859. 


1862. 


1868. 


1868. 


1878. 
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John Whitney Dalzell, b. 26 
July, 1856, at Waltham ; d. at 
North Falmouth, 3 July, 1896. 
John Eliot Bullard, b. 2 Oct., 
1861, at Boston ; d. at Sydney, 
Australia, 7 June, 1896. 

John Gillespie, M. D., b. 12 
July, 1860, at Malden ; d. at 
Roxbury, 7 June, 1896. 

Daniel Denny, b. 23 April, 1866, 
at Boston ; d. at Boston, 9 May, 
1896. 

Walter Wise Mackay, b. 24 
Sept., 1867, at Englewood, N. J.; 
d. at Englewood, N.J., 15 June, 
1896. 

Philip Julian Harrison, b. 12 
Mar., 1869, at San Francisco, 
Cal. ; d. at San Francisco, Cal., 
28 April, 1896. 

Howard Gardner Nichols, b. 16 
April, 1871, at Haverhill ; d. at 
Atlanta, Ga., 23 June, 1896. 
Richmond Stone, b. 10 Nov., 
1872, at Elmira, N. Y.; d. at 
Washington, D. C., 27 Mar., 
1896. 


Medical School. 
John Lombard Robinson, b. 3 
Jan., 1835, at Pembroke, N. H.; 
d. at Manchester, N. H., 13 
June, 1896. 
Nelson Briggs Tanner, b. 16 
Mar., 1840, at Bristol, R. I. ; d. 
at Holbrook, 10 May, 1880. 
Edward Jacob Forster,b. 9 July, 
1846, at Charlestown; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 15 May, 1896. 
Hersy Derby Pickman, b. 28 
Sept., 1843, at Annapolis, N.S. ; 
d. at Digby, N. S., 22 Jan, 
1896. 
George Wallace Kelley, b. 7 
Nov., 1856, at Newburyport ; 
d. at Pasadena, Cal., 20 May, 
1896. 
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1890. 


1842. 


1849. 


1863. 


1876. 


John Milne Mackenzie, b. 7 
May, 1855, at Fall River ; d. at 
Fall River, 11 July, 1896. 


Law School. 

Alexander Robert Lawton, b. 4 
Nov., 1818, in St. Peter’s Parish, 
Beaufort District, S. C.; d. at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., 2 July, 
1896. 

Austin Corbin, b. 11 July, 1827, 
at Newport, N. H.; d. at New- 
port, N. H., 4 June, 1896. 
Charles James Cole, b. 19 June, 
1839, at Chatham, Conn. ; d. at 
Norfolk, Conn., 16 Aug., 1895. 
George William Fulton, b. 2 
Feb., 1853, at York, Pa.; d. at 
San Antonio, Texas, 11 Sept., 
1895. 
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1850. 


1855. 


1875. 
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Honorary Graduates. 

(A. M.) Thomas Tracy Bouvé, 
b. 14 Jan., 1815, at Boston ; d. 
at Hingham, 3 June, 1896. 

(A. M.) Daniel Clarke Eddy, 
Reyv., b. 21 May, 1823, at Salem ; 
d. at Martha’s Vineyard, 26 
July, 1896. 

(A. M.) George Washington 
Wales, b. 4 June, 1815, at Bos- 
ton ; d. at Newport, R. I, 7 
July, 1896. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor 


of the Magazine. 


Any one having information 


of the decease of any Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send it. 


[L. 8. 


,1845.] John Echols, b. in 1823, 


at Lynchburg, Va.; d. at Staun- 
ton, Va., 24 May, 1896. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. IV, No. 16, p. 526, F. C. Barlow was born in 1834, not 1844. 

p- 605, for 16,000 read 160,000. 

p- 655, col. 2, 1. 10 from bottom for Cleveland Abbe, Jr., 
read Cleveland Abbe. 
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Harvard 
Degrees. 
Degrees. 


Specials. 
| Graduates. 
Total 





Harvard College 

Scientific School 

Specials, College and Scientific) 
raduate School 


Total Arts and Sciences 


Divinity School. 
aw School ° 
Medical School . 
Dental School 
Veterinary School . 
Bussey Institution . 


ek ae ood ad 
SSR 


| ® 


Total Professional Schools 





Total University s * 357 | 1017 | 649 | § Bf 3600 | 326 F 1100 
Summer Schools (1895) : 8 st] 104g) 49t 575 oF 20 410t 
Radcliffe = ee E 40 2 3 - » 137 





Radcliffe [specials] .... f 39 
Total University Influence (de- | re ; f 
ducting double registrations) | 1900 | 1200} 740| 57: 4420 | 39 460 | 1670 1193 | 623 



































* To the total nae be added 53 holders of degrees fess »red in College classes, and 17 women registered in 
graduate courses ; the total of graduate students is therefore 345. 

+ be Me ~ School will probably register about 40 additional graduates this year. 

~ Estimate 


II. Orricers oF InsTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT (CATALOGUE NUMBERS). 





OTHER ADMINIS- 


FACULTIES. TEACHERS. TRATION, 





stra- 





Professors. 
Assoc. Asst. 
Professors. 
Permanent 
Instructors. 

No. of Students. 
General. 

Total Officers. 


Demon 


| 
| 








Corporation . . . 
Overseers . . 

University Officers’ ° 
Curators, Librarians, etc. - 

















Arts and Sciences . 
y School 


Medical School - 
Dental School 
Veterinary School. 
Bussey Institution 








Total (less repetitions) . 














Gain over 1894-95 
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